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MRS. ROBERT M. CUSHING —who learned to bowl with the Barnard ae 


team at Manhattan’s Riverside Church— photographed at another (aiNas 


new ‘‘Magic Triangle” bowling center. For bowling at its sociable 


best, bowl where you see the AMF ‘‘Magic Triangle.” 


©AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY, 1960 
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You too will beat the drum for Trinidad and Tobago 


Musical steel drums originated in Trinidad. So did 
Calypso and the Limbo. In fact, most things that make 
the Caribbean so popular come from Trinidad and 
are found there in greater abundance than elsewhere. 
And Trinidad is unique in yet another important 
respect. Her cosmopolitan population — East Indian, 
Hindu, Moslem, Chinese, Syrian, African, European 
and American — lends exotic interest and is probably 
one more reason why Trinidad is the gayest and most 
colorful island in all the Antilles. 


In contrast, Tobago, only twenty miles away, is an 
idyllic spot, completely unspoiled. This charming 
island was the first choice for the recent Royal Honey- 
moon. Hollywood has discovered it and several films 
were made recently using her lush, breathtakingly 


beautiful scenery as background. Swimming, sailing, 
fishing and snorkeling are unsurpassed and cooling 
trade winds make every season a pleasure. 


Shopping bargains abound in Trinidad and Tobago 
and prices are surprisingly low. Reduced summer and 
fall rates for hotels and transportation make your vaca- 
tion even less expensive. 


No wonder everyone who has visited Trinidad and 
Tobago becomes a booster and beats the drum for 
these enchanting islands. For information and illus- 
trated folders see your travel agent or write to: 
TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO TOURIST BOARD, 
Box 1974, Grand Central Station, New York, 
New York, or 1210 Sherbrooke Street, W., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 
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Be really refreshed! Cool off with Coke! Only Coca-Cola gives you 
the cheerful lift that’s bright and lively... the cold crisp taste that 


deeply satisfies! No wonder Coke refreshes you best! Si j 
FOR THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 
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auGuST Cover. A quick glance at this month’s cover gives an impression of a raft of 
people rocking on slow green billows. The setting is Switzerland, however, and as solid as 
can be. Photographer Tom Hollyman found the group picnicking on a slope near Realp, a 
tiny hamlet (pop. 242) in Uri Canton. A mere five thousand feet up, the good burghers 
are within yodeling distance of some of the formidable peaks that gird the Rhéne Glacier. 


NEXT MONTH. Place of honor in the September issue goes to Welshman Gwyn Thomas, 
who writes with humor and affection of his native land. V. S. Pritchett finds individuality 
subdued but not extinguished in Hungary—his third stop in Eastern Europe. Charlton 
Ogburn, Jr., describes the U.S. Army of today in relation to its past,and Peter Lyon continues 
his series on United Nations agencies with an account of the Program of Technical As- 
sistance. Paul Bowles reports on Madeira and Frances Gray Patton on Charleston. There 
will also be a shun-pike tour of the Berkshires in autumn and a Handbook of Liqueurs. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don't Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE ... at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't avaiiable 
send new and old address to: 

HOLIDAY 

Independence Squore, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Great 


GIFTS 
for Great 
Occasions 


The Sword of ULYSSES S. GRANT 
(1822-1885): Presented to Grant in 
1861 by four old friends of Gaiena, 
Illinois, this famous blade went with 
the General through the Civil War 
and the rest of his life. 


Carrying on the great tradition that 
calls for gifts of great blades on 
great occasions are these fine sets 
by Carvel Hall. . . perfect for any 
occasion, from birthdays and 
weddings to holidays and executive 
promotions. At all fine jewellers’, 
housewares departments, hardware 
dealers. 


For your copy of GREAT BLADES 
OF HISTORY, portraying and 
describing these and many other 
famous blades, send 25c to 
Carvel Hall. 


Six-piece Leisure steak set: 14.95. 
Matching Leisure carving set: 14.95. 
Leisure and new Raffia stainless 
tableware, from five-piece piace 


setting at 9.00 to complete 117-piece set at 215.00. 


Three-piece Somerset 

carving set, 8” carver,11” slicer, fork: 39.95, 
Matching six-piece Somerset steak set: 29.95 
Other sets available. 


; 
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Great Blades by 


CHAS. D. BRIDDELL, INC. 
Crisfield, Maryland 
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Obviously, ESQUIRE SOCKS 


pig connoisseurs of either sex in- 
7 stinetively recognize Esquire 
socks of textured Enka nylon for the 
distinguished socks they are: socks 
with handsome good looks and su- 
perior fit; socks a man feels at home 
in whether he’s dining or driving. All 
because of an extraordinary new type 
of nylon yarn by Enka. The most re- 
silient and absorbent nylon going, it’s 


soft and comfortable...has the kind 
of stretch that lasts and lasts. At home 
or on the go, no socks could be more 
fitting than Esquire socks of Ban-Lon*® 
Enka nylon yarn. Choose from solids, 
heathers, $1.00; snowflakes, argyles, 
$1.50. At fine stores everywhere, or 
write: American Enka Corp., 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


i American EwKa Corporation, Enka, N.C. - Producer of nylon - rayon + yarns - fibers 
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LETTERS 


Political Statements 


I was interested in the idea that The 
Democratic Party (June HOLIDAY) did 
not in¢lude the campaign of 1876 when 
the good man from New York, Samuel 
J. Tilden, was counted out on a strictly 
unconstitutional program by the Re- 
publican Party. If you remember, 
Hayes was sworn in on Saturday night 
by General Grant and then sworn in 
again on the 4th as the law provided 
with the idea that if not sworn in ahead 
of time, he would not be sworn in at 
all. 

I will say this for President Hayes— 
he carried out his promises to with- 
draw the troops from the South at that 
time. | have heard my mother and 
father talk about this 1876 affair and 
they were all ready to go to war again. 
The President, however, was of the 
same opinion as Henry Clay; that is, 
he would rather be right than Pres- 
ident. 

Outside the fact the °76 campaign 
was left out, | thought it was an excel- 


lent article. 
HARRY TRUMAN 


Independence, Mo. 


I shall hope to profit from it! 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
Chicago 


The article on the Democrats by 
Eugene Burdick offers a portrait of the 
people’s party that is both accurate and 
stimulating. 

1 am, of course, especially pleased 
that it was written by a member in good 
standing of the fastest-growing state 
Denwwecratic Party in the nation. Mr. 
Burdick has observed at first hand here 
in California how we have fashioned 
basic unity and strength out of diversity 
and debate. That's the only kind of 
unity that is worth anything, anyway, 
and the American people know it. 

EDMUND G. BROWN 
Governor 

State of California 
Sacramento 


I read with great interest the article 
by Eugene Burdick and found it a most 
interesting and lucid exposition of the 
historical development of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Mr. Burdick has certainly 
caught the flavor and vitality of Dem- 
ocratic politics. 

RICHARDSON DILWORTH 
Mayor 
City of Philadelphia 


I am eagerly anticipating the out- 
come of his prediction “ . . . the Party 
will gather itself together at its conven- 
tion in Los Angeles and present us with 
fresh surprises and a strange capacity 
for agreement.” 

: JOSEPH S. CLARK 
U. S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


My article is providing my university 
students with a field day. I have re- 
ceived calls (dozens of them) pointing 
out that in the article I say that Madi- 
son, Jay and Jefferson were the authors 
of The Federalist. 1 am reminded con- 
stantly, and with all degrees of humor, 
that it was Hamilton who was the third 
author of The Federalist. Some of the 
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wittiest callers even remind me of the 


apparently delightful fact that it was / 
who taught them of Hamilton’s author- 
ship. 

It was a bungle and it was mine own. 
My defense is thin and Freudian. I like 
Jefferson and rather dislike Hamilton 
and was unconsciously giving my hero 
more credit than he had earned. Or 


something. 
8 EUGENE BURDICK 


Berkeley, Cal. 


His Master’s Voice 

Many thanks for your excellent and 
well written Handbook of Unusual Dogs, 
(June Ho.ipay). As an owner of 
Basenjis, | would like to add that while 
they usually command a considerably 
higher price than other breeds, the 
original investment is more than re- 

turned in satisfaction and pleasure. 
GEORGE C. JONES III 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The Silky Terrier was omitted from 
the Helen Papashvily article. Pictured 
(below) is American and Mexican 
Champion Coolaroo Sir Winston, 
North America’s only International 
Champion, and a good representative 
Silky. The Silky Terrier originated in 
Australia in 1906, with less than 50 in 





the United States in 1954. Recognized 
by the AKC in May, 1959. Only about 
600 now in country. A cross betwee 
the Australian Terrier and Yorkshire 
Terrier, Silkys are an 8-10 pound dog, 
possess a lustrous, silken-textured coat 
of silver blue, or slate blue, with head 
and paws a deep tan. They stand 9-10”. 
Silkys are a happy, non-neurotic, af- 
fectionate pet, fast gaining in popularity. 
FRED H. STERN 
Hollywood 


Extant 


Anent the article by J. Bryan, Ill 
(A_ Lightning Guide to Malta, June 
Ho.ipay), may I add that the origi- 
nal Sovereign Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem continues to exist in this 
country. 

Emperor Paul I of Russia proclaimed 
the autonomy of the Order after he had 
been elected the 70th Grand Master. 
Upon his death, Grand Duke Alex- 
ander of Russia was elected Grand 
Master and when Russia turned Com- 
munist, took the remaining knights 
with him to the United States. Since his 
death, the position of Grand Master 
has been vacant. The Lieutenant Grand 
Master at present is Count von Zep- 
pelin and the Grand Chancellor is 
Colonel Charles L. Thourot Pichel, 
author of the recently published History 

Continued on Page 6 





Vacations are more fun when you’ve arranged every- 
thing in advance. 


There’s no wondering about a place to stay—no 
worrying about prices or accommodations. You’ve 
settled all that before you ever leave home. 


Clear the way for your holiday—by Long Distance! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 
New York to Hyannis, Mass. oR a 
Shreveport, La. te Galveston, Tex. 65¢ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. to Ocean City, Md. 75¢ 
Birmingham, Ala. to Miami, Fla. $1.10 
Salt Lake City to Monterey, Cal. $1.10 
These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three minutes, 
after 6 p.m. and all day Sunday. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 











EXCITING NEW TOURS! 





FLY ON GUEST FROM MIAMI, AND VISIT 
EXTRA CITIES IN EUROPE AT NO EXTRA FARE 


Discover the vacation that combines the best of two worlds! You start in Miami, 
sun-and-fun capital of America. Next, you wing across the mid-Atlantic “Route 
of the Sun.” You are truly an honored guest aboard a skyliner of the new Guest 
fleet. Then you visit up to 12 extra cities, including exotic Lisbon, Madrid and 
Paris at no extra fare! Tours from $62.10 down. See your Guest travel agent. 


MIAMI 


This is your gateway to Guest 
Vacationlands! Fabulous 
hotels, sports... perfect pre- 
lude to a foreign holiday. 


al ea 


_ ROUTE OF THE SUN y/ 
to. A 

~~ a 
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BERMUDA 


Stop over at this gay pleasure 
island on your Guest European 
trip. No extra fare at all! Swim, 
sun and shop for bargains. 


MEXICO 


See this fiesta land with 
Guest. Daily non-stop flights 
from Miami. Only $138 round 
trip in Guest tourist class. 


Se Reece segment 
FREE: Please send me folders on your exciting holidays. f 


Guest Aerovias Mexico, 638 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 20, N.Y 











Mr./Mrs./Miss. H 
Address 
City State | 
My travel agent is. UJ 





H.80 pA 
cme SAS, Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc., General Sales Agents Worldwide. paeapemarn ne 





Continued from Page 4 
of the Sovereign Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem (Knights of Malta). 


PETER RODYENKO 

Knight Commander 

Sovereign Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
Plandome, N.Y. 


Between the Lines 


It gave me great pride and pleasure 
to read A Strange Tale of the South Seas 
(June HOLIDAY). Between the lines of 
this story are written the will to live and 
triumph over the shadow of a child- 
hood illness and to contribute to the 
world his share of service. Captain 
O'Neill is an exemplary seaman, friend 


and son. 2 
KATHERINE E. S, O'NEILL 


Carmel, Cal. 


Snob Appeal 


I got a kick out of the very interest- 
ing reference to J. M. Longyear and the 
fabulous story of moving the house 
from Marquette to Brookline (The Lost 
Art of Snobbery, May Ho.ipay). 
“Monroe,” as we called him, was a 
cousin of my father’s and they were 
good friends. I saw the Brookline house 
when I was a child and have heard 
many great tales about Monroe. One 
was that he made a great deal of his 
money by buying a few acres of land 
covered with virgin white pine in 
northern Michigan, then proceeding to 
lumber the area for miles around, 
claiming it was a part of the small piece 
he bought. This would get him into 
court, but by the time the case was 
settled, usually against him, he would 
have made a pile of dollars on the sale 
of the pine and would move on to some 
other choice spot and repeat the 
maneuver. 

The Potter Palmer family was also 
mentioned. One of my pals around 
Harry’s Bar in Paris in °28 was D’Orsay 
Palmer (also his brother, Honoré, both 
dead now). D’Orsay upheld the snob- 
bish tradition in Paris by the fact that 
he had a full-time chauffeur for his tiny 
two-seat French car. He never drove it 
himself, and never spoke to the driver 
except to give him instructions. 


B. L. LONGYEAR 
Riviera Beach, Fla. 


Those of us who knew Lyle Saxon 
get quite a laugh out of Lucius Beebe’s 
blurb. And we wonder whether the 
story about Valcour Aimé’s gold table- 
ware isn’t just about as factual. 


HAROLD K. FREDERICK 
New Orleans 


@ Mr. Beebe retorts: “‘Mr. Frederick 
may go jump in the lake. I was present 
at the historic moments recounted.” —Ed. 


Pun Intended 


It was gratifying to note Jerome 
Weidman’s appreciation for the won- 
derful adventures recorded in the 
Odyssey (Good Reading, May HOuipay). 
In this grim age of literary realism and 
scientific accuracy, how refreshing to 
find that some of our novelists haven’t 
lost their sense of Homer. 


EDITH OGUTSCH 
Los Angeles 


Letters Draw Fire 


It was with amazement that I read 
Norman Vincent Peale’s letter in June 
Ho.ipay, and found that so traveled a 
man had never heard the expression 
“drink like a Christian.” Evidently he 
is delving too deep for a profound 
meaning. It is really very simple, if 
Miss Bowen is using it in the same way 
my mother used it when I was growing 
up. When my table manners weren't 
quite correct Mother would say, “Can’t 
you eat and drink like a Christian?” 
Also, her last word of warning when 
we were going out anywhere, “Please 
act like a Christian.” So, in plain Eng- 
lish, it meant for me to “‘act like a lady.” 
My family came from England, so 
maybe it is an English expression. 


MRS. IVAN LEMAN 
Peoria 


I just read Dr. Peale’s letter and the 
smart reply of Miss Bowen. I had never 
heard the expression either, but that is 
not what I am writing about. What | 
would love to see just once is some 
writer or editor admit that there might 
possibly be some justification for the 
letter writer’s writing in. All the authors 
and editors seem to me like such an 
arrogant bunch with their flippant re- 
plies that if I ever just once saw a writer 
or editor make a gracious reply, I think 
I would drop dead. 


WILLIAM STOCKDALE 
Putnam, Conn. 


Light on the Matter 


William Iversen’s Handbook : Home 
Lighting (May Houipay) was of great 
interest. However, it seems he was 
overly impressed by Richard Kelly’s 
apartment. I’m sure Mr. Kelly has done 
a lot in this field, but for some years 
now a dimmer switch in a lamp has 
been quite widely used in our home, 
and our friends’ homes, and is not 
quite as “unusual” and “in the future” 
as this article would indicate. 

HELEN L. PEARLMAN 
Chicago 


@ Mr. Iversen replies: “I don’t believe 
I stated anywhere that dimmers are 
‘unusual’ or ‘in the future. I said they 
are ‘the biggest news in residential 
lighting.’ Dimmers and lamps are only 
part of the modern lighting story. Far 
more important are the lighting concepts 
the article attempted to illustrate by 
means of a visit to a lighting designer's 
own apartment. I never heard of Helen 
L. Pearlman and her dimmers, and 
therefore had to settle for Richard Kelly 
and his.” —Ed. 


Necessary Calls? 

Your suave and over-socialized Mr. 
Fadiman is ruining my appetite for 
English prose. If Manzoni, Hélderlin 
and so on (Reading I’ve Liked, April 
HOLIDAY) can be made to “connect 
with us,” my line is busy. And from 
any jotter who goes in for the tired 
words “offbeat,” “kidding,” ‘‘dead- 
pan,” “riles,” “schizophrenia of our 
time,” one is permanently disconnected. 
Are these messages necessary? 


CLEMENT HATHAWAY 
Morrisiown, N.J. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letter will be considered. 
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Now! 4 Onion Dressings 
no one can buy 


The very first onion dressings 
---make them with this new GOOD SEASONS MIX! 


Good Seasons Onion Dressing. So different, so deli- 
cious. A light, fresh dressing with an herb-spice base, flecks 
of sweet, red peppe 

Flavorful, but never 

directions are on 

your favorite oil 

The water, or a su 


below for delicious suggestions. 


Creamy Onion Dressing for Cole Slaw. Prepare the 
Good Seasons Dressing but substitute either sour cream or 
mayonnaise for the water. This dressing, stirred into shredded 
cabbage salads, ends all that teary business of chopping 
onions. And the flavor is evenly distributed, subtle. pe 
Onion -Orange Dressing. In making the dressing, use 
orange juice instead of water. New and very good on all 
fruit salads. Or, on a green salad that has either orange sec- 
tions or canned mandarin oranges (so easy), and a sprinkle 

of blue cheese chunks. 


Tomato-Onion 

stitute chili 

1 tablespoon c¢ pickle. A smooth and zesty 
dressing, to brighten green salads, sea food, cottage cheese. 


Get the new Good Seasons cruet, with measurements 
marked, where you buy the 7 Mixes: Italian, Classic, 
Garlic, Cheese-Garlic, Onion, Bleu Cheese, Exotic Herbs. 


Recipes recommended by General Foods Kitchens 


Ue « 
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The Zoomatic -greatest advance in 8mm movie cameras since Bell & Howell originated 
electric eye photography! You zoom from wide angle to dramatic 
close-ups (i); view the zoom (2); shift to slow motion instantly (8); the 
electric eye lens sets itself 4). Only the 8mm Zoomatic zooms in 


perfect focus, whether you’re catching a put-out at third or a baby’s 


smile six feet away. Discover Bell & Howell’s new world of zoom. 


Zoom home movie cameras...Zoom movie and slide projectors, too! 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH JMAGINATION » Bell & Howell 





by F. L. Lucas 


HOLIDAY readers are already pleas- 
antly familiar with F. L. Lucas. In 
our March issue, PARTY OF ONE in- 
troduced him to the American mag- 
azine public with his delightful essay 
on Style. Here Clifton Fadiman 
ushers him in for a second appearance: 


“Mr. Lucas is a Cambridge don, a 
classicist, a poet, a travel-book writer, 
a translator from the Greek and a 
decorated veteran of two World Wars. 
His scholarly career has been brilliant 
» and varied. It has been a long one, 
too: once, held up in his nurse’s arms, 
he saw an unimpressive little old lady 
pass in a black brougham, and was 
disillusioned to learn that she was the 
great Queen Victoria. 


PARTY OF 





ONE 


We all have more vitality than we think—and our happiness 


may well depend on learning how to use it fully 


learned, knows how to preserve a just 
balance between the books made by 
man and the natural universe made 
for man.” —THE EDITORS 


@ Forthousands of years, sages have 
discoursed on the vanity of human 
wishes; sometimes forgetting that 
life without wishes would become 
vainer still. It is easy to argue that 
wealth can be a demoralizing nui- 
sance; fame, a bauble (who reads his 
own epitaph?); and power a poison 
(who in his senses could covet the 
career of Stalin?). Even understand- 
ing is sometimes an affliction that 
makes a man dismal as a wet hen; 
learning, a burden that can leave 
him heavy as a hogshead ; and beauty 


Vitality par excellence: at seventy-five 
the great Japanese artist Hokusai looked forward 





DRAWING BY ARNOLD ROTH 


‘“*Through Mr. Lucas’s mellow 
reflections blow the quieter airs of 
an older day. Yet they do not smell 
of the lamp and the inkhorn. For 
evidence, see the words that follow, 
recalling the energetic “Browning 
and his 


How good is man’s life, the mere 
living ! how fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the 
senses forever in joy! 


“Mr. Lucas’ essay could have been 
written only by a man who, however 


to doing his greatest work when 110. 





not only brief, but often perilous 
(for the husband of Helen of Troy 
herself may be no more enviable 
than the poor Dragon that guarded 
the Golden Apples). And yet, watch- 
ing the world, one may wonder that 
so many men seem blind and heed- 
less about a source of happiness 
much less dubious or dangerous than 
these—simple vitality. 

It is not merely that even philos- 
ophers lose much of their virtue, as 
Horace observed, when they have 
streaming colds; or, as Shakespeare 


echoed, when they have toothache. 
Vitality is, in my experience, not 
only a precondition of most hap- 
piness, but itself one of the surest 
sources of it. For many, indeed, the 
Universe is too grim to be contem- 
plated, let alone enjoyed, without a 
certain degree of intoxication. Yet 
most forms of intoxication are haz- 
ardous. But there remains this one 
happy form of it that leaves no head- 
aches—intoxication with the vital 
rush of the blood in one’s own veins. 
The happiness of Wordsworth, to 
put it a little differently, was that he 
so wisely contrived to be drunk with 
brook water from the fells of West- 
morland. I doubt if, when all was 
over, Omar Khayyam had got nearly 
as much happiness from all the 
grapes of Shiraz. 

What else, indeed, but vitality is 
the main cause for the conspicuous 
and ubiquitous happiness of young 
things? If kittens and puppies, 
lambs and chicks and children are 
constantly delighted, and delightful, 
it is, above all, because they have a 
surplus of vitality—more than they 
strictly need, more than they know 
what to do with. 

No doubt for human beings, even 
in youth, this complete lightheart- 
edness is less easy. Their fears, griefs, 
and jealousies can commence early 
in childhood; and can cut deep, be- 
cause they already begin to discover 
#the hardness and complexity of life 
before they have acquired the power 
and knowledge to cope with it; and 
so may feel themselves impotently 
battling with something vast, mys- 
terious, and cruel. Hence small 
children can suffer immense mis- 
eries—the more immense because 
they feel-so small. Yet for the ado- 
lescent, even so, their vitality usu- 
ally comes to the rescue, with quick 
forgetfulness and resilient hope. Not 
the subtlest of metaphysics could 
reconcile them one-tenth as well 
with existence as the mere throb and 
flush of twenty summers. 

But afterwards? There is no elixir 
of life, except vitality itself. Yet, as 

Continued on Page 11 
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Continued from Page 9 

life goes on, vitality grows ever 
harder to keep. Some squander it in 
frantic overwork, like Balzac or 
- Dickens, Some waste it on diversions 
far more futile—on books not worth 
reading, or pedantries not worth 
pursuit; on stupid official functions ; 
on dinners where the speeches are 
enough to drive one to drink; on 
social parties where no one can hear 
what anyone says, and nothing is 
worth hearing anyway, since people 
are merely chattering what they do 
not mean in the least, to people for 
whom they do not care twopence. 

The mature can no longer expect 
to play like spendthrifts with that 
gorgeous surplus of energy which 
blesses youth. And, from mere lack 
of vitality, many people may miss 
happiness simply by despairing of 
it when some temporary mishap has 
destroyed it. For happiness may 
need a number of reiterated attempts. 
But the devitalized lack the dogged 
persistence to make them. The gift 
of accepting the inevitable is no 
doubt also an impOrtant part of 
happiness; but the devitalized ac- 
cept as inevitable what is not really 
so, and resign themselves to sit on 
glumly in the hole, or rut, into which 
they have fallen. 

No doubt such pertinacious en- 

ergy is mainly a matter of tempera- 
ment; and men cannot remake their 
own temperaments. But it depends 
also, quite a lot, on physical condi- 
tion. Therefore it seems to me one of 
the wonders of the world that men 
should so seldom treat their bodies 
with even one tenth of the consid- 
eration they show for their cars, or 
their bank balances. Yet it is a plat- 
itude that, while cars can be re- 
placed, and bank balances replen- 
ished, one will never (unless one be- 
lieves in transmigration) find a new 
body. 
If I sought a symbol for happiness 
it would perhaps be a mountain- 
spring gently, but unfailingly, over- 
flowing its basin with living water. 
There seems to me nothing in life 
more vital than to keep always this 
slight surplus of energy. One should 
always overflow. If human energy 
could be bought, like electrical, I do 
not know on what a wise man would 
sooner spend his money; even though 
it meant something near to beggar- 
ing himself. 

If after five wounds, gassing, and 
seventeen months of hospital in the 
First War, yet I have never had an 
illness since; if 1 was able during the 
Second War to work six days a week 
and fifty weeks a year, from 4 P.M. 
to 1 or 2 A.M., in addition to Home 
Guard service, with only one day’s 
absence in six years (from influenza), 
this good luck was, I think, mainly 


because between the wars I usually 
spent at least one month in twelve 
walking, and kept a car mainly in 
order to walk, in addition, one day 
every week or fortnight, for six or 
seven hours, in country less de- 
pressing than the immediate out- 
skirts of Cambridge; and because, 
even in the Second War, I managed 
to dig in the mornings before going 
down to the War Department in the 
afternoons. 

Most of those who lead intellec- 
tual lives are not particularly intel- 
ligent in the way they lead them, 
from not realizing that the brain 
easily becomes a kind of cancer to 
the body; and that physical condi- 
tion can do more for men’s happi- 
ness and usefulness than all the phi- 
losophers since Pythagoras. Val- 
etudinarians are a curse to them- 
selves and others; but most people 
seem to me not sufficiently vitality- 
conscious—bad stewards of their 
bodily energy. 

I rem@mber, years ago, hearing 
the late Lord Keynes remark, “I 
think I have killed the exercise bug.” 
(That is, he had learned to live with- 
out it. I seem to recall that Joseph 
Chamberlain had a similar idea.) At 
the time | wondered. And I wonder 
still if Keynes need have worked 
himself heroically to death in the 
public service during the Second 
War, had he adopted in earlier 
years a way of life less purely in- 
tellectual. 

So tyrannical, indeed, is the phys- 
ical, so vitally important its energy, 
that when | merely shift from the 
vertical to the horizontal, and think 
in bed, my whole character and out- 
look on life often seem changed. I 
have come to believe that ever to 
think of any harassing question in 
bed is idiocy. One may sleep on 
problems; but one should never lie 
awake over them. Somehow the 
helplessness of a recumbent posi- 
tion, like a tortoise on its back, the 
numbing impotence of drowsiness, 
and the depressing effect of dark- 
ness, combine to make every pebble 
in one’s path seem a rock of offense, 
every pismire a tiger, every pinprick 
a bleeding wound. Then when one 
rises in the morning, back to the 
vertical, one wonders what all the 
trouble was about. “I make a point 
of never lying awake,” said Wel- 
lington. Enviable man, to beso much 
his own master! I have learned to 
moderate this imbecility, but not to 
overcome it. Another reason why 
one should tire the body enough in 
the daytime to drug that fretting 
mole, the mind. 

““When the belly is full,” runs the 
Arab proverb, “‘it says to the heart, 
“Sing, fellow!’” That is not always 

Continued on Page 14 
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placed, and bank balances replen- 
ished, one will never (unless one be- 
lieves in transmigration) find a new 
body. 

If I sought a symbol for happiness 
it would perhaps be a mountain- 
spring gently, but unfailingly, over- 
flowing its basin with living water. 
There seems to me nothing in life 
more vital than to keep always this 
slight surplus of energy. One should 
always overflow. If human energy 
could be bought, like electrical, I do 
not know on what a wise man would 
sooner spend his money; even though 
it meant something near to beggar- 
ing himself. 

If after five wounds, gassing, and 
seventeen months of hospital in the 
First War, yet I have never had an 
illness since; if I was able during the 
Second War to work six days a week 
and fifty weeks a year, from 4 P.M. 
to 1 or 2 A.M., in addition to Home 
Guard service, with only one day’s 
absence in six years (from influenza), 
this good luck was, I think, mainly 





think of any harassing question in 
bed is idiocy. One may sleep on 
problems; but one should never lie 
awake over them. Somehow the 
helplessness of a recumbent posi- 
tion, like a tortoise on its back, the 
numbing impotence of drowsiness, 
and the depressing effect of dark- 
ness, combine to make every pebble 
in one’s path seem a rock of offense, 
every pismire a tiger, every pinprick 
a bleeding wound. Then when one 
rises in the morning, back to the 
vertical, one wonders what all the 
trouble was about. “I make a point 
of never lying awake,” said Wel- 
lington. Enviable man, to be so much 
his own master! I have learned to 
moderate this imbecility, but not to 
overcome it. Another reason why 
one should tire the body enough in 
the daytime to drug that fretting 
mole, the mind. 

“When the belly is full,” runs the 
Arab proverb, “‘it says to the heart, 
“Sing, fellow!’” That is not always 
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Continued from Page 11 
so; the belly may get overfull. Such a 
proverb clearly comes from a race famil- 
iar with bellies painfully empty. Yet it 
remains true, I think, that when the 
body isin radiant health, it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult for it not to infect the 
mind with its own sense of well-being. 
But more vivid still in its expression 
of this simple truth which, however 


obvious in theory, proves in practice so 
far from obvious to many, is the tale in 
The Arabian Nights of Haroun-al- 
Raschid and his fool. 

And when the Caliph had finished drink- 
ing, Bakloul said to him: “And if, O Com- 
mander of the Faithful, this glass of water 
you have just drunk refused to issue from 
your body, because of some retention of 
urine in your honorable bladder, what 


price would you pay for the means to make 
it come?” And Al-Raschid replied: “By 
Allah, in that case I would indeed give the 
whole length and breadth of my empire.” 
Then said Bakloul, grown suddenly full of 
sadness: “Ah, my Lord, an empire that 
weighs no more in the balance than a glass 
of water, or a jet of urine, ought not to cost 
all the cares it causes you, and the bloody 
wars it brings on us.” And, hearing him, 
Haroun burst into tears. 











It is twenty years since I first read 
this blunt wisdom; but I have never 
forgotten it. 

But there is health of mind as well 
as of body. The havoc a sick body 
can play with the mind is obvious; 
but anyone who troubles to read 
psychology, soon sees that a sick 
mind can sometimes play equal 
havoc with heart, lungs, or stomach, 
and even distort sight, hearing, taste, 
or smell. Invalids have been happy; 
blind men have been happy; but I 
doubt if much happiness can ever 
reach the badly neurotic. 

Unfortunately, however, though 
naturally, modern psychologists have 
concerned themselves so much more 
with mental sickness, that it is sel- 
dom easy to extract from them any 
clear idea of mental health—indeed 
from their books one might think at 
times that no such thing existed. But 
the type of mind that I have come 
most to admire is one which wastes 
as little as possible of the energy it 
needs for battling with the world, in 
battling with itself; which keeps its 
hatreds for things, not persons, 
knowing that men do not make 
themselves; which is as active as if 
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is healthy already. “To him 
that hath shall be given.” A 
warped mentality can seldom, 
if ever, straighten itself. And 
whether it is warped or not, 
must depend mainly, if not 
wholly, on inborn tempera- 
ment, upbringing, and circum- 
stance. 

For health of mind and char- 
acter, upbringing seems ex- 
tremely potent, both to help 
and to harm. The vital thing, I 
believe, is to grow up in a 
happy home (for conflicts be- 
tween parents mean conflicts in 
the child) and in an atmosphere 
so warm with sympathy that 
few punishments are needed, 
beyond the sudden chill of af- 
fection temporarily withheld. 
‘“‘Warm”’ mean 
“stuffy” ; on the contrary noth- 
ing is more vital than early 
training in independence. 

Two Victorian parents come 
at this moment to my mind, 


does not 


as Opposite instances of wis- 
dom and folly. ‘“‘My father,” 
said Lord Salisbury’s school- 
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cause, as well as a result, of continued 
vitality. Few guardian angels are so 
effective as le diable au corps. 

Physical differences must play a large 
part; but it remains amazing how this 
ardor of energy can sometimes resist 
even the decadence of age. It is enough 
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Continued from Page 11 
so; the belly may get overfull. Such a 
proverb clearly comes from a race famil- 
iar with bellies painfully empty. Yet it 
remains true, I think, that when the 
body isin radiant health, it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult for it not to infect the 
mind with its own sense of well-being. 
But more vivid still in its expression 
of this simple truth which, however 


obvious in theory, proves in practice so 
far from obvious to many, is the tale in 
The Arabian Nights of Haroun-al- 
Raschid and his fool. 


And when the Caliph had finished drink- 
ing, Bakloul said to him: “And if, O Com- 
mander of the Faithful, this glass of water 
you have just drunk refused to issue from 
your body, because of some retention of 
urine in your honorable bladder, what 


price would you pay for the means to make 
it come?” And Al-Raschid replied: “By 
Allah, in that case I would indeed give the 
whole length and breadth of my empire.” 
Then said Bakloul, grown suddenly full of 
sadness: “Ah, my Lord, an empire that 
weighs no more in the balance than a glass 
of water, or a jet of urine, ought not to cost 
all the cares it causes you, and the bloody 
wars it brings on us.” And, hearing him, 
Haroun burst into tears. 
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It is twenty years since I first read 
this blunt wisdom; but I have never 
forgotten it. 

But there is health of mind as well 
as of body. The havoc a sick body 
can play with the mind is obvious; 
but anyone who troubles to read 
psychology, soon sees that a sick 
mind can sometimes play equal 
havoc with heart, lungs, or stomach, 
and even distort sight, hearing, taste, 
or smell. Invalids have been happy; 
blind men have been happy; but I 
doubt if much happiness can ever 
reach the badly neurotic. 

Unfortunately, however, though 
naturally, modern psychologists have 
concerned themselves so much more 
with mental sickness, that it is sel- 
dom easy to extract from them any 
clear idea of mental health—indeed 
from their books one might think at 
times that no such thing existed. But 
the type of mind that I have come 
most to admire is one which wastes 
as little as possible of the energy it 
needs for battling with the world, in 
battling with itself; which keeps its 
hatreds for things, not persons, 
knowing that men do not make 
themselves; which is as active as if 
it were building for eternity, yet re- 
signed, as sensible men must be, to 
the realization that in a few years 
we, and all our works, shall be as if 
we had never been. For one who 
lives convinced that nothing matters 
which he does, becomes a slug; one 
who imagines that anything he per- 
forms is likely to matter prodi- 
giously, is likely to become a pomp- 
ous fool. 

On the other hand one must ad- 
mit that the mind, though it can do 
a good deal for the health of the 
body it inhabits, probably cannot 
do much for its own health unless it 
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is healthy already. “To him 
that hath shall be given.” A 
warped mentality can seldom, 
if ever, straighten itself. And 
whether it is warped or not, 
must depend mainly, if not 
wholly, on inborn tempera- 
ment, upbringing, and circum- 
stance. 

For health of mind and char- 
acter, upbringing seems ex- 
tremely potent, both to help 
and to harm. The vital thing, I 
believe, is to grow up in a 
happy home (for conflicts be- 
tween parents mean conflicts in 
the child) and in an atmosphere 
so warm with sympathy that 
few punishments are needed, 
beyond the sudden chill of af- 
fection temporarily withheld. 
‘“‘Warm’’ does not mean 
“stuffy”; on the contrary noth- 
ing is more vital than early 
training in independence. 

Two Victorian parents come 
at this moment to my mind, 
as opposite instances of wis- 
dom and folly. ““My father,” 
said Lord Salisbury’s school- 
boy son, “always treats me as 
if | were an ambassador; and 
I like it so.” “I have known 
boys,” observed Dr. Arnold, 
the famous headmaster of 
Rugby from 1828 to 1842, 
“boys of eight or nine years 
old, who did not so much as 
know what would happen to 
them after their death.” Did 
he? Words fail me to express 
my admiration for the first of 
these attitudes, or my abomi- 
nation of the second. 

But health of mind as of 
body needs, even if possessed, 
constantly to be maintained. In 
either case, the principle is the 
same—to keep stirring. Activ- 
ity is difficult without health: 
health, without activity. One of 
the wisest remarks about siving 
that I have ever read, is the 
Italian poet Alfieri’s summary 
of his own experience—that he 
had always found life empty 
except when it was filled by 
both “un degno amore” and 
‘qualche nobile lavoro’’— 
“worthy love” and ‘‘dignified 
work.” 

But simply to live on af- 
fection alone without work, or 
on work alone without affec- 
tion, is trying to hop through 
life on one leg. Our natures are 
double—part egoist, part al- 
truist; and both sides must be 
served—or one of them may 
die, and poison us. 

In the quest for happiness, 
then, a sufficiency of activity 
seems vital; being itself a 


cause, as well as a result, of continued 
vitality. Few guardian angels are so 
effective as le diable au corps. 

Physical differences must play a large 
part; but it remains amazing how this 
ardor of energy can sometimes resist 
even the decadence of age. It is enough 


to recall Titian still vigorously painting 
after ninety; or Sarah Bernhardt, vowing 
to live to a hundred to annoy her ene- 
mies, and acting till her death at seventy- 
nine, even after losing a leg; or Winston 
Churchill taking up the weight of a six 
years’ struggle to save the world, at an 


age when most men abandon themselves 
to an armchair by the fire. 

Most explicit of all is the Japanese, 
Hokusai. “From the age of six,” he says, 
“I had a mania for drawing the forms of 
things. By the time I was fifty | had pub- 
lished an infinity of designs; but nothing 
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that I produced before seventy is worth 
considering. At seventy-three I have 
learned a little about the reai structure 
of nature, of animals, plants, birds, 
fishes, and insects. In consequence, 
when I am eighty, I shall have made 
more progress; at ninety I shall pene- 
trate the mystery of things; at a hun- 
dred I shall certainly have reached a 


marvelous stage; and when I am a 


hundred and ten, everything I do— 
even a dot or a line—will be alive. 

“Written at the age of seventy-five by 
me, once Hokusai, today Gwakio Rojin, 
the old man mad about drawing.” 

He died, alas, at a mere eighty-nine, 
declaring that if he could have had 
only another five years he would have 
become a great artist. But that, surely, 
is the way to grow old; which is 
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simply—not to let oneself grow old. 
Activity to the last! 

Nature, men used fancifully to 
say, abhors a vacuum: but of human 
nature this is actually true. Even 
futile activity, whatever the Buddhist 
view, may be better, at least for 
western minds, than none at all. One 
of Napoleon’s prisoners, Ouvrard, 
kept himself sane in solitary con- 
finement by daily scattering on the 
floor of his cell a number of pins, 
and groping about till he had found 
them all again. It is the idle dog that 
is most pestered by his fleas. He 
would be far happier worrying a 
stick. We all need our sticks to 
worry, even if we realize at moments 
that they are merely dry sticks; 
though of course this wisdom fails 
if, instead of the dog worrying the 
stick, the stick begins to worry the 
dog. If the pure extravert is apt to be 
unintelligent, the pure introvert 
tends to grow broody. Life does not 
bear too much thinking on: the best 
antidote is action. 

One of the problems of our mod- 
ern world is that so many unfor- 
tunate beings are forced to spend 
their lives on work they dislike, or 
would dislike if they had more sense. 
The ancient Greek view that much 
mechanical labor is unworthy of 
free men because it warps: the body 
(and, they might have added, 
mind) is bleak, but true. 

The happiest work, I think, 
must be creative—not in the nar- 
row sense that we should all be 
painting pictures or writing odes, 
but in the sense that it calls on 
the individual for intelligent skill 
exerted in his own way, even if it 
is only growing vegetables; that it 
should not be the mechanical drudg- 
ery of slaves toiling at a conveyor- 
belt, or pouring nails down a pipe. 

If | were a bricklayer, | should 
have no initiative of my own in lay- 
ing my bricks—the architect would 
have settled all that; but I should at 
least want the fun of finding how to 
lay bricks as fast as they can be well 
laid, with that economy of effort 
which in a work of art we call 
“grace”; but my trade union would 
not let me, for quite understandable, 
yet really lamentable, reasons. And I 
should have to stroll wearily and 
listlessly about my job, like all the 
other bricklayers that anyone may 
see anywhere any day. A detestable 
conclusion. 

The bane of our time, in short, is 
that instead of doing work we like, 
and as much of it as we healthily 
can, and living largely on the joy of 
that, we do work we dislike, and as 
little as possible, and expect to live 
only in our moments of leisure, which 
we try our utmost to extend. And 
when we get that leisure many of us 
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spend it, not on activity, but in the 
lame impotence of passive spectators. 

The curse of labor does not lie in 
labor, but in the unsatisfactory kinds 
of it to which all except the lucky 
have always been, and still are, con- 
demned—work that distorts body 
or mind, that is tedious, or useless, 
or immoderate. To be satisfactory, 
indeed, it is not enough that work 
be of a kind that can become inter- 
esting. The human mind has a use- 
ful, yet horrible, capacity for grow- 
ing interested, sometimes, even in 
the most sterile and futile subjects. 
The shelves of libraries groan with 
books and dissertations that ought 
to have bored their writers too insuf- 
ferably ever to get written. Ideally, 
work should not only be interesting 
to the worker; it should also not 
make him uninteresting to his intel- 
ligent fellow creatures. And it should 
be useful not only to the doer but 
to others. It is this that makes, for 
example, the supreme good fortune 
of a good doctor. Indeed it is hard 
for activity to seem lastingly satisfy- 
ing if it serves no ends but one’s 
own. 

Another condition of happy activ- 
ity is that it shold be successful, yet 
not too easily successful. There should 
be difficulties enough to challenge 
brain or sinew, but difficulties that 
can be overcome; just as the happi- 
est climate for human development 
is something less soft than Tahiti, 
less hard than Greeniand. Happiness 
depends more on progressing and 
succeeding, than on being something, 
or possessing something. It seems 
likely enough that a housemaid pro- 
moted to housekeeper may feel as 
much satisfaction as a Foreign Sec- 
retary promoted to Prime Minister. 
Such things are largely relative. If 
the lift is going up (no matter from 
which floor to which)—elation; if it 
is going down—gloom. 

It may, however, be a misfortune 
to succeed too rapidly, or too easily. 
For most men, it is usually happier 
to succeed constantly rather than 
spectacularly; to advance with +a 
steady moderation that leaves future 
possibilities unexhausted; so that 
life itself ends before the tide of suc- 
cess and achievement has seriously 
ebbed. 

The essential is always to have 
something in hand. In Montaigne’s 
phrase, let death take a man still 
planting his cabbages. No doubt, 
this stress on activity may strike 
some as febrile. There was some In- 
dian who observed in his wisdom: 
“To stand is better than to move; to 
sit than to stand; to lie than to sit; 
and to be dead than all that.” But 
this seems to me a dismal and de- 
testable view of life, attributable 
partly to a debilitating climate, Any 


race that really adopted such princi- 
ples would, in this aggressively com- 
petitive world, probably soon attain its 
wish—or its imagined wish—and be- 
come extinct indeed. 

Without vitality, life becomes as void 
of gaiety and zest as a wood where no 
birds sing. It seems to me a folly, ex- 
cept where it is a duty, or a necessity, 
to lose that active, buoyant joie de vivre 


whose basis is so largely physical, for 
any of the things that human ambition 
labors for; still more a folly to lose 
it for any bauble in the toyshop of 
the world. Poor Bakloul the buffoon” 
was wiser after all than the golden 
Caliph of Baghdad. 


rHE END 





From an essay on ‘“‘Happiness” to be pub- 
lished by Macmillan in F. L. Lucas’ The 
Greatest Problem, and Other Essays. 
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@ If the current prestige of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature is a bit tottery, 
surely one cause is the repeated ignor- 
ing of the claims of Robert Frost. To 
crown with the laurel a Laxness or a 
Jiménez and deny it to a Frost (or a 
Malraux or a Kazantzakis) suggests a 
recurrent tenderness for the second- 
rate. 

I do not conceive that Miss Ser- 
geant’s biographical memoir of our 
finest living poet will budge Stockholm. 
Nor does it much matter. Ennobeled or 
not, this elusive, beautiful old man 
with the seamed face and chameleon 
mind will survive to confound all lit- 
erary weathers: permafrost. 

Some future scholar, pat with every 
fact and date, will try to corner and fit 
Frost into a full-fig biography. Such is 
not the intent of Miss Sergeant, writing 
out of deep love and long friendship. 
Actually her 441-page book does con- 
tain much valuable and fascinating in- 
formation, a great deal of it new. Espe- 
cially rich are the chapters on Frost’s 
San Francisco childhood, his boyhood 
and adolescence in Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, and the difficult, rewarding 
early years in New Hampshire and 
England. But the book’s qualities lie 
in areas other than those of complete- 
ness and academic detachment. Draw- 
ing on some hitherto unpublished cor- 
respondence, on many long talks with 
her subject, on the poems themselves, 
and most of all on her sympathy with 
Frost’s universe, the author traces what 
Wordsworth, in his alternate title to 
The Prelude, called the “Growth of a 
Poet’s Mind.” 

The mind was there, it would seem, 
from Frost’s high-school years; and, 
infused into it, an unshakable will, an 
unvarying sense of vocation that has 
borne him through poverty, neglect 
personal tragedy. All this is made clear, 
not only by biographical narrative but 
by constant reference to the poetry it- 
self. So many examples are given, 
chosen and arranged with such deli- 
cacy and tact, that they form, within 
the body of the book, a masterly an- 
thology. 

The power of Frost’s personality, as 
of his poetry, flows from the cohabita- 
tion, in creative tension, of a rocklike 
essential sanity and a proud, cross- 
grained waywardness, both used delib- 
erately as the materials of art. “Keep 
the crooked straightness, whatever you 
drop,” suggests the poet in a note to 
Miss Sergeant. She has kept it. 


‘ 


Raymond Postgate’s Every Man Is 
God (rather portentously labeled for so 
well-mannered a book) appeared here 
some months ago. It has apparently 
sunk without a trace, which seems too 
bad. There must be many middle-aged 
fogies like me who can adjust their 
gaits with pleasure to a sound, old- 
fashioned, three-generation English 





novel—provided the author is intel- 
ligent, as Mr. Postgate is. 

To such readers I recommend this 
tale of the fall of the house of Aiderton, 
an English family whose fortunes are 
traced from Victorian days almost to 
our own. It is the story of a curse laid 
upon that house and of how the curse 
was expiated. The reader will not travel 
far before perceiving that Mr. Postgate 
is both writing a novel and performing 
a stunt. The stunt lies in the careful 
congruency of his plot and characters 
with those found in the classical Aga- 
memnon legend, particularly the ver- 
sion made immortal by Aeschylus. 
Interesting is the ingenuity with which 
Mr. Postgate contrives plausible mod- 
ern equivalents, down to the technique 
of the bathtub murder. Though it all 
sounds a little mechanical, it doesn’t 
read that way. Mr. Postgate’s switch 
on a plot that has withstood a 2500- 
year test is as legitimate as O’Neill’s 
heavy-handed revamping of myth in 
Mourning Becomes Electra or T. S. 
Eliot’s subtler borrowings from Eurip- 
ides. 

Every Man Is God (there’s no use—I 
simply cannot stand that title) is also 
remarkable for the almost archaeologi- 
cal patience and skill with which the 
Victorian and Edwardian past is recon- 
structed. Would you care to know ex- 
actly how a great country house was 
run in the 80’s? Mr. Postgate is the man 
to tell you, without ever telling you too 
much. A sound, solid novel, with a 
nice, satisfactory murder at its core, 
and every sentence boasting an old- 
fashioned subject and predicate. 

Mr. Postgate owns and wears many 
hats. HoLipay readers will remember 
his delightful Party of One essay on the 
Latin classics in our April issue. He is 
also a wine authority, unusual in his 
incapacity to intimidate. The Plain 
Man’s Guide to Wine has heretofore 
een available only in England. It is 
good to have it published here, in a 
revised, updated edition. Without res- 
ervation | recommend it as the most 
useful book of its size (136 pages) in 
its overcrowded field. It contains all 
the information and counsel any non- 
expert can digest, and is written in 
clean, clear, anti-chi-chi English. 


Speaking of Ho.tpay contributors: 
the reader may want to know about the 
first fruits of a long-term plan for con- 
verting enduring HOLIDAY material into 
handy and handsome books. Avmerican 
Panorama comprises thirty-three essays 
on the Western states (including Alaska 
and Hawaii), reprinted from these 
pages, embellished with sixteen pages 
of full-color Ho.ipay illustrations. The 
Travel Guides, prepared with the co-op- 
eration of the editors of HOLIDAY, are 
modestly priced, pocketable, illustrated, 
up-to-date, concise. The first ten cover 
Britain, London, France, Paris, the 


Riviera and southern France, Italy, Rome, 
Florence and the hill towns, Spain, and 
Scandinavia. For those master of neither 
the space nor the patience for more than 
one guide to each of these areas, this is it. 


And now a last word pitched to Lewis 
Carrollians or Aliceites: the talented 
science-fiction writer and mathematical 
expert Martin Gardner has produced, 


surely as a labor of love, something the 
world may not know it has long sorely 
needed. That is, an annotated edition 
of the Alice books, replete with quaint 
and curious lore, with every allusion, 
puzzle, chess move and logic-joke clearly 
and pleasantly explained by a man who 
has obviously devoted a fair part of his 
life to this diverting business. The pub- 
lishers claim that their volume, hand- 


somely printed and bound, is the first and 
only edition containing the full text, to- 
gether with all the original Tenniel illustra- 
tions in the correct places. If this is true, the 
book at once becomescatnipto bibliophiles, 
as well as to amateur logicians and mathe- 
maticians, and to many others to whom 
the curious mind of the Rev. Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson remains perennially 


fascinating. rHE END 





ONE IN A SERIES OF SEASHELL-INSPIRED ART TREASURES PRESENTED BY SHELL OIL COMPANY 


In 17th century, boxes like this contained spices for drinks such as grog and eggnog. Shown: whole cloves and nutmegs. Box courtesy James Robinson, inc. 


Nature helps man exalt craftsmanship into 


re 
‘| wo hundred and ninety-four years ago in the reign of Charles the Second, a 
superlative silversmith known to us today simply as “RS” fashioned the handsome 
spice box you see here. Like Botticelli and Cellini, he turned for decorative inspira- 
tion to one of nature’s simplest and most widely copied forms—the seashell. Down 


through the centuries artists and craftsmen have relied heavily on nature for 


inspiration. 


Scientists, too, turn to nature for inspiration, for it is their task to equate the 
offerings of nature with the things man can use. At Shell, hundreds of scientists — 
inspired by one of nature’s most versatile natural resources, petroleum — create, Shel 
develop and perfect ideas that result in substances useful to man. This imaginative 
research yields petroleum and chemical products that perform better, last longer 





and cost less. Millions know these products by the sign of the familiar shell. 
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The Shell Companies 
Oil Company 

Shell Chemicai Company 

Shell Pipe Line Corporation 


Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd 
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World’s wettest place is in: 
0 Hawaii O+ Brazil O Burma 


When it rains on Hawaii’s Mount 
Waialeale, it pours. Average rain- 
fall there is 471.68 inches. On your 
trip to Hawaii, carry The First 
National Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks. They’re safe: only you can 
cash them! 


Country most Americans 
visit is: 


O Englartd O France 0 Italy 


More than a million Americans 
traveled to foreign lands last year. 
France was their favorite, with 
England second and Italy third. 
Happily, a good share of these 
tourists carried The First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks 
along with them. They’re the 
travelers checks. known and ac- 
cepted everywhere! 


Paper money 
was first used in: 
OQ Sweden O England O China 


Paper money is an invention of the 
Chinese and its use is believed to 
date from the 7th century A.D. 
Chances are the early Chinese 
money didn’t come in colors like 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. Each denomina- 
tion ($10, $20, $50, $100) comes in 
a different color for instant identi- 
fication. Ask for'them at your bank! 


The 


‘ 


First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 





Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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PERSONAL REPORT 


JOHANNESBURG: 


Incident 
ina 
Running War 


by Tom Hopkinson 


@ It was late Saturday morning in Johannesburg and we 
were all preparing to leave the offices of Drum, Africa’s big- 
gest magazine, of which I am the editor, for home. Suddenly 
there was shouting from the street and we scurried to the 
windows. “It’s a pass raid,” someone said. 

“No it isn’t, it’s a shebeen raid.” (Shebeens are illegal 
drinking dens.) ““They’ve been raiding the Tree Tops.” 

The photographers snatched their cameras and we ran 
down into the street. A mixed selection of humanity was be- 
ing bundled into two polite vehicles, metal cages on low 
wheels: eight or ten “flat boys’ —household cleaners, recog- 
nizable by their undignified uniform of dark-blue vest$ and 
sloppy knee-length shorts; a dozen laborers in ragged cloth- 
ing; three or four Africans in suits and ties, and a couple of 
hard-case whites. 

These last were “mailers,” purveyors of illicit liquor. 
They buy drink, chiefly brandy and beer, at liquor stores as 
if for themselves, and hand it over to the shebeen “queens,” 
who either pay them a profit or give them free drinks in re- 
turn. Since prices in shebeens are double those in bars, no 
white man drinks in a shebeen unless he’s either a “‘mailer”’ or 
a visitor looking for sensation. 

After a few years all “mailers” look alike: red-faced, 
sandy-haired, filthy. They tremble, their eyes refuse to focus. 
They keep shaking their heads and blinking, as though some- 
where far below the surface they still hope to understand 
what is going on. Degraded, sometimes brutal, but more often 
simply childish, there is something profoundly touching 
about them, as though they were muttering through in- 
flamed and broken lips: ““We’re human, too, if only we could 
get at it.” 

Directing the raid were two white plain-clothes police, a 
tall thin one in a dark blue shirt, and a short round-faced 
man, little more than a boy, with the air of a debauched 
cherub. Under the strain of a good deal of heckling from the 
bystanders, they were quickly growing exasperated. 

I nodded to the two cameramen to clear off. Shebeen raids 
are nothing new in Johannesburg, and if the cops started 
pulling in the bystanders, the photographers would be the 
first to go inside. 

Then suddenly I caught sight of our darkroom assistant, 
Johnson. Conspicuous in his long white coat, he had been 
rashly shouting and jeering at the raiders. Now he had been 
seized by an Indian cop who twisted his white coat and shirt 
into a tight knot. There seemed almost nothing left of John- 
son’s narrow chest and thin neck; it was all knot. From his 
wild look and angry splutter of protest I could see what was 
about to happen. “Keep quiet, Johnson!” I shouted, trying 
to get closer to him through the crowd. 

Too late. With a shove and a twist he tried feebly to es- 
cape. In a flash the Indian had Johnson’s arms pinned be- 
hind him and he was thrust into the cage among the rest. 

Continued on Page 22 
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SAS cuts 


dire: 
to put you 
there 


Even the flowers are more romantic on the “Spanish Steps” in Rome, 


ALL THE SIGHTS, DELIGHTS AND FESTIVALS 
OF EUROPE FOR $136 LESS! 


Who wants to wait till next year when you can save up to 29% on SAS round trip 

jet economy class this fall or winter! That's a saving of up to one hundred thirty-six big 

American dollars—enough to pay for all your hotel bills in Europe. And SAS 17-day oriiititilienss aimassiet atinices 
excursions start October Ist, the start of the uncrowded travel season, when sophisticates eT ee ee ena 

go for the wine and harvest festivals, for skiing holidays, for a gala Christmas. . 7 : 
JET TRANSATLANTIC OR TRANSPOLAR on the DC-8C with the SAS personality. Enjoy the _ FARES | : FREE ecu oa. cocowaetringr ap tela 
added service of the only Maitre de Cabine in the sky. Then wing through Europe on the : 
SAS Caravelle Jet. And combine all this speed and splendor with your choice of up to 18 extra 
cities at no extra fare. SAS Extra-City Excursions start as low as $350 round trip. 


Pay later, if you wish. But plan now with your SAS travel agent. 


SAS - Happiest Combination in Jet Age Travel 


Mr./Mrs./Miss— 
Address. 
City 


My SAS Travel Agent is. 
SAS General Sales Agents worldwide for Guest Aerovias Mexico and Thai Internationa}. 
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Continued from Page 20 

“What's this for?” I called out. 
“Where are you taking him?” No one 
took the slightest notice. 

The Indian cop had made a further 
capture. The whites were giving orders 
to the drivers to get going. 

I ran round to the front and put my 
hand on the arm of one of the police, 


“That boy in there works for me. The 
one in the white coat. I want to know 
where you're taking him.” 

“Police headquarters.” 

“On what charge?” 

“Assault.” 

Inside the packed cages men were 
clinging to each other for support, but 
I managed to catch Johnson’s eyes. 


I got my car and followed. When I 
reached police headquarters, I drove 
straight in behind their vans and parked. 

The prisoners were ordered down a 
corridor. I went after them and stood 
near a doorway. I felt sure that in a few 
minutes someone in authority would 
ask me what I wanted, and that any- 
one who did so must be partly sym- 


who gave me a puzzied look. “See you in five minutes.” pathetic. 





v Ve 
Meet ANGLiA Everything you do is more fun when you take 


ANGLIA, England’s newest, proudest export, a totally new kind of prac- 
tical car! Nimble new 42 h.p. overhead valve engine simply roars (purrs 
actually) away from competitors! Lion-sized passenger comfort. More 
window area, for safety, including that zippy Z-line rear window. Superb 
British craftsmanship. Parts and expert service from over 700 dealers 
coast-to-coast. Costs only *1629* and gives you up to 40 m.p.g. Counting 
everything, ANGLIA can save you up to 9¢ per mile. Going to the 
beach this week end? ANGLIA savings will pay for your beach hat! 


Get the LR ON’s share of driving fun! 















cS) 
English 


FORD 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN. ye CHOOSE FROM 12 MODELS IN THE ENGLISH FORD LINE, 


INCLUDING ANGLIA, PREFECT, CONSUL, ZEPHYR, ZODIAC, AND THAMES VANS. 
FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER, CALL YOUR LOCAL WESTERN UNION OPERATOR 25... pe 





Made in England for the Ford Motot Company Dearborn, Mich. Sold and serviced in the United States by selected deolers who are listed in the Yellow Pages. For further information write Imported 
Cer Sales, Ford Motor Company, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. *Mir's. suggested retail price at Eastern & Gulf ports of entry. State and local taxes and transportation from POE extra, 
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So it happened. A young man in 
sports coat and suéde shoes ap- 
proached me. I pointed Johnson out. 
“That’s all right,” said the young 
man. “That lot was drinking in a 
shebeen. They'll only have their 
names and addresses taken.” 

“No,” said the blue-shirted cop, 
coming up at that moment. “That 
boy in the white coat’s booked for 
assault.” 

“Pity,” said the first one, walking 
off. “Otherwise you could have 
taken him home right away.” 

“We've got to get them sorted 
out. Come back in an hour,” the 
tall plain-clothes cop explained. 
“Ask in the Charge Office. They'll 
tell you where to find us.” 

Back again in an hour. A sergeant 
ran his eye quickly down the book. 
No sign of Johnson. I must be mis- 
taken. No one of that name. As a 
last resort he told me to call in at the 
C.I.D., Room X. 

Inside Room X were the occu- 
pants of the police vans, seated 
about in attitudes of apathy and 
dejection. There were also two 
women—an enormous pale Colored 
woman (that is, of mixed blood) 
who I knew was the shebeen queen, 
and her equally large African as- 
sistant. 

The tall cop beckoned me over. 
“We're just coming to your case.” 
He ordered an Indian. detective to 
bring me a chair, and I sat down be- 
side the two police as though mak- 
ing the third man on a tribunal. The 
policeman next to me was slowly 
completing a long gray official form, 
asking questions in Afrikaans to 
which Johnson replied in the same 
language. I said nothing, but watched 
the sheet laboriously filling up. At 
last we came to “CHARGE.” This, | 
was sure, was the crucial moment. 
If the charge once got filled in, the 
case would have to go forward to the 
magistrate. 

The tall policeman described the 
assault and said that, in addition, 
Johnson had not had his reference 
book—or pass—on him. 

“That’s true,” I broke in. “He 
hadn't his pass, but only because he 
left it hanging up in his jacket. He 
ran into the street in his white coat. 
He could have brought his pass 
down in a minute. I could have got it 
if I'd known you wanted it. As for 
the assault—well he did start to 


wriggle about when he was seized, 


bet v2” 

The short policeman cut in 
sharply. “This your nat’ve?”’ 

I nodded. 

Suddenly he began to shout at 
Johnson. Shouting as if on a parade 
ground. He was trying to get John- 
son to admit that he’d fought back 
and had hit out at his arrester. I 








thought: “I’ve got to let him shout a 
bit, but if he shouts too much John- 
son will shout back. Then it’s all up.” 

Under the storm Johnson sud- 
denly began to tremble and his eye 
slewed wildly round like a horse that 
is going to kick. 

I leaned across my two fellow 
judges. “May I say a word or two?” 
I asked. 

The shouter paused, and grunted. 

“Look,” I said. “It’s true this chap 
ought to have had his pass, and he 
hadn’t. He left it in his coat when he 
ran out into the street. And it’s true 
that he wriggled around when your 
man seized hold of him—he shouldn’t 
have done that either. But he didn’t 
hit the detective who was holding 
him. I was there all the time—so 
were a dozen people from my office 
who know Johnson. If there’s a 
charge of assault my firm will defend 
it. But does there have to be a 
charge? The fact is he’s a nervous 
chap—quickly gets excited and up- 
set. Especially if he’s at all fright- 
ened.” 

I could feel Johnson flash me an 
angry look. 

“He was trying to show off,” as- 
serted the short detective. “That's 
his trouble—trying to show off in 
front of the other Kaffirs. | know 
his type—makes a row to show how 
brave he is when he thinks he’s safe 
in the crowd.” 

“No doubt that often happens,” I 
agreed, finding more truth than I 
cared for in his summing-up. “But 
there’s something else as well. John- 
son’s very excitable. He’s had a lot 
of trouble lately. Only last month he 
had his pay packet pinched by 
gangsters on the way home. I know 
he shouldn’t have struggled, but it 
was a very natural thing to do.” I 
caught a sympathetic glance from 
the tall detective. 

“Look,” I said, “I don’t know if 
it’s in your power to show leniency, 
or whether this charge is already 
booked. But if it is in your power to 
be lenient, I think this is a case for it.” 

The two policemen looked at each 
other. The first passed the gray form 
over to the second and they studied 
it for a minute, At last the tall one 
spoke. 

“It’s up to the detective who ar- 
rested him. He’s the only one can 
withdraw the charge. If he likes to 
withdraw it, it’s withdrawn. Other- 
wise it must goon.” ™ 

He called the Indian detective 
over, and after a moment’s talk, de- 
clared: “If he’”—nodding at John- 
son—‘“‘will apologize to the detec- 
tive, the detective will withdraw his 
charge.” 

I conferred for a moment with 
Johnson, thinking the Indian detec- 
tive also had shrewd judgment. 








“Apologize?” Johnson muttered an- 
grily. “What for?” 

“Look,” I said, getting exasperated 
myself. “Either you apologize or you 
spend the weekend inside. Take your 
choice.” 

“But why?” Time was running 
away fast. I turned to the detective. 
“Johnson says he is very sorry.” 

“He has to say so himself.” 


For a moment it all hung in the bal- 
ance, then Johnson swallowed and 
brought it out, not looking at the In- 
dian. His two words—“I’m sorry”— 
sounded more like defiance than regret. 

However, I didn’t wait. Thanking the 
two detectives and the Indian, I led 
Johnson off. 

In the car I could feel Johnson’s 
troubled eye on me, his lip once more 





a-tremble: “Look, sir. | wasn’t really 
sorry. You shouldn’t have said I was.” 

I switched off the engine and started 
to climb out. “O.K. then, back we go!”’ 
Johnson paused for a second in be- 
wilderment. Then his face relaxed into 
a huge smile. 

“I’m not sorry I tried to hit that cop. 
But I’m not sorry I’m outside either,”’ 


he admitted. THE END 





« 
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Nothing cooler than a Fite: Mist Gs 


Nothing easier to make... 


Nothing more memorable than | 
the flavor and bouquet of the one and only 


On FitzGERALp 


The one and only Kentucky Bourbon exclusively Bottled-in-Bond 


STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY, ESTABLISHED LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 1849-100 PROOF 






ited in Bon? 
‘ 


I's a Taylor Wine...and you'll love it! Serve Taylor New 
York State Burgundy, gleaming, delicious! Add its exciting flavor to 
your cooking indoors or out. Taylor Wines are the pride of New 
York's Finger Lakes, one of the world’s most favored vineyard regions. 


At home or when you dine out, enjoy these other superb 
Taylor table wines— Rhine, Sauterne and Clé 

Ask your wine merchant for helpful Taylor booklets 

containing delicious recipes and wine service guides. 
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Students from the University of Istanbul 
skim through the steps of a traditional 


Turkish dance. They wear ancient national 


costume, including the graceful full-cut 
pantaloons known as shalwar. 


FOREIGN BAZAAR 


Shalwar 


Krom Turkey 


by Suzi Brewster Duff 


@ Women will wear pants. They are too com- 
fortable to resist. We look less feminine in 
pants, but it can’t be helped. At least that 
was what I thought until | remembered the 
women of Turkey, as they were before Kemal 
Ataturk encouraged them to abandon veils 
and such and adopt western dress. Certainly 
nobody was more feminine than Turkish 
women. And what did they wear? Pants. 

Naturally the traditional Turkish pants, 
called shalwar, were somewhat special. They 
often were made of exquisite material, and 
they had extremely full lines. There was the 
secret—because they were soft and amply 
cut, these pants hung gracefully and looked 
feminine. 

So I decided to make me some shalwar. It 
turned out to be easy. The cloth is gathered 
around elastic cuffs at the ankles, and at the 
waistband, which is covered with a cummer- 
bund. The cuffs provide a bonus feature: 
they can be pulled up high, shortening the 
pants and giving a billowy effect rather like a 
harem skirt. Any fabric that drapes easily— 
such as jersey, silk or soft cotton—is suitable. 
I used a sheer Balinese silk, hand painted in 
gold and white. 

I wear my shalwar for hours of leisure and 
lounging at home. They get lots of compli- 
ments, and they make me feel more feminine 
every time I put them on. THE END 





(If you would like sewing instructions for copying 
Suzi’s Turkish shalwar, send stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to HOLIDAY Information 
Service, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
mentioning this particular Foreign Bazaar item.) 
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good pictures 
are a snap! 


Yashica 44A 


small-size focusing reflex 


Bright, print-size, focusing image on your 
44A viewing screen helps you take sharp, 
clear pictures every time. You get 12 to 
a roll of 127 film, in color or black-and- 
white—also color slides. Coated [3.5 lenses, 
flash shutter to 1/300th. Only $29.95 (case 
$6). Special Gift Kit: 44A camera, case, 
flash unit and hand-grip, $46.95. At your 
photo dealer, or write: 


(¥) YASHICA INC. 234 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 








UNUSUAL 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


A distinctive new group of fifty-three cards 
from the Museum’s own.collections — Master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture, illuminated 
medieval manuscripts in precious ¢ olors, Vic- 
torian Christmas illustrations, enamels on 
gold, embroidered silks, ivories, and works of 
art from ancient Greece, India and Japan. 

All of the cards are printed under the direct 
supervision of the Metropolitan Museum and 
cost from § to 95 cents each. They can be 
bought only by mail or at the Museum itself 
Send the coupon below, enclosing 25 cents 
for the illuStrated catalogue. to be mailed 
about September 1. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


255 Gracie Station, New York 28 


Please send me the Museum’s new catalogue 
of Christmas cards, 25 cents enclosed (a) 


Name 





Address 
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THE SMALL VOICE OF PEACE 


This month Ho.ipay begins a series of articles on the agencies of the United Nations, a subject that 
“must interest anyone who wants to live out his span of life in peace. Our purpose is to report not on 
the central forum but on the world-wide partnership of men and women who believe that everybody mat- 
ters, and matters equally. We shall range far from the Security Council and the General Assembly, where 
delegates contend in word wars, to survey the global good works of the United Nations’ specialized 
agencies—the Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the World Health Organization (WHO), the Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), and others. We shall ignore the head, so to say, which 
is wracked by being of so many minds, to tell the story of the long, beneficent arms that have never been 
uncertain of their purpose. 

It is a heartening story, and a most important one to know. A baby in India drinks free United Nations’ 
milk; but for this it would have starved in its first year. A man in Indonesia is cured of yaws by a single 
shot of penicillin; the cost is pennies, and the man goes back to work in ‘the rice fields. We believe that 
both will make the world richer, that every stain of misery and ignorance wiped out will make it brighter— 
and the human beings helped by the United Nations’ agencies already number in the millions. 

There is another blessing in all this. Glass by glass of milk and vaccination by vaccination, the attempt 
is being made to create the true peace of the future. 

Most Americans see the United Nations as a blur, a vast foggy hall where diplomats meet to argue 
and the Russians reiterate nyet; perhaps this series will broaden this vision and indicate that mankind at 
last is edging toward maturity. The Editors 





WORLD FOR 


The.moving story of UNICEF and the boys and girls it fosters. 


First of a series on the United Nations special agencies 
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A BETTER 


CHILDREN 


by Peter Lyon 





Human kindness: Milk leaves a mustache of cheer on four-year-old 
Tono, one of almost 45,000 youngsters benefiting from 
UNICEF's child-feeding efforts in Honduras. About seven out of 
ten Honduran children are undernourished, some critically. 


@ Babies are thoughtless little creatures 
who, if not governed by a superior in- 
telligence, are sure to get into trouble. 


An example of their folly is the fact that 


the overwhelming majority of them 
haven’t got the sense to be born into the 
right family, or even into the right 
country. This poses some exceedingly 
irksome questions, having to do alike 
with such large, vague matters as dem- 
ography, epidemiology, and the peace 
of the world, and with such small, 
prickly matters as the human con- 
science. To put the matter briefly: 

This year, more than 100,000,000 
babies will be born around the globe, 
and three out of every four will be 
spared a childhood of sickness and 
hunger only by an early death. Who 
cares? 

Until recently nobody could care 
very much, for nobody knew the awe- 
some facts about birth and death in our 
vast human family. Once those facts 
were assembled and broadcast, a few of 
the family experienced an uncomfort- 
able twinge. Concern spread. And so it 
has come about in the past ten years 
that nearly ninety nations, from Af- 
ghanistan to Yugoslavia, have volun- 
tarily given of their wealth so that chil- 
dren in a hundred lands, from Antigua 
to Zanzibar, might be better fed, cured 
of loathsome diseases, and helped to a 
longer life. 

This world-wide concord, unpre- 
cedented in history, is the more re- 
markable in that it has flourished dur- 
ing a time of continual world-wide 
discord. It has been brought about by 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, 
known popularly as UNICEF. 

Students of human nature, familiar 
with man’s habitual greed and selfish- 
ness, may be forgiven for wondering 
what goes on here. Have the people of 
the earth decided overnight that they 
are, after all, their brothers’ keepers? 
Superficially, so it would seem. And 
even after delving far below the surface 
into coarse ore, into what the politi- 
cians euphemistically label “enlight- 
ened self-interest,” it is possible to 
come upon veins of purest altruism. 
Something new actually appears to 
have been born under the sun. 

This international transaction is, to 
be sure, still a small one. The govern- 
mental gifts that enable UNICEF to do 
its work amount to about $20,000,000 
a year—a trifle in the ordinary space- 
age budget. But the comity of nations 
must begin somewhere, on some scale; 
and it is as well, perhaps, that it begin 
small, and with a hungry child. 

The number of hungry children fed 
and sick children cured by UNICEF so 
far makes an enormous statistic, so 
vast as to be incomprehensible either 
to the mind or to the heart. Vast enough, 
as well, to highlight UNICEF’s dilemma: 
the more children it saves, the more 
adults there will be eventually, with 
even more babies coming along. And 
will the world’s yield of food increase 
accordingly? Or the number of jobs 
and homes? In other words, everything 
UNICEF does makes its own goal more 
difficult to reach. The more successful 
its operation today, the more cunningly 
the way is paved for tragedy tomorrow. 
And yet, while recognizing that this is 


sé, no UNICEF Official can in conscience 
call a halt to his beneficent activity. 

So that the bitterness of the dilemma 
may be fully savored, it will be useful 
to trace, very briefly, how it developed. 
The scenery, as we move along, will be 
man-made, which is to say that it will 
be of wretchedness, sentimentality and 
heroism all compact, and that at the 
end there will stand, like a reproach- 
ful memento mori, only a question 
mark. 


There were enough hungry, shiver- 
ing, wretched children in Europe after 
Hitler’s war to add up to crisis, and it 
was to care for them that UNICEF was 
created by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in December, 1946. 
The man appointed as executive direc- 
tor, Maurice Pate, considered that he 
was tackling a temporary emergency, 
no more, and on that basis he recruited 
UNICEF’s first skeleton staff of executive 
officers. After all, the E in UNICEF stood 
for Emergency, back in 1946. 

Mr. Pate was born in Nebraska and 
educated at Princeton. He is a big man, 
thatched with white hair, who: moves 
and speaks slowly and gently, as if the 
most urgent crisis he had ever faced 
was a cup of cambric tea gone cold. 
Yet in fact he has spent twenty-five of 
his sixty-five years trying to hold back 
one or another of the four horsemen of 
the Apocalypse. During the War of 
1914-18 he worked with Herbert 
Hoover, bringing relief to the war- 
stricken of Belgium; later he worked 
with the American Relief Administra- 
tion in Poland; after the War of 
1939-45 he again went abroad with 
Hoover to find out how much relief 
was needed for the children of Europe. 
Thus he was unusually well qualified to 
direct the affairs of UNICEF, which were, 
in 1946, limited to getting food, cloth- 
ing and medical supplies to children in 
eleven Eastern and Central European 
countries. In three years, $96,000,000 
worth of such help was funneled in. 
By 1950, the job was done. 

But during those three years—the 
first of the cold war—it became clear 
that a radical change had taken place in 
Asia, in Africa, in Latin America. The 
change has been given various names— 
the revolution of expanding aspirations, 
the revolution of rising expectations— 
but what had happened was only that a 
slumbering giant had awaked, stretched 
his giant muscles, and yawned a giant 
yawn. The colonial peoples—yellow, 
brown and black—had snapped their 
chains and were straining toward 
independence. 

In their lands there were hunger and 
sickness among the children. Hunger? 
Most of their children were. slowly 
starving for lack of the right foods. 
Sickness? Malaria killed nearly 1,000,- 
000 babies a year in India alone. In 
Indonesia there were estimated to be 
12,000,000 cases of yaws, a singularly 
nasty affliction that covers the body with 
open sores, even to the palms of the 
hands and the soles of the feet. And 
such ailments as leprosy and trachoma 
were endemic in all the lovely tropical 
lands—leprosy counting its victims at 
nearly 12,000,000 and trachoma, which 
can blind, at an incredible 400,000,000, 





Yet nobody had ever characterized 
this wholesale misery as an emergency, 
for it was chronic. So it had always 
been, so it would always be. But now 
these people were no longer colonials, 
they were citizens of shiny new sover- 
eign nations. Their spokesmen could 
raise their voices in the council cham- 
bers of the United Nations; why not, 
they could demand, why not the same 
sort of help for their children as had 
been given the children of Europe? 

And so, in 1950, the U.N.’s General 
Assembly directed UNICEF's officers to 
develop long-range programs of bene- 
fit to children in the teeming, under- 
developed areas. (“Underdeveloped” 
is another bit of ugly but useful polit- 
ical jargon, in this case marking a con- 
cession to such loaded terms as “back- 
ward” or “impoverished by the ex- 
ploitation of colonial masters.”)) Mod- 
ern obstetrical tools, food, medicine 
and insecticides were now to be dis- 
patched to the Near East, to India and 
Southeast Asia and the islands of the 
Pacific, to Africa and to Latin Amer- 
ica—help at last for those beggared 
amidst plenty. 

The UNICEF people were exhilarated. 
They were not, said one of them, to 
form “‘just another relief agency, but to 
help build something that would last.” 
To be sure, they had on hand only 
$1,300,000, and the task they faced was 
tough, global and monstrously com- 
plex. But in one respect science helped 
them: the development of DDT and 
the antibiotic drugs meant that effec- 
tive help could be provided cheaply. A 
youngster covered with the lesions of 
yaws so grievously that his whole face 
seems to be one open sore can be cured 
by a single shot of penicillin, at a cost 
of perhaps five cents. To UNICEF's per- 
sonnel the challenge was irresistible. 


They began, as we all do, with milk. 
For one thing, the hunger in all the 
underdeveloped countries was for food 
rich in protein; for another, the United 
States, and later Canada, had large sur- 
plus stocks of powdered milk that they 
were willing to give to UNICEF either 
free or for a token payment. At first 
this supply was considered a make- 
shift; but after ten years it is still going 
strong. UNICEF has paid ocean freight 
on as much as 100,000,000 pounds a 
year, enough to feed a glass of milk 
every day to nearly 4,000,000 chil- 
dren—and it is hoped that this flood 
will run unchecked for some time. 

But what seems a flood for 4,000,000 
children is a scant trickle for the 550,- 
000,000 children who live in the lands 
helped by uNiceF. Other ways of mak- 
ing protein available have had to be 
devised, and local problems have occa- 
sionally dictated unusual solutions. In 
and near Bombay, .UNiceF funds have 
gone to build five plants for processing, 
sterilizing, pasteurizing and storing the 
milk of buifalo; one of these, the Anand 
milk-drying plant, is turning out two 
tons of milk powder a day. (Nehru has 
said that no help given India is more 
welcome or more important than this.) 
Near Jokyakarta in Indonesia, in a field 
once owned by a sultan, there now 
stands a factory producing a soya pow- 
der from which is made a tasty drink 


called saridele; on an eight-hour day 
the plant annually processes 300 tons 
of this powder. In northern Nigeria 
UNICEF has supplied not only a milk- 
drying plant but also the equipment to 
enrich the dried skim milk with ground- 
nut flour. In Quintero, Chile, a factory 
is producing fish flour to be baked 
into enriched bread for some 300,000 
schoolchildren a day. In Thailand, 
UNICEF has provided the equipment 
for a plant to make ‘capsules of shark- 
liver oil, so supplying free vitamin A 
to children and mothers throughout 
the country. 

All this is in addition to planning 
154 dairies, of which 132 are already in 
operation, and thirty other milk-drying 
plants, of which nineteen are in opera- 
tion. (Part of the product of each of 
these must, to meet the terms of 
UNICEF's assistance, go free to children 
and nursing mothers: UNICEF’s symbol, 
remember, is a child drinking a cup of 
milk.) The milk-drying plant in Costa 
Rica is, perhaps, the one of which 
UNICEF is most proud; it is now provid- 
ing milk for 106,000 children who in 
1952 depended on UNICEF and Amer- 
ican surplus stock. In short, people 
can be helped so that they will help 
themselves. 

The campaign against hunger ac- 
counted last year for about 30 per cent 
of the money spent by Nicer. Another 
20 per cent went to support basic ma- 
ternal and child-welfare services— 
which means, chiefly, equipping and 
operating more than 20,000 clinics 
scattered over seventy-two lands around 
the world. In some of those lands, half 
the babies born were dead in their first 
year. It was to reduce this calamitous 
toll that the clinics were first opened; 
by now UNICEF has found time to ad- 
dress itself to such luxuries, speaking 
relatively, as orthopedic clinics for 
handicapped children, improvement of 
sanitation, and incubators for pre- 
mature babies. Still, most of the funds 
meet tolerably primitive needs. On any 
given day, each UNICEF clinic will be 
visited by two or three mothers who 
have never before been offered trained 
medical help. One of these, a Filipina, 
sent a note to the UNICEF office at 
Manila: “I am so ignorant to write, 
but my heart is thanking.” 


lhe balance of UNICEF's funds— 

about half—went last year for 

control of disease, and it is 

here that the achievements are 
most dramatic. Six years ago Sam 
Keeny, UNICEF’s regional director in 
Asia, listened to an Indonesian tell of 
his yaws. The Indonesian had been af- 
flicted for fifteen years, so severely that 
for four of those years he couldn’t walk. 
Now, cured, he was able to work again 
for his family ; he weeds rice and is paid 
three rupias a day—about twenty-five 
cents. Keeny did some mental arith- 
metic. In four years yaws had cost that 
farmhand’s family about three thou- 
sand rupias. To cure him had cost 
about fifteen, and the cost has come 
down since then. 

“It’s the sort of thing that can turn 
you from a skeptic into a crusader,” 
Keeny said. He told how in eight years 
nearly half of Indonesia’s 87,000,000 


persons had been examined at least 
once, and 7,200,000 cases of yaws found 
and treated. “We're on our eighth mil- 
lion now,” he said with satisfaction. 

A vial containing three mega units 
of penicillin will cure four cases of 
yaws. Twelve years ago, such a vial cost 
$7.50 in the United States; today in 
Europe it costs less than ten cents. 
Ocean freight costs something more, 
but there is a new penicillin plant in 
Bombay, built with UNicEF help. It is 
now producing 29,000,000 mega units 
of penicillin a year, and $875,000 
worth of its product (or nearly 12,000,- 
000 doses) is to be turned over free to 
public health and medical services; 
this will bring the cost of treating yaws 
in Indonesia down even further. “From 
my point of view—of course, I’ve seen 
yaws—it’s an extraordinary bargain,” 
Keeny said. 

But the task is hard. Yaws is sneaky; 
it can lie quiescent. Even those ad- 
judged cured must be re-examined 
once, twice, three times. To do the job 
in Indonesia, high-school graduates are 
put on UNICEF bicycles and sent out to 
the villages as case-finders for the 
nurses who will follow later. The job, 
Keeny hopes, may be finished in 1962. 
Indonesia is only one of two dozen 
countries where there are UNICEF-as- 
sisted projects against yaws, but UNICEF 
officials consider that the day is not 
too far off when the disease will be 
wiped off the earth. 


urses also pedal on UNICEF 

bicycles over country paths 

in the vast reaches of what 

was French Equatorial Africa 
and French West Africa. For the past 
three years they have been seeking out 
and treating lepers, perhaps 700,000 
of them, who are traditionally feared, 
shunned and isolated in pens. These 
lands have recently been in upheaval, 
emerging to become republics in the 
French Community of Nations, and 
the political tensions have cramped 
UNICEF’s efforts. Nonetheless, nearly 
400,000 lepers are already under treat- 
ment, and as for the others, their cold, 
miserable dread is gradually being 
displaced by hope. This, again, is only 
one of two dozen UNICEF-aided projects 
against leprosy. 

As with yaws and leprosy, so with 
tuberculosis, the disease of the over- 
crowded and underfed: 28,000,000 
children have been given the BCG 
(antitubercular) vaccine in the past two 
years. And so with trachoma : 3,000,000 
children have been treated in the same 
period. And big as these numbers are, 
they are dwarfed by the numbers who 
benefit from the antimalarial campaign. 
With malaria the goal is nothing trivial : 
it is to slaughter anopheline mosquitoes 
which carry the disease, over an area 
wide enough and in a period of time 
short enough to break the cycle of in- 
fection. Only the development of 
powerful insecticides has nerved men 
to venture such an enormous gamble. 
It involves spraying every dwelling, in- 
side and out, over an entire area, even 
an entire nation. 

One of the first attempts on a na- 
tional scale was made in Mexico, where 
malaria caused 25,000 deaths a year, 


chiefly among children, and sickened 
so many adults that the government 
estimated the annual economic loss at 
more than $175,000,000. An army of 
spraying teams moved in. “The inci- 
dence of the disease in Mexico has been 
reduced by more than ninety per cent,” 
Maurice Pate said recently, “‘and in an- 
other few years malaria should be as 
rare there as it is in the United States. 
So far, UNICEF has spent about eight 
million dollars on this program in 
Mexico. I believe it’s good economics. 
In addition to the saving of life, there 
are the man-power days saved and the 
new lands opened for agricultural ex- 
ploitation. All this is of great economic 
benefit to the country.” He paused. 
“All together,” he went on, “we are 
helping fifty countries and territories 
with antimalarial campaigns. Just 
visualize what that can mean.”’ In the 
last few years it has meant that more 
than 30,000,000 mothers and children 
were protected annually by UNICEF 
insecticides. That means a lot of people 
who believe in the idea of the United 
Nations, and who have seen that idea 
at work on their doorsteps. 


Of course, UNICEF has not worked 
these wonders singlehanded. Indeed, 
UNICEF never proceeds alone. Other 
agencies of the United Nations are al- 
ways at hand to lend technical assist- 
ance. Whenever a UNICEF project has 
to do with food or nutrition, experts 
from the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization advise and must approve. 
Similarly, on a medical project experts 
from the World Health Organization 
are part of the team. Even more im- 
portant, UNICEF projects are always, in 
the jargon, bilateral; which is to say 
that UNICEF and the local government 
are partners. 

A project is initiated when a local 
government asks UNICEF’s board for 
help. The board, made up of the 
representatives of thirty countries, will 
not even consider a plan unless the 
country asking for help has agreed to 
match UNIcEF’s dollars at least one for 
one. Happily, petitioning governments 
have been willing to put up, on the 
average, two and a half for one. The 
local government underwrites the dis- 
tribution of UNICEF milk, under FAO’s 
watchful eye. The local government 
builds and staffs the clinic; UNICEF 
keeps it equipped, with advice from 
wuHo. The local government musters 
the personnel for an onslaught against 
disease; WHO trains them in practical 
nursing ; UNICEF supplies the medicines. 

But the catalyst from the beginning 
has been UNICEF, which was the first to 
reach out a hand toward suffering 
children. And so it follows that UNICEF 
has made a host of friends, all eager to 
help. One of the earliest of these was a 
polite little Czechoslovak girl, Jitka 
Samkova. In 1946, when she was seven, 
a UNICEF truck came to Rudolfo, the 
Bohemian village where she lived, and 
she was given milk and a BCG vaccina- 
tion to protect her from tuberculosis. 
Later, as a thank-you note, Jitka 
painted a picture that showed children 
dancing gaily around a Maypole - 
wreathed with flowers. “It means joy,” 

Continued on Page 96 





5 < curious Swiss juxtaposition—huge, 
giacier-hung peaks next to cozy villa modernism—is nowhere more striking 
than in Grindelwald. For a century its men have been famous climbers. For 
half a century it has been a popular winter resort, and it has Switzerland’s 
longest chair lift. So climbers and skiers have subdued the mountains. 
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e A big sign CHANGE greets you as you enter Switzer- 
land—whether you arrive by train at the railroad station of 
Buchs, by automobile on the snow-bordered pass of the 
Great Saint Bernard, by boat on the shore of Lake Con- 
stance, or by plane. CHANGE, GELDWECHSEL, CAMBIO, the 
sign says. Near the sign there is usually a bank that buys 
and selis gold and every currency on earth except Russian 
rubles and Chinese yuans. And not far away is a display of 
Swiss chocolates, French cognacs, Scotch whiskies, and 
cigarettes and newspapers from many countries. Twenty- 
iine Out of thirty visitors buy something. It’s such a pleas- 
ure to spend money in Switzerland. 


te So 


You are getting your first look at an astonishing coun- 
try with a 669-year-old, smoothly functioning democracy, 
a turbulent past and a not-so-serene present. The Swiss 
fought their last civil war at the same time the U. S. North 
battled the South. They still disagree violently, but they 
have fused their differences in origin and language, religion 
and temperament and have grown into a lasting nation. 
These Swiss are a little like their mountain streams—cool 
and somber, with unexpected depths and undercurrents. 

Soon you will be seeing the post-card Switzerland that 
people know who never were there, Continued on Page 33 
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¢.... to the German frontier in north- 
ern Switzerland is this fantasy from the late Middle Ages, the mural-emblazoned 
town of Stein am Rhein. The notable and colorful mural on the town hall at 
right depicts a battle between the Swiss and the Austrians. Stein, which is down 
the Rhine River from Lake Constance, is a favorite goal for boat excursions. 


Continued from Page 30 

the scenic country par excellence 
with the Matterhorn and the Jung- 
frau glacier, funiculars and cogwheel 
railroads, alpenhorns and yodelers, 
lovely chalets and indigestible fondue, 
with superb watches and delicious 
chocolates, big-hole Emmentaler cheese 
and small-hole Gruyére, with Jean 
Jacques Rousseau and William Tell. 
(Tell, of course, is a legend, not a his- 
torical character; Schiller, who wrote 
the Swiss national drama about him, 
never even slept in Switzerland.) 

If you are a keen observer, you also 
will see the more genuine but less 
known Switzerland, a country of be- 
wildering contradictions whose people 
are successful in business and politics 
and often are failures in their private 
lives and marriages. . . . Puritans with 
one of Europe’s highest divorce 
rates. .. . Frugal and God-fearing but 
among the world’s hardest-drinking na- 
tions. . . . Capitalists who voluntarily 
nationalized their railroads, telephone 
and telegraph, who avoid personal debts 
but carry large mortgages on their 
homes. . . . Most of the Swiss are not 
rich yet once they defeated a proposal 
to tax the rich for the benefit of the 
poor. . .. Almost one fourth of Switz- 
erland is barren mountain land, and 
the Swiss grow food for only three 
fifths of their population, yet they have 
made their country Europe’s most pros- 
perous. Obviously there is more to the 
Swiss than meets the average tourist’s 
eye. : 

I’m one of the million and a half vis- 
itors who come to Switzerland each 
year. As I travel about the country I 
have the feeling that I am passing 
through a large, clean, sprawling city, 
house next to house, suburb blending 
into suburb, canton into canton. The 
climate changes; so does the language, 
and the colors of the cattle. (They are 
brown in central Switzerland, leather- 
colored in the Western cantons, black- 
and-white in Fribourg, brown-black in 
the Valais.) What never changes is the 
sense of order and the taste for hard 
work. The Swiss will go out of their 
way to make visitors happy, but in the 


small towns they are likely to call the 
fellow from the next town a damn- 
foreigner. The story is told of the people 
of Ernen, an old village in the Valée de 
Conches, who refused to allow their 
gallows to be used for the execution of 
an outsider. “The gallows,” they ex- 
plained, “‘is for us and our children.” 

The Swiss are said to be smug and 
mercenary but since the 16th Century 
Switzerland has been a sanctuary for 
oppressed people. Switzerland didn’t 
join the United Nations but plays host 
to one fifth of all international organi- 
zations, including the European Time- 
table Conference, the Y.M.C.A., and 
the World Health Organization. 

I remember Joseph O. I met Lim in 
the late, sad nineteen-thirties, in a third- 
class’railroad carriage (Joseph would 
never travel first-class though he had 
the money), and, though he was much 
older, we became friends. “Uncle Jo- 
seph,”” as we later called him in our 
family’s coded correspondence, moved 
cautiously, said little, spoke Schwyzer- 
tiitsch with so many ch-sounds gettirig 
lost in his throat that it sounded like 
Arabic, and saved some of my closest 
relatives in these dark days when a 
friend in neutral Switzerland often 
meant the difference between freedom 
and concentration camp. 

Uncle Joseph took care of my mother 
until World War II and the Nazis made 
further help impossible, waited for my 
brother at the border and gave him 
money, helped to settle my friends. 
This trait of helping people in trouble 
isn’t often attributed to the Swiss; they 
are better known for having made 
money practicing neutrality in two 
world wars. 

But there are lots of Uncle Josephs in 
Switzerland. The International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross was founded by 
Swiss, is a private, nonpolitical or- 
ganization of Swiss citizens, has given 
the Swiss plenty of trouble and no divi- 
dends. Toward the end of the war when 
Uncle Joseph no longer could function 
as our go-between, the Red Cross got 
the letters my mother wrote me out of 
German-occupied Czechoslovakia and 
sent them to me. I was then a sergeant 





i old rooftops of Bern, capital city 


of Switzerland, curve in a broken line through the Old Town along the contours of 
a ridge above the River Aar. The bear on the flags is the official mascot of the city. 
From Bern the central government of sectional-minded, individualistic, quad- 
rilingual Switzerland quietly administers the ancient, redoubtable confederation. 


in the American First Army that was 
beginning to occupy Germany. 


The best way for a tourist to enter 
Switzerland, which is really one large 
mountain, is by a road through a moun- 
tain pass. This helps you to understand 
a few things right away. Everyone in 
Switzerland is a direct descendant of a 
mountain peasant, even bank presi- 
dents and pretty salesgirls in Zurich’s 
Bahnhofstrasse, the dream street of 
sophisticated shoppers. Mountain peo- 
ple are often lonely, tough, reticent. 
The Swiss are not noted for easy charm 
and slick courtesy except in hotels and 
stores where politeness is part of the 
stock in trade 
taineers—frugal and efficient, slow- 
moving and hard-working, reliable and 


They are real moun- 


opinionated, progressive in their skills 
and conservative in their outlook 
Some roads through mountain passes 
are just wide enough for two small cars 
or one American road cruiser and this 
The 
rate is high in this land of good but 
narrow highways that make improb- 
able around the homes of 
rugged individualists or wind incon- 
gruously between inns that have such 
Rossli, Baren, 
Lowen, Adler, Cigogne and Truite. A 
super-highway has been talked about 
for years but things move slowly in 
Switzerland where there are twenty- 
two inde 
our states), and more than 3000 inde- 
pendent communes, not to speak of 
five million independent 
citizens. In this country independence 
is not just a slogan of Sunday orators 


creates complications accident 


detours 


names as Hirschen, 


sndent cantons (equivalent to 


extremely 


but is practiced every day 

As you drive slowly down from the 
mountain pass you will see pine woods 
that are as well kept as gardens, with 
primroses, anemones and gentian blos- 
soming in springtime, power stations 
(Switzerland has no coal, no oil, no 
minerals and water for generating elec- 
tricity is its only natural resource), 
factories in which white-coated men 
make watches and other high-precision 
products with patience, skill and atten- 
tion to detail—peculiar Swiss virtues. 


Occasionally you may glimpse a 
lonely soldier, with helmet and gun, 
walking to the nearest railroad station 
to join his unit for the yearly three- 
week refresher course. Every healthy 
Swiss male is a soldier between the ages 
of nineteen and forty-eight. The Swiss 
could mobilize their highly trained army 
of 400,000 in a few hours. The highest 
officer in this democratic army is a 
colonel. In an emergency the Federal 
Assembly in joint session elects a gen- 
eral. And where else would the govern- 
ment dare let the citizens keep their 
guns and ammunition at home? 

You will see antitank defenses, 


barbed-wire barriers and steel pillars 
that can be raised electrically, sunk into 
the highways at strategic spots. You 
will hear military jets whining in the 
skies. The pilots may find it difficult to 


stay inside Switzerland which is less 
than twice the size of Vermont, 226 
miles across, from west southwest to 
east northeast, not many minutes of 
supersonic flight time. The fortifica- 
tions may seem outdated in this nu- 
clear age but they convinced Germany 
in World Wars I and II that the Swiss 
were ready to fight. And there is no 
doubt that if the Germans had at- 
tempted to enter the country the Swiss 
would have blown up their tunnels, 
bridges and roads, and would have 
fought to the bitter end, as the Finns 
and Poles and Yugoslavs did. 

In the Bernese Oberland large stocks 
of gasoline, food and ammunition are 
stored in tunnels cut in the rocks. The 
Swiss haven’t fought a war in a century 
and a half but they are always ready for 
one. Small Swiss forces once invaded 
Italy and occupied Milan and Genoa. 
But they were beaten and learned that 
war doesn’t pay. Now they do their 
sparring against the damnforeigners 
from the next canton, and on Saturday 
afternoons they test their shooting skill 
at the rifle range. 


Last summer I arrived in Switzerland 
on the Rhine Motor Ship Basilea of the 
Swiss Shipping Company. We docked 
in the busy port of Basel, near the 

Continued on Page 36 















































Ss. Moritz, 6000 feet up in the En- 


gadine Valley, is famous for the purity of its air, the curative powers of its mineral 


baths and springs, and the elegance of its guests: It is the queen of winter resorts, 


and is a lofty, leisurely retreat during the less gilded summer season with spe- 


cial attractions for trout fishermen, mountain climbers, and scenery viewers. 


Continued from Page 34 
Three-Country-Corner where the bor- 
ders of Switzerland, France and Ger- 
many meet. During World War II the 
Germans and the French hurled their 
shells across Switzerland. Once in a 
while a shell would land on Swiss terri- 
tory though it was brightly illuminated 
at night while the belligerent countries 
were pitch-dark. The Swiss port com- 
mander would protest by telephone and 
the careless German or French gunners 
would apologize. The people of Basel 
were kept awake by the noise and the 
fear that the Germans might invade 
Switzerland. In those months the Bas- 
lers (and the German-Swiss generally) 
became more violently anti-Nazi than 
the French-Swiss. 

Fortunately people have short mem- 
ories. Today my friends in Basel, after 
Sunday breakfast, drive into France 
for déjeuner and a bottle of good vin du 
pays. In the afternoon they cross into 
Germany for an Abendschoppen (large 
glass of beer) before returning home 
for dinner. 

Ever since Jacques Offenbach intro- 
duced a Swiss admiral in the hilarious 
cast of La Vie Parisienne the Swiss 
Navy has been a tired gag of comedians 
who never heard of the efficient Swiss 
merchant marine. At the Seamen’s 
Hostel, a reconverted villa with a swim- 
ming pool in Basel, | had a beer with 
Able Seaman Rico Zandonelli, a 
sturdy, twenty-three-year-old lad from 


Ascona in the lovely Ticino region of 


Southern Switzerland. Why anybody 
should want to leave Ascona is beyond 
me, but Rico has the wanderlust in his 
blood. Besides, he got bored with the 
dull routine, Rico isn’t the only one; 
quite a few of my younger Swiss friends 
say they are tired of the people’s nar- 
row-mindedness and materialistic out- 
look, of traditionalism and Kantdénli- 
geist, the inability to see beyond the 
borders of your own canton. 
“Everybody is afraid of risks,” Rico 
said; “it’s our national disease. I 
wanted to be on my own. Mama cried 
at first, but now Father is proud of me. 
Someday I may marry a girl from home 
and then I'll quit the sea. It isn’t pleas- 


ant for a woman to be the wife of a 
sailor and be teased about the-girl-in- 
every-port.”” 

Rico spent four months on a school- 
ship and more than two years on a 
Rhine barge before getting a berth on 
an ocean-going vessel. On the Rhine he 
learned to pilot the barge through nar- 
row channels, “reading” the depth of 
the water from its color, shade and rip- 
ples, for Swiss sailors must be highly 
competent. Recently a Swiss ship ap- 
proached a small harbor surrounded by 
dangerous reefs on the west coast of 
Cuba. The local pilot was delayed and 
the Swiss were in a hurry; so the cap- 
tain piloted the ship through the reefs. 
That hadn’t happened in seventy years 
and the authorities were aghast. For 
the Swiss it was just another minor 
conquest, like climbing the dangerous 
north wall of the Eiger in the Bernese 
Oberland. 

Rico is a deck hand on the 14,000- 
ton M/S Regina of the Regina Ship- 
ping Company, sailing between Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam and Rotterdam and 
Baltimore and Norfolk. Four fifths of 
the Regina’s crew are Swiss, and so are 
the food and the atmosphere. The men 
are very thrifty. The proverbial drunken 
sailor who spends money like water was 
not a Swiss. ““We rarely go ashore in 
an American port,” Rico said. “We 
can’t afford it.” 

Switzerland tried to adopt its own 
sea flag a century ago but the Russians 
said nyet. Since Russian ships could 
not sail into a Swiss port, they argued, 
no Swiss ship should anchor in a Rus- 
sian harbor. (There’s nothing new in 
the technique of the veto.) During 
World War II when the Swiss depended 
on imporis of grains and raw ma- 
terials to keep their people fed and 
their factories going—food-rationing 
and government controls were as strict, 
if not stricter, in neutral Switzerland 
than in wartime England—the govern- 
ment chartered dilapidated vessels held 
together by the prayers of their crews, 
painted Swiss crosses on the hulls and 
sent therm abroad under Central-Amer- 
ican flags. Then the Swiss Government 

Continued on Page 38 
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as Switzerland exists in its 


purest form in the Bernese Oberland, where the Alps are their most majestic, 


the farm land is rich, chalets perch here and there on the huge mountainsides, 
and in this little village of Gsteig, 4000 feet high, the facade of the local inn 


iS all 


Continued from Page 36 
Robert 


Basel University to write a 


Haab of 
Maritime 
Law for the nation, and on April 9, 
1941, the captain of the 
(named after a mountain in the Gri- 


assigned Professor 


Calanda 


sons) wrote in his logbook, “Swiss na- 
tional flag hoisted instead of Pana- 
manian.”’ The Swiss Merchant Marine 
was born. The sea flag with its white 
cross on red ground is a rectangular 
version of the square Swiss flag. 

The Swiss lost several ships in the 
war and now their old ships have been 
replaced by new ones built in Yugo- 
slavia, Germany and Holland. Twenty- 
three Swiss ocean-going ships totaling 
200,000 tons now sail the seas, keeping 
in touch with the “fourth Switzerland,” 
as the quarter of a million Aus/ands- 
schweizer over the world are called in 
Switzerland. And three other ships are 
nearing completion 

Registry port of all Swiss ocean ves- 
sels (which can never get there) is Basel, 
which now handles a third of all Swiss 
imports The 
world’s first international railroad was 


Quite a place, Basel. 


built in 1845 between Basel and Stras- 
bourg. Some. of Basel’s banking, in- 
surance and shipping firms are as old 
and respected as London’s (but Basel is 
CIBA’s ultra- 


modern pharmaceutical works). When 


even more famous for 
you see a Proper Basler in his vintage 
Citroén you can be sure he can afford a 
1960 Cadillac. Wealthy Swiss under- 
dress, rarely patronize the luxury ho- 
tels in their own country, yet often own 
fabulous private art collections. The 
Reinhart 
Winterthur and the Miiller Collection 
in Solothurn 


finest—the Collection in 
can be seen only by ap- 
pointment. A Swiss millionaire friend 
of mine has coffee and Rdésti (roast po- 
tatoes) for dinner because he was 
brought up to live frugally. When he 
wants to have fun, he goes to Paris or 
Italy, far from neighborhood gossips 
and the tax collector. 

When they are at home the Swiss go 
to their bourgeois hotels and railroad 
station restaurants. The buffet at Zu- 
rich’s main station is the largest restau- 


rani in Europe. Operated by the hotel 


vintage fancywork, and the local maid is all refreshing Swiss prettiness. 


dynasty of Primus Bon, the Bahnhof- 
buffet serves more than 3000 meals a 
day, has almost 500 employees, yet 
maintains excellent quality in spite of 
quantity. There are white tablecloths 
in the first-class dining rooms, check- 
ered in second-class. Everything in 
Switzerland’s class-conscious society is 
classified with the approval of all. 
There are no have-nots in Switzerland; 
the country has more savings-bank ac- 
counts than people. I have friends who 
prefer the checkered tablecloths and 
slightly lower prices in second-class be- 
cause they don’t particularly care to 
meet the foreigners in first-class, or the 
Swiss captains of industry who hold 
their board meetings there before they 
lunch on the white tablecloths. 

The class system is routine in good 
Swiss restaurants. One of the best, the 
Wirtshaus Gais, stands near the freight 
yards in the old town of Aarau (where 
one evening twenty years ago I hap- 
pened to hear a great organist in the 
deserted, dark 15th Century church. He 
turned out to be Albert Schweitzer.) 
The Wirtshaus Gais is overlooked by 
most guidebooks but Emil Blattner, 
the chef-proprietor, will not be ruined 
by a little publicity as have so many of 
his peers. A friendly, corpulent man 
with the smile of a relaxed Buddha, 
Blattner, former chef rotisseur at the 
Suvretta House in St. Moritz, has 
turned down fancy offers; he prefers 
running his own Wirtshaus to being 
bossed around at a Hilton palace. As- 
sisted by his attractive wife, his old, 
fragile mother in her starched white 
apron and a couple of employees, 
Blattner produces outstanding culinary 
creations. He fries Wiener Schnitzel in 
pure butter, which the chefs of Emperor 
Franz Josef never managed to do. (The 
trick is to exchange the butter several 
times before it gets burned.) 

In the floor-waxed Stube working 
men eat z’niini, the mid-morning snack, 
and a solid sixty-cent lunch at large, 
polished tables. In the bistrolike res- 
taurant connoisseurs eat a la carte. 
(Recommended: Blattner’s wonderful 
Rahmschnitzel [veal escalopes in cream], 


Continued on Page 40 
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: Aen is the largest city in Switzer- 


land, and 


in important intellectual and tourist center. Here seen across the 


Limmat River is an architectural microcosm of the city: the municipal offices 


yn the left, the medieval Fraumiinster Church, an elegant rococo guild house, 


ind on the right a church tower containing the second biggest clock in Europe. 


or his émincé de veau, called Geschnet- 
zeltes by the German-Swiss, their na- 
tional dish, finely shredded veal which 
Blattnetr with with 


curry, and his carefully selected wines 


cooks cream OF 


en carafe, among them genuine Beau- 
jolais, perfectly kept and chambered.) 

On the second floor Swiss gourmands 
entertain their friends. The other night 
Blattner prepared a Rabelaisian ban- 
quet for the birthday party of a Swiss 
doctor: melon with port and Biindner- 
fleisch (meat from the Grisons dried in 
the sun and cut in paper-thin slices); 
consommeé with marrow; roast beef, 
veal and pork with mixed vegetables 
and with 


maison. 


ried potatoes; poularde 


salad; cheese, fruit, coupe 
Afterward some guests may have felt 
the need of their host’s professional 
services 

Solid is the word for Blattner, and 
solid is the highest praise in Switzer- 
What chic is to the French and 


bigness to Americans, solidity is to the 


< 


land 


iss. Zurich department stores adver- 
tise haltbare (well-wearing) articles. 
There may be low-quality goods in 
Switzerland but I’ve never found any. 
Quality and stability are the mottoes of 
the largest industries, many of which 
are still 


descendants of the families that founded 


owned and managed by the 


them generations ago. And honesty is a 
national You won't be 


gypped in Switzerland; you'll get the 


trademark 


customary discount without asking. 


Probably the best-known Swiss in his 
own country is Gottlieb Duttweiler, a 


"779 


dynamic 2-year-old apostle of very 
free enterprise, who looks like a photo- 
montage of Sit Winston Churchill and 
the late Dulles, and who has 


revolutionized Switzerland’s economy. 


Foster 


Duttweiler once owned a coffee planta- 
Brazil. When he returned to 


Switzerland he was shocked to see that 


tion if 


retailers made as much profit on a 
pound of coffee as he had made grow- 
ing it. Obviously something was wrong 
with the distribution system. In 1925 
Duttweiler bought five trucks and went 
into the grocery business. His idea was 
He boug 


simple directly from the 


producer, sold directly to the cus- 
tomer, and naturally his prices were 
cheaper than those of other grocers 
who bought from middlemen. 

The thrifty Swiss housewives were 
overjoyed. Duttweiler’s Migros (from 
“demigros,” half-wholesale), grew from 
a $25,000 enterprise to an empire 
with 360 branch stores (twenty of them 
American-style self-service supermar- 
kets), 125 “rolling stores” (route 
trucks), clothing stores, stores selling 
appliances; fifteen factories; ocean-go- 
ing vessels and Rhine barges; a bank, 
an insurance company, a motion pic- 
ture studio, the German-language daily 
Die Tat and several weeklies; research 
institutes and training schools. Dutt- 
weiler sold cheaper gasoline in his 
service stations and after a long price 
war brought down the prices of all oil 
products. When no firm would refine 
the crude oil he had bought in Kuwait, 
Duttweiler built his own refinery. 

The housewives love “Dutti’’ but 
their husbands who may be in rival 
businesses get angry at the mention of 
his name. When the Migros trucks 
move into new territory in rural Swit- 
zerland, they are sometimes stopped by 
road barriers. In the old days there were 
fighting and shooting. Today even 
Duttweiler’s enemies admit that he has 
brought down prices and helped to 
keep the cost of living low. There 
has been less inflation in Switzerland 
than in other Western countries, and 
‘*Dutti” gets part of the credit. 

**Dutti’’ also has done much to raise 
the level of Switzerland’s cultural life. 
He has started free Klubschulen (eve- 
ning schools) in all Swiss cities, has 
opened educational centers all over 
Europe and has brought the New York 
Philharmonic, Maria Callas and Ren- 
ata Tebaldi to Zurich despite consid- 
erable deficits. He was responsible for 
the success of Switzerland’s largest 
travel organization (Hotelplan), and 
the sizable book and record club, ““Ex 
Libris’ (181,000 members). 

He has no children, and.in 1941 he 
decided to give everything to the “‘cus- 
tomers” who had made him rich. He 

Continued on Page 43 
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Tie St. Gotthard Pass, one of the great 
thresholds of Europe, has its south terminus here at this village of Airolo. The 
Italian frontier is nine miles away. Airolo has been wiped out several times by 
avalanches and landslides, but diners at the strategic Leventina Restaurant calmly 
enjoy the scenery. The road through the pass is blocked from October to May 


Continued from Page 40 

turned over his giant Migros organiza- 
tion to the 100,000 families who owned 
shares and gave them, too, his travel 
and book and record businesses. Not 
only that, but he made them a gift of 
his mansion with its parklike estate. A 
modest fellow, Duttweiler now lives in 
a small house by a lake, drives a tiny 
Topolino and runs his empire from an 
office no Madison Avenue vice presi- 
dent would be seen in. 

Switzerland has some good compos- 
ers (Honegger, Sutermaster, Schoeck, 
Frank Martin) and fine orchestras 
(Tonhalle-Orchester Zurich, Suisse Ro- 
mande Orchestra, Festival Strings Lu- 
cerne). The country inspired Goethe 
and Dostoevski (who wrote The 
Idiot in Geneva, of all places), 
Scott Fitzgerald and Thomas Mann 
(who is buried there), Rainer Maria 
Rilke and James Joyce. Zurich is said 
to be dull but Wagner wrote much of 
Tristan and Isolde there. The coun- 
try has seventeen Nobel prize winners. 
Le Corbusier is a Swiss named Jean- 
neret. 


Every morning at seven Swiss house- 
wives cheerfully send their husbands 
and children off to work and school and 
settle down to cleaning their homes that 
already are spotlessly clean. (I’ve seen 
gas-station attendants in Switzerland 
clean the oil spots off the ground.) The 
highest compliment a girl in a German- 
Swiss town can be paid is to be told 
not that she’s pretty but that she’s 
“capable.” The slender, handsome 
women you see at Lindt & Spriingli in 
Zurich’s Paradeplatz (where the fa- 
mous Lindt & Spriingli chocolates are 
sold), or in the bars of Lausanne are 
rebels who aren’t satisfied merely with 
being housewives. “I don’t want to 
marry a Swiss,” a young girl told me. 
“I’m going to get a job abroad where 
I can earn as much as a man.” There 
are women in Switzerland who drive 
Porsches, ski at Klosters, dance at 
St. Moritz and are as sophisticated as 
any Westport status seeker, but they 
are the exceptions and Swiss men are 
not too pleased with them. The men 


prefer their wives to air the bedding in 
the window and do the cooking. 

Are Swiss women dissatisfied with 
their lot? Do they mind that they don’t 
have the vote? Not at all, I was as- 
sured by Frau Dr. Hanna Seiler-Frau- 
chiger, president of the Zurich chapter 
of the Swiss Women’s Union Against 
Votes for Women. Mrs. Seiler is an 
energetic, educated homemaker, whose 
husband is a doctor in Uetikon, a vil- 
lage on Lake Zurich. They have three 
grown sons and a daughter. 

“We don’t mind being compared to 
the women in Afghanistan, Iran and 
Syria who don’t have the vote,” Mrs. 
Seiler told me. “Look at my own fam- 
ily. The men have to go to the polls 
fifteen times a year to vote on new 
roads, new hospitals, and so on. Each 
time there is terrific bickering in our 
family. Sometimes the whole village is 
split on an issue, and the men get so 
mad that they sit in different rooms at 
the inn and won’t talk to each other. 
What a mess it would be if we women 
took part. It’s our job to patch up quai 
rels, not to make them worse.” 

Mrs. Seiler showed me a bundle of 
letters from America. “Some of my 
friends there feel sorry for us,” 
said. “They needn’t be. The Swiss 
woman is queen in her home. And 
don’t forget that our husbands talk 
things over with us before they go to 
the polls. We don’t mind that a woman 
gets less money than a man for the same 
work. The man probably has a family 
to support. The right to vote doesn't 
bring happiness 
happy, after th ase to be young and 
pretty? What rights do Italian women 
have except the right to stay home 
while their husbands have fun? We 
have less trouble with our children than 
English or American women because 
we have fewer outside interests and de- 
vote more time to our children. And 
it’s not difficult for a woman in Switzer- 
land to get a divorce. We have plenty 
of them but we would have more if our 
women got mixed up in politics.” 

In February of last year the men 
of Switzerland again went to the poils 

Continued on Page 116 
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~DEATH 
VALLEY 


bv Jack Schaefer 


DRAWING BY CHARLES ADDAMS 


The nation’s hottest and driest spot is 


full of grandeur and surprises 


@ Eastward from the Pacific the moist 
air moves in over the central California 
coast, watering the low coastal ranges 
and the great upthrusting Sierra 
Nevada beyond. Continuing eastward 
the air passes over the Inyo Mountains, 
leaving some of the little moisture it 
still holds, and moves on over the bare 
and forbidding Panamints, not cloaked 
with forests like the Sierra, nor match- 
ing the Sierra in height yet thrusting 
vertically upward more than two miles 
above the far-sunk valley floor. Here 
the air is wrung dry, robbed of all but 
the last least trace of humidity, before 
it moves out over the great sink, the 
vast shimmering depths of America’s 
desert wonderland. 

The driest and the lowest and the 
hottest area in the western hemisphere. 

Death Valley. 

Pick out names on a map of the area: 
Badwater, Furnace Creek, Last Chance 
Spring; Hell Gate, Devil’s Golf Course, 
Dante’s View; Funeral Mountains, 
Coffin Canyon, Dead Man’s Gulch, 
Skeleton Mine. 

Death Valley is a neat summing label. 

William Lewis Manly is credited 
with the name. He was with a group of 
"49ers, bound for the coastal gold fields, 
who stumbled into the valley. While 
the others stayed there, almost ex- 
hausted, on the verge of starvation, he 
and another man went on, reached Los 
Angeles, returned after twenty-six days 
with food. When what remained of the 
party (he wrote) left the valley at last, 
they looked back, saying: ““Good-by, 
Death Valley.” 

The name has endured unchallenged. 
The other names of funereal tone were 
added as prospectors roamed the area, 
and the delirium of the desert claimed 
victims. People who knew it chiefly by 
hearsay wrote articles and books about 
it, repeating each other’s phrases: 
the ‘‘awful desolation,” “totally devoid 
of water and vegetation,” “the most 
repulsive forms” of animal life. 

Death Valley. An apt name—from 
the point of view of white men who re- 
garded this desert valley as an obstacle 
to be crossed or a region to be exploited 
for quick profit. Dig into the life and 
legend of the Panamint Indians, a 
branch of the Shoshone Nation. To 
them it was a death valley too—but in 
another sense. 

They called it Tomesha, or Ground 
Afire. Again a neat name—from the 
white men’s perspective of menace 
lurking in the land. Literally the word 
meant “red paint” or “red earth,” 
from a red pigment found in the valley 
and used in ceremonial painting. No 
hint of menace from the Indian point 
of view. To the Panamints it was a 
friendly valley. They lived with it, ac- 
cepting its conditions, following the 
seasons from the warm valley depths 
in winter to the heights of the sur- 
rounding mountains in summer. 

Old tales persist that some of their 
camps in the valley were Indian health 
resorts, places where the sick and aged 
came for warmth in winter and the 


therapeutic sun in summer. Many of 
the aged died, but their deaths were not 
imposed by a harsh environment; 
rather, the warmth and serenity made 
their last days more enjoyable. 

A valley associated with death, but 
even more with life; with death simply 
as the culmination of life. 

And so that name Death Valley has 
its layers of meaning. And now an- 
other cycle is complete. For again it is 
a friendly valley that offers its rewards 
of beauty and grandeur and the solace 
of desert spaces to all who visit it. 

It isa National Monument, one of the 
major parts of the National Park Sys- 
tem. In the main body of the United 
States only Yellowstone surpasses it in 
size and not by much and not at all in 
the richness of rewards offered. 


Early this year my wife and I were 
there. Remembering the valley of not 
many years ago, we had doubted that 
our reservations would be needed. 
Adequate quarters would be available: 
the big (and expensive) Furnace Créek 

“inn and the bigger (and reasonable) 
Furnace Creek Ranch with its cabins 
and motel rooms, and Stovepipe Wells 
and Scotty’s Castle and Wild Rose 
Station. 

But the long Washington’s Birthday 
weekend was coming up. Every con- 
ceivable accommodation had been 
booked well in advance. 

The valley roads hummed with cars. 
Parking areas at all points of interest 
were in constant use. Cameras clicked 
and people buzzed at every stopping 
place. Life was on the move in Death 
Valley. 

That was in February, midway in 
the regular season that runs from Oc- 
tober fifteenth to May fifteenth, when 
the valley climate is close to being the 
best in the world. It would have been 
a different story in summer when even 
the rangers emulate the oldtime Indians 
and move their headquarters up into 
the mountains. 


On the west, the Panamint Moun- 
tains, final barrier against air-borne 
moisture from the Pacific. On the 
north, the east, the south, other moun- 
tains. Always, in every direction, 
mountains, rimming, range merging 
into range, making the valley a self- 
contained geographical unit. 

In a geologic sense what comes into 
this valley remains. Except, of course, 
water which leaves by the simple route 
of evaporation. All else, sand and 
stones and rock, and the salts and 
alkalies leached out of the surrounding 
area, remains. The valley is like the 
“mouse trap” of Frepeh detective fic- 
tion. There are entrances, but no exits. 

Death Valley is a unit, yes, rimmed, 
closed in—yet always, everywhere, 
from any viewpoint, the impression is 
of size, space, distance dropping into 
distance. It is some 140 miles long, 
roughly north-south, and varies in 
width from four to sixteen miles. That 

Continued on Page 108 

















The daytime lassitude of St.-Tropez overcomes these 


contented girls on the beach. The prone position is standard all over 
town until nightfall. In the late afternoon ( far right) everybody gathers 
at the Café Senéquier, facing the harbor, for an 

apéritif and a gradual building up to the nighttime exuberance. 































A roof-terrace party in a rented fisherman's 
house helps launch the bright young people of 
St.-Tropez toward another lively night. 


Night and Day 


in St.-lropez 


@ They’re dancing the cha-cha-cha these 
nights in the basements of St.-Tropez, the 
tight little fishing village that is now the most 
fashionable resort, in a way, on the French 
Riviera. The symbols of the way it is fashion- 
able are a bare foot pressing an Alfa- 
Romeo’s accelerator, French people drink- 
ing Scotch, girls with snaky hair-undos, 
young people with big money. Their power- 
ful cars prowl quietly along the quai, their 
narrow yachts rock gently in the harbor, 
their polarized queens—Brigitte Bardot for 
the body, Frangoise Sagan for the mind— 
are frequently around, Brigitte talking ar- 
ticulately and Francoise languorously silent. 
Both girls’ first big successes were filmed 
here, Brigitte’s libidinous And God Created 
Woman, Frangoise’s terse first novel, Bon- 
jour Tristesse. St.-Tropez is not brainless; 
its brain is the lucid pagan one, rather tired, 
which is reflected in the novels of Mlle. 
Sagan. 

The Riviera has been fashionable for a 
century, but until French youth was liber- 
ated from its somewhat somber habits by 
World War II and its aftermath, such a 
phenomenon as St.-Tropez was impossible. 
During the postwar period the young ranged 
back and forth on the Riviera from Juan-les- 
Pins to Ste.-Maxime Continued on Page 48 
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Youth is of the essence at St.-Tropez. Here the very youngest 


set gathers around a budding Brigitte Bardot for admiration 
and conversation. Maturity (far right) in the shape 

of this lady in a bikini vies with the slender advertisement for 
a French sun-tan lotion called Ambre Solaire. 








Summer styles range from this girl’s 
ambitious sun hat and beach suit to this boy’s 
plain dungarees and T shirt. 


Continued from Page 46 for a few years, 
always slightly uncomfortable in these 
places because the older generation was al- 


. ready there, an earlier pattern already estab- 


lished. Then, like a searchlight falling on its 
quarry, French youth spotted St.-Tropez. 
Practically nobody was there, except the 
fishermen and workers who always had 
been. A beautiful sheltered harbor shim- 
mered in front of a pretty jumble of Medi- 
terranean houses. Nearby there was a fine 
sandy beach, a rarity on the Riviera. There 
was no long, middle-aged promenade, no 
starchy hotel, no white-gloved casino. Just 
the sea and the sun and, incidentally, a large 
number of reasonably dry basements. 
These basements, like certain holes in trees 
for squirrels, became the most /fréquenté 
places in town. They were transformed into 


* caves, dark, stony-walled little cabarets 


with tables the size of chairs and chairs the 
size of footstools. Stereophonic music blared 
from all sides, and on the tiny dance floor in 
the center couples and an occasional single 
danced crowded against one another. 

These cellars now attract many of the 
young elite of France—not only the rich but 
talented young people as well. Around them 
there naturally gather other people who are 
just beautiful and simply fun-loving, and 
still others who come to watch or to exploit 
or to be exploited, and hangers-on “and 
passers-through. All of them, packed like 
concentration-camp prisoners into the cel- 
lars of this old fishermen’s town, are the 
advance guard of European youth. 

There is a fresh candor about people in 
St.-Tropez that is Continued on Page 50 
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The most popular and acclaimed young writer in 


France, Francoise Sagan, dances in a crowded St.-Tropez cave. Her 
first novel, Bonjour Tristesse, was filmed here. The resort's 
other queen, Brigitte Bardot (opposite), has for several 


seasons adorned such local cha-cha and bongo clubs as the Tropicana. 





Two guests pause at the slightly sinister doorway 
of the Esquinade Club. Membership 
is restricted to those who seem congenial. 


Continued from Page 48 absent from other 
Riviera resorts, an informality that is based 
on lack of pompousness, an honesty that 
amounts almost to a religion. One of the 
early champions of the town, the renowned 
young movie director Roger Vadim (And 
God Created Woman), expresses a kind of 
sincere amorality as one of the major themes 
of his work. Nothing better describes St.- 
Tropez at the cluttered height of its season, 
in July and August. Every room is taken 
then, every cave reverberates with rhythm, 
the bars and the port and the restaurants 
are going their unbuttoned way full blast. 

One of the few comparatively elegant 
places in town is the excellent restaurant, 
Lei Mouscardins, with its salon atmosphere 
and sea-food specialities. Even here diners 
tend to dress with informality, lavish in- 
formality but still informality, and elsewhere 
bare feet or rope sandals, striped fishermen’s 
shirts and blue pants are the rule. 

In most ways St.-Tropez would seem to 
embody an ideal; certainly the weather is 
perfect, the setting is a model of picturesque- 
ness, the food naturally is good, and the 
people are young, good-looking and, on 
the whole, well-off. What more can be 
wanted? A purpose perhaps, the absence of 
which makes for a certain hollowness, an 
extra fatigue as September trails in at the 
end of the string of summer months. But 
at that time the Alfa~-Romeos all leave, the 
young people, impregnated with sun tan, 
head north, perhaps to pursue their purposes 
there. No one does in St.-Tropez; it’s not 
the place for them. THE END 
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@ | flew from London to Warsaw’s dingy air- 
port, drove to an enormous hotel, and within 
an hour I was standing in the new central 
square of the city, and laughing at two middle- 
aged men who were playing hide-and-seek 
among the pillars of an arcade and calling out 
“Boo!” to each other. It was a cold autumn 
night and I was waiting for a young Polish ac- 
quaintance who presently turned up on his 
French motor scooter. He was a serious young 
man, a Party member. He glanced at the game 
as I got on the back of his scooter. 

“All Poles are mad,” he shouted over his 
shoulder as we shot off on a ride across the 
city, “Anything can happen here. Anything 
can be said. You can do anything that comes 
into your head.” 

A lot of what I learned about Poland was 
shouted to me, at one time or another, over 
the shoulder on a motor scooter. At my ears 
was not only the cold night wind; there were 
the exciting gusts of free talk, high spirits and 
folly. Of all the satellite countries, Poland is 
the largest, the poorest, the most terribly dev- 
astated by war, the most difficult in prospect 
and by far the most vital and exciting. What- 
ever may depress or alarm the western vis- 
itor—and the poverty is depressing—he will be 
astounded by the vivacity and independence of 
the people. They work and they laugh. 

“The whole city was rebuilt from nothing 
in a few years! By the people themselves,” 
shouted my young friend as we swayed and 
whizzed across the city. There were. volunteer 
workers still loading trucks on the bombed 
sites ; there was not a street without scaffolding. 
On scores of buildings the raw brick had yet to 
get its coat of plaster. But the beautiful old part 
of the city, which is Warsaw’s pride and which 
the Nazis had taken a special pleasure in burn- 
ing (they took a film of themselves burning it, 
for the Germans have the scientific mind), has 
been rebuilt by the Poles in precise facsimile. 
They put it all back brick by brick, and when 
they ran short of the genuine brick they had 
the old brick copied. When there were no 
plans to go by, they drew on the paintings of 
Canaletto whose pictures had luckily been 
bought by Polish landowners in the 18th 
Century, 
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“Ninety per cent of the industrial buildings, 
eighty-five per cent of the houses were de- 
stroyed,” my young friend shouted. Six hun- 
dred thousand civilians died in Warsaw during 
the war. Six million people were murdered in 
Poland—and I mean murdered, for military 
losses were relatively small—four million, a 
very large number of them Jews, died in 
Auschwitz. That is the Polish estimate. Wher- 
ever one stands in a Warsaw street, the dust 
blows out of the side streets like clouds of 
ghosts. 

The pride of Warsaw is this reconstructed 
old city with its grave square, its bookshops 
and its wine bars, its old fortress walls and 
tower gates, its air of citadel and cathedral 
close. Young men and girls were hanging 
about that night playing accordions and gui- 
tars. There is always something going on in a 
Warsaw street at night. Polish tempers seemed 
to be high and the vodka free, for I rarely 
went out without seeing the beginnings of a 
street scuffle, with friends pulling the oppo- 
nents apart. There was a certain quizzical pride 
about the young. When my young friend got 
off his scooter in the old square two young 
dandies came up and challenged him with a 
nod of amused contempt: “Well! What's 
this?” 

“French motor scooter,” said my friend and 
gave a nod telling them to buzz off. 

“Oh,” they said, examining the situation to 
see if it offered an opportunity for trouble. 
After long, leisurely, impertinent stares they 
dawdled off. It was like the man-to-man chal- 
lenging that goes on in Spain, not quite dan- 
gerous, not quite laughing. 

We went down into a youth cellar, popularly 
known as the madhouse. It is a student night 
club with long heavy oak tables, and the walls 
are painted in tachiste style, fashionable in 
Europe and America, a sprawl of brilliant 
paint for paint’s sake and no recognizable 
forms. 

“Not exactly Socialist Realism,” I said. 

“That’s finished here. We do what we like. 
It shocks the Russians,” said my young Com- 
munist. We might have been in any western 
city among the bearded boys in wind jackets 
or checked shirts, the girls in tight black jeans. 


We drank red wine and talked. We talked for 
hours. 

Conversation with Communists has, as a 
rule, painful limitations. You are either deal- 
ing with people who smile obsequiously on 
one side of their faces and are like stone on the 
other, or you are trying to stop them from 
delivering the monologue you already know 
by heart. 

Eastern European Communists are natu- 
rally more various than the Communists of 
Great Britain and the United States. They 
have to live Communism and adapt themselves 
to its changes. Communism looks fixed to us; 
for them it is always in flux. There is, for exam- 
ple, a great difference of mind between old, 
middle-aged and young; the young Commu- 
nists are bothered, curious and flexible. On 
this first evening in Warsaw—and all my stay 
in Poland confirmed the opinion—I felt that 
Polish patriotism is far more important to the 
Poles than Communist doctrine; and it is their 
nature to speak fearlessly, freely, exactly what 
comes into their heads. 

For 200 years the Poles have had the habit 
of rebellion against authority. They find the 
Russians admirable in many ways, but dull. 
All Polish intellectuals have read Dr. Zhivago. 
Their opinions varied but they all seem to have 
fallen for the romantic love story of Lara in 
that novel. They wanted to publish it but re- 
frained because they did not want to offend the 
Russians. They are not as sensitive as all that, 
however, where the West is concerned ; they do 
not publish, for example, Evelyn Waugh’s 
satire on totalitarianism: Scott-King’s Modern 
Europe. The fact is that although the Poles can 
talk freely, they are not as free to translate and 
print what they like and, since last year, there 
are reports that the censorship has hardened. 
All the same they get malicious delight out of 
the fact that the brilliant magazine Polska 
which circulates abroad in several languages— 
and is by far the cleverest and most original 
propaganda magazine in the Eastern world— 
has to be specially censored in its Russian edi- 
tion. The Russians—as an American teen- 
ager would say—‘‘kill’’ them. Polish culture, 
they insist, is western to the core. Freedom is 
the fundamental Polish passion. 





TODAY 


by V.S. Pritchett 


This worried my young friend, who was a 
journalist, and who accepted the Party line— 
“but I will never write anything against my 
conscience.” My middle-aged acquaintances 
were a bit worried about him, but they were 
tolerant. He belonged, they said, to what is 
called the “mad faction.”’ But the thirty-year- 
olds of the mad faction are in turn critical of 
the youths who grew up after the war and who 
did not know the fight against the Nazis or the 
terror. My young friend said they were irre- 
sponsible, jazz-mad, Elvis Presley fans, and 
car-hungry. Politics and social questions bore 
them. Worse, with the exception of those who 
are of working-class origin, they don’t want 
to be engineers. 


y young man was the last of 


the Puritans. He was twenty- 
nine. Many of his kind had 
been platoon leaders in the 


street, fighting at the age of 


sixteen in the Siege, with 


boys of eleven under them. (One group of 


these children held a street for seventeen days 
against the Nazis.) He himself was the son of a 
self-educated factory worker, an old Com- 
munist, who was killed in a street battle against 
the Germans. The son admired his father enor- 
mously and quoted his sayings. He was proud 
that his mother, although a peasant woman, 
was a “noble,” for many peasant families have 
a “noble” past as distinct from a history of 
serfdom. He had gone to the university—a 
rare experience for a worker's son in the pre- 
vious generation. 

I went later on to his flat, on a leafy avenue 
out of the center of the city. Trees were blasted 
in the middle of the city but they had survived 
out here. The shop lights were bright, though 
there was not much to look at in the shop 
windows. The local cinema was filling up. The 


crowds were still about. The flat was in one of 


the standard six-story apartment blocks, plain 
but agreeable in style, with poplars and maples 
planted around it and the grass getting worn 
by children. There was a stone staircase; also 
a lift. 

Like all young men of his age, my friend 
rushed in, turned on the record player and 


then looked for his wife, a neat, pretty girl 
wearing a vermilion dress. She had the lovely 
fair hair and blue eyes of so many of the girls 
in Warsaw—if the sun strikes a stréet when 
they come out of their offices at half past three, 
you get the impression of a moving cloud of 
radiant halos. She was his second wife. He had 
divorced his first wife eighteen months ago 
“for political reasons,” which often serve as 
grounds for the dissolution of marriages in 
Eastern Europe. Divorce is common in the 
cities, especially among the young, but is un- 
known among the peasants. 

The young couple’s flat had three smallish 
rooms, one of which, under the room-ration- 
ing system, they were obliged to sublet; for 
despite the enormous domestic building going 
on, housing has not kept up with the growth 
of population. Many people told me that the 
Poznan rising in 1956 was due as much to anger 
at the housing situation as to low wages and 
resentment against Russian troops. The fac- 
tory workers came out on strike, the strike led 
to anti-Communist and anti-Soviet demonstra- 
tions and eventually to street fighting which 
lasted two days. Some of the Polish troops 
sided with the workers. It is now possible to 
buy flats on mortgages, but these are more ex- 
pensive than the general run, whose rents are 
extremely low. 

My friends were lucky to have their place. 
The sitting room had hundreds of books in it, 
including a good number of English and 
American books on politics, foreign affairs 
and economics. We had a laugh over the col- 
lected works of Stalin up to 1935, because my 
friend had downgraded them to a lower shelf. 
“You see, | move with the times.” On the wall 
was one of the tachiste paintings that he liked 
and, sure enough, there were Kafka’s novels 
on the shelf—for Kafka is now admired in 
Poland. The Trial and The Castle are on sale 
in all the street books stalls of Warsaw. This 
taste shocks the older generation of western 
Communists and left wingers, who regard 
Kafka as the worst example of private, de- 
cadent, neurotic writing. To my friend and all 
his circle, Kafka is the one writer who de- 
scribes the conflicts in the eastern European’s 
mind and especially the Party member’s. We 


sat up late eating borsch and veal with rice and 
onions, and drinking that peculiar vodka 
which is given a flavor a little like vanilla by a 
blade of grass that stands in the bottle. | 

At eleven o'clock the streets were empty, 
except for a few drunks in the main square. 
There are one or two dull night clubs and there 
is an excellent satirical cabaret run as a private 
venture by university students in a small build- 
er’s hut in the ruins; it is always packed. 
There is dancing to very old-fashioned tunes 
in the two main hotels, but they cater mainly 
to the crowds of visitors who come from 
everywhere in the Communist world. I noticed 
that among the few Polish family parties. the 
ladies declined to dance with the casual foreign 
visitor who made his bow and invitation at 
their table. Except for these pockets of gaiety 
the Warsaw nights are silent. Rarely a car or a 
truck goes down the hard streets, which look 
black and polished under the lights. The char- 
acteristic sound is the plop, plop, plop of a 
horse cab, or more often, a cart carrying a 
load of brick. 

You look out of the window and see that 
some enterprising man has been collecting 
bricks for himself from a bombed site; he is 
probably going to build a one-room house on 
a patch of land among the trees on the far side 
of the Vistula. It is against the law but the 
authorities cannot do much about it. Some- 
times they fine the builder, who gladly pays. 
He may even be fined once a year. He shrugs 
his shoulders: the fine is the rent as far as he is 
concerned. His house will be a simple box 
with a door and a large window. In a year or 
two he will add another box. Later, if he can 
get hold of some plaster or cement (which is 
hard to come by, as one can tell from all the 
naked, roughly mortared brick on the large 
buildings of the city), he will cover the brick— 
if his enthusiasm has not died. Polish enthusi- 
asms do die. Outside Warsaw hundreds, in- 
deed thousands, of these do-it-yourseif places 
have gone up, and the suburbs now spread far 
out on the plain, beyond the beetroot and 
cabbage gardens that surround the city. 

While the official planners were struggling 
with priorities and shortages of materials, the 
people were often Continued on Page 121 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE LEAVENS 





SPORTSMEN and lumberjacks haunt the Big Woods of Upper Wisconsin. Above, a woods- 


man fells a hemlock on Outer Island, one of the Apostle Islands in Lake Superior. At right, 
a lone angler flycasts near the resort town of Three Lakes, Oneida County, where waters 
abound with black bass, the scrappy walleyed and northern pike, bluegills and perch. 
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@ We were homesick for the woods. So 
one golden sportsmen’s morning three 
of us put on our fringed buckskin jack- 
ets and flew to sportsmen’s country, 
our Wisconsin North. Behind me in the 
cabin Cousin Ray, owner of the little 
Cessna with its wing span hardly wider 
than one of Paul Bunyan’s mosquitoes, 
studied aeronautical charts. Our pilot, 
Perry Power, was winging us as steadily 
as a flock of migrating mallards we 
met, but it was October and we were 
flying in the opposite direction. 

We begin every trip North with the 
same anticipations of adventure. The 
attitude goes back to our Southern 
Wisconsin childhood when North was 
a synonym for sin, for drunken Indians, 
trigger-happy gangsters, brawling lum- 
berjacks, wild, wild women and red- 
jacketed hunters, some of whom re- 
turned as dead as the buck deer on the 
fenders. God’s Country! Man’s Coun- 
try! They mean the same—a male eyrie 
as much in fantasy as in geography— 
perilous, lonely and remote, especially 
from the society of women. 

From home near the Illinois line, our 
Continental Divide, 
from which west-flowing waters cascade 


compass is the 
down the whorled Wisconsin to the 
Mississippi and east-flowing waters 
push up the businesslike Fox River 
through Green Bay. Suddenly, after one 
hundred miles and over Wautoma, we 
were blinded by a brilliance like the 
great rock-candy mountain. It was a 
reflection of the Wisconsin which, by 
an illusion of refraction, seemed sus- 
pended in the western sky like quartzite. 


by Herbert Kubly 


Blinking down to earth like owls, we 
saw ahead the primordial gray-granite 
barrier where the North begins. 
“Ymer’s Eyebrow,” Norsemen call 
the disorderly Stonehenge which swings 
across the land at about the forty-fifth 
parallel. They say it was built from the 
eyebrow of a fallen god to separate the 
southern world of light from the north- 
ern world of mists. Lumbermen have 
their own explanation: the stones were 
gathered by Bunyanesque troglodytes 
to bar bustling mice-men of the South, 
like us, from the land of the giants. 
Myths and legends? Our North is 
the home of the tall story. The granite 
belt—according to geologists—is a gla- 
cial deposit. Men have fashioned the 
stones into houses and barns, piled 
them into fences or simply heaped them 
like Druid altars in the fields. Still there 
they are, endless, unconquerable, bit- 
terly backbreaking. Geologists credit 
the same glacier with scooping out Su- 
perior and all our smaller lakes but a 
northerner will tell you that Bunyan 
scooped out Supekior to make a water- 
hole for Babe, his ox, and that our nine 
thousand lakes are Babe’s hoof prints, 
filled by thaws during a restless spring. 
Below, the forest was a stained-glass 
window. Autumn turns its brightest 
face to the sun and seen from above 
the orange maples, tangerine ash, pur- 
ple oaks and yellow birch might have 
been blazing zinnia beds. Balsam and 
pine in the lowlands, tamaracks in the 
swamps, were like crescents of ferns. 
We soared over the island town of 
Minocqua, passing from Oneida into 


Vilas County where the lakes are so 
thick the picture from above is of a sea 
filled with floating green islands. No 
houses, no garden patches. Sparse hab- 
itations are camouflaged by nature and 
the primeval wilderness reaches to the 
brooding dark cliffs of Superior. 

“Must be time for a drink,” Ray 
said. So Perry lowered us gently into a 
clearing of brown rustic halls, like a 
Hapsburg hunting lodge in the Car- 
pathians. This was King’s Gateway, a 
resort so close to Michigan that its 
golf course is divided between two 
states. Natives boast of the summer of 
°46 when five Eisenhower brothers— 
Ike included—came to fish. Before we 
could land we had to buzz a herd of 
deer from the air strip. We moored ina 
row of Cessnas, Beechcrafts, Piper 
Apaches and Comanches and glass- 
nosed converted bombardier trainers, 
all painted bright as birds. As we 
trudged through the sand we heard the 
rat-a-tat-tat of gunfire. 

Wewere interlopersat a shooting fest. 
Outside the hotel a steady stream of 
captive pigeons were squirted into the 
sky by compressed air and dropped im- 
mediately by a lot of absurd gunmen 
and gunwomen into a meadow car- 
peted with bird carcasses. It seemed a 
depressingly disadvantageous contest 
and we went indoors. 

At first glance the hotel appeared 
to be host to a taxidermist convention. 
But the animal skins and heads hang- 
ing heavily from gables and beams are 
standard northern décor. The bar was 
packed with sharpshooters discussing 


WISCONSIN NORTH 


their pigeon scores. An elderly Chicago 
lady, a former champion unable to 
compete this time because of a tooth- 
ache on her shooting side, told us that 
ten thousand pigeons—city birds 
trapped in Chicago and New York— 
would be shot in five days. I thought of 
the waste in food and expressed my 
shock at the number of birds. “Yes,” 
the shooting lady said, “‘it’s a helluva 

job burying ten thousand pigeons.” 
While we lunched on Chicago filet 
mignon and whisky sours, Perry ob- 
serving his working quota of one beer, 
an afternoon grayness was settling over 
the forest. Returning to the plane, we 
followed part way the track of a bear. 
We nosed west over pines through 
cloud banks into a blue-and-gold as- 
cension sky. Ray tuned in the World 
Series—the Dodgers were clobbering 
the White Sox. Whenever there was a 
break in the cloud bank, lakes ap- 
peared beneath us. These are the head- 
waters of the mighty river the Chippe- 
was called Wees-Konsan, “the gather- 
ing of the waters,” a name spelled 
Ouisconsin by the French and changed 
to Wisconsin by President Jackson 
when he established a territorial gov- 
ernment in 1836. Pious 17th Century 
Jesuits, believing themselves on a short 
cut to China, were told by Indians that 
the prodigal forests were “earthly par- 
adise.”’ Next, the familiar story of hu- 
man avariciousness: Astor’s American 
Fur Company came for pelts; the Car- 
negie and Frick companies in Pitts- 
burgh mined ore for their furnaces; 
Continued on Page 56 
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CANOEING skill is essential in Northern Wisconsin. Above, Sidney Hall lands to powwow 
with the Hopinka family—Leonard, Verna and son Michael—all full-blooded Chippewas, 
who sometimes lend a touch of Indian pageantry to the Northernaire Hotel, at Three Lakes. 
The visiting canoeist (right) greets Northernaire guests arriving in their own airplane. 


Continued from Page 54 

Rhinelanders and Weyerhaeusers plun- 
dered the lumber—the state was cleared 
of timber in forty years. Next came 
wheat farmers, burning up the soil with 
successive crops and moving to the 
more fertile Dakotas. When the Indians 
got it back, paradise was a barren and 
lawless tundra. Lumbermen called it 
“tougher than hell and a lot livelier.” 

We passed another plane and merrily 
waved; it was like waving to a passing 
auto on a country road when we were 
children. Today the northern migra- 
tion is bigger than ever. Reforestation 
and fire control have raised a second 
timber from the ashes. Wise conserva- 
tion has returned game to the woods 
and fish to the waters. So the wealth 
flow is reversed; the pleasure-intent 
aliens are returning it in dollars. 

At Boulder Junction we buzzed the 
black bears in the town dump and 
followed, above the trees, a huge lop- 
ing papa bear. This recalled an earlier 
trip when we had the silly notion to 
hunt deer from the plane with bow and 
arrow like Indians shooting buffaloes 
from ponies. That hunt came to noth- 
ing when we learned it was illegal. 

This time it was two wolves thai ran 
from the air strip. Boulder Junction is 
one broad avenue of sporting stores, 
boating shops, souvenir stands and gas 
stations. Three miles in the forest is 
Dairymen’s Country Club, a luxurious 
private retreat, not for Wisconsin farm- 
but well-heeled butter-and- 
cheese men, mostly from Chicago. They 


ers for 
ruugh it luxuriously with private golf 
and tennis, six-thousand virgin acres of 
protected wild life and ten private lakes 
leaping with fish. 

To let Perry properly enjoy the 
evening we grounded qurselves for the 
night. A hired station Wagon was wait- 
ing. We made regulation stops at a pair 
of man-and-wife-operated forest sa- 
loons known as Johnnie’s and Jessie’s 


and Shrimp’s and Clara’s. Clara Wilfer, 
wirtsfrau of the second, is our North’s 
Wife of Bath. Her insults and whoop- 
ing ribaldries, impossible to bowdler- 
ize, draw a devoted sporting clientele, 
including those tired tycoons on fishing 
trips where no one fishes. The bar is a 
taxidermists’ heaven of several thou- 
sand dead animals and fish which, with 
me at least, have the curious effect of 
increasing beverage consumption. 

Twenty forested miles west we en- 
tered a German fairy-tale woods. Hid- 
den inside on the shore of Little Star 
Lake is the most famous hospice of the 
North, Emil Wanatka’s Little Bohemia 
Lodge. Emil was waiting. Within a half 
hour we were Lucullan senators dining 
on wild duck, wild rice and red cab- 
bage, appropriately orchestrated with a 
light Liebfraumilch. Emil’s peerless 
menu of game and fowl is modeled after 
the old Hotel Continental in Pilsen, Bo- 
hemia. Emil is a dark, sinewy little 
Slav in his seventies with leathery 
brown skin and beetle-black eyes. In 
his favorite costume, a red wool shirt 
and cowboy necktie, he looks like a 
wary fifty-year-old Indian from the Lac 
du Flambeau reservation across the 
lake. A great talker, he repeated for us 
the curious Horatio Alger success story 
which has made him one of our living 
legends. 

“So in 1906”—he began—‘“‘I am sev- 
enteen when I land in wonderful New 
York with a dollar-ten and no suitcase. 
I come to Chicago and get a job as a 
boxer trainer and I meet a lot of boys. I 
get a job in the bar of Little Bohemia 
restaurant. Then Prohibition starts. I 
make a lot of money and buy Little 
Bohemia. I feed a hundred people a 
day and maybe more. I pay police 
seventy dollars a day and every night 
someone is killed. I dodge fifty bullets. 
Then the St. Valentine’s Day massacre 
kills my customers. It’s nerve-rack- 
ing, killing my good friends. So I sell 


Little Bohemia and come up here. I do 
O.K. Now if I want goldfish milk I can 
buy it—all I want.” 

Some of his Chicago customers— 
those still alive—followed Emil north 
to Little Bohemia Lodge. Late one 
April afternoon in 1934 three autos ar- 
rived carrying six men and four women. 

“They say “Hi, Emil.” They know me 
from Chicago. I pick up a bag and fall 
over, sO heavy it is. I’m suspicious. 
They can’t be hardware salesmen. Then 
at night when we are playing poker and 
I see two .45’s on the shoulder straps 
of the familiar-looking guy reaching 
for the money, | know it is John Dillin- 
ger. Also Tommy Carroll and Homer 
Van Meter and Baby Face Nelson I am 
playing with. Very cold night. April is 
still middle winter up here. Baby Face 
and Tommy Carroll go to a cottage 
with two girls and Dillinger goes up- 
stairs. In the morning the girls make 
breakfast, one makes toast, another 
fries bacon, another irons dress and we 
all eat around the kitchen table. Dil- 
linger asks me am I afraid. | said, 
‘Every undersheriff in America is look- 
ing for you, why don’t you do me a 
favor and get out?’ Dillinger takes me 
by the shoulders and says, ‘Emil, I’m 
hungry. I’m tired. I want to sleep and 
eat a few days. I'll pay you well.’ What 
could I do?” 

The wintry idyll was ended abruptly 
on the evening of the third day by the 
barking of Emil’s dogs. “It is the FBI. 
Three of my customers are leaving the 
place and the FBI mows them down, 
killing a CCC boy from a camp nearby. 
I go into the cellar with the girls and 
listen to the shooting. Fifteen, twenty 
minutes after it starts the fellows escape 
by dropping fifteen feet from a window. 
I get out through a basement window 
and drive my truck to Koerner’s Re- 
sort and there is Baby Face holding the 
place up. In my place there is nobody 
left but those poor girls in the cellar 


and all them G-men shooting up the 
place until six o’clock in the morning.” 

It was Dillinger’s last skirmish before 
he was shot in Chicago three months 
later. Emil has preserved the bullet 
holes. On his walls he has hundreds of 
photos of Dillinger, Nelson, Hitler, 
Milwaukee beer barons, U.S. Senators, 
a governor of Wisconsin, James A. 
Farley and several Eisenhowers. In the 
forest Emil built a Dillinger Museum. 
With a flashlight he led us out to it, a 
rough clapboard shed filled with maca- 
bre Dillinger memorabilia—shirts, suits, 
ties, toothbrushes, playing cards, tear- 
gas bombs, all perpetuated as lovingly 
as saints’ relics in an Italian church. 

“No one claimed the baggage,” Emil 
said. *“‘Nelson was a small man, his 
suits fit me tailor made. But Dillinger 
was an inch taller. I drove to Indiana 
to visit Dillinger’s father. He had the 
bloody shirt that John was killed in and 
I had the suitcases so he came up and 
we made this museum. He was very po- 
lite, a church member, never drank. 
Fifteen, twenty times a day he would 
make a speech on crime doesn’t pay, 
look what happened to my boy and he 
would cry and John’s sister would sing. 
Everyone did a lot of crying and each 
ticket was twenty-five cents and when 
they took a picture they gave us a dol- 
lar and I made quite a bit until the old 
man died.” 

Outside, Emil flashed his light on a 
sign: Receipts go to Father Flanagan’s 
Boys’ Town. Thank you. 

4 

“Why not?” said Emil. “I made 
mine. I got all the goldfish milk I can 
drink. You only can do this in Amer- 
ica. God bless America.” 

From Emil’s it’s forty miles back to 
Michigan and Wisconsin’s sin-across- 
the-border town of Hurley. The rowdy 
reputation of our northland Tiajuana 
goes back to the logging boom of the 

Continued on Page 58 
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THE LAKES—which number nearly 9000—help make Wisconsin the great playground it 
is. Geologists theorize that these lakes were scoured out by glacial action, but any true 
Northern Wisconsinite knows they are the hoofprints of Paul Bunyan’s Blue Ox, Babe. The 
water skier is on Lake Superior, at Cornucopia; the excursion boat (right) plies Crystal Lake. 


Continued from Page 56 

1880's. When lumbering collapsed so 
did Hurley, but not her reputation. 
Prohibition was her renaissance: she 
became a haven for rum runners and 
gangsters. Today Government agents 
masquerading in hunting jackets peri- 
odically stage token vice raids, and two 
years ago a man convicted of biting 
off an adversary’s ear; in a barroom 
brawl appealed his case to the United 
States Supreme Court’ The spirit is 
Rabelaisian, and why not? Paul Bun- 
yan, after all, is kin to Gargantua. 

From the air Hurley seems a peace- 
ful village with her athletic stadium 
and symmetrical flat ranch houses. A 
winding creek presumptuously named 
Montreal River separates Hurley (pop. 
3034) from the larger town of Iron- 
wood, Michigan. Now, as we ap- 
proached under a new moon on U.S. 
51, the dark silhouette of a Roman- 
esque courthouse tower and the Gothic 
spire of a Catholic church, might have 
been the Christmas-card profile of a 
New England village. 

The gentle sweetness is a deception. 
Hurley’s thoroughfare, Silver Street, is 
a row of fifty-three saloon fronts. The 
joints are named Aggie’s, Blondie’s, 
Margaret’s, Shorty’s and so on. Signs 
offer : ““Wine—Booze—Rooms to Let— 
Floor Show.” A Hurley floor show 
means one thing—strip teasing. 

On high stools around the bar, like 
boys at a soda fountain, are the cus- 
tomers—iron miners, lumber workers, 
fishermen, hunters and salesmen, watch- 
ing Polish and Mexican women shim- 
mying, a dead-pan Indian molting 
feathers to phonograph music. 

Two-thirty A.M. and closing time for 
all joints except one, the all-night Club 
Carnival at the end of Silver Street, 200 
feet from Michigan. Here there are live 
musicians. A big Swede, triple-chinned, 


double-stomached, is whirling herself 


like a washing machine. But we'd seen 


enough. Furthermore, though I'd had 
fifteen or more drinks, I am cold sober. 
It’s no secret that we’d been drinking 
watered stuff in short-measure glasses. 
They publish the fact in newspapers 
after a raid. It has begun to rain and 
Silver Street is more than ever a de- 
serted Hollywood set. 


Summers are the best. Then I drive 
North in a roaring yellow sports car, 
top down, pretending in my middle 
years to be eighteen, taking joy in driv- 
ing in four hours from Green County’s 
ninety-three in the shade to seventy- 
three in the sun. On Highway 49, twenty 
miles north of Waupaca on the south 
fork of the Little Wolf River, I pass 
through the unincorporated hamlet 
called Northland (between Scandinavia 
and Norskie). The light is icy bright, 
the forests dark. In the high northern 
wind the conifers sigh like sleeping 
women and balsam is in the air. 

I drive ninety more miles to muskie- 
land in Oneida County. Turning at 
Deer Lake into the driveway of the 
Northernaire Hotel, | slow down to 
miss a pair of fawns. As I draw up, two 
fat otters slide out of the water, bowing 
and scraping as if they were rehearsing 
for Disney. A raccoon climbs in beside 
me and unpacks the glove compart- 
ment. In half an hour I am in a boat 
trolling lily pads under which I suspect 
a muskie hides. Another quarter hour 
I hook what seems to be an old stump. 
My rod goes into convulsions and the 
flogged water boils. The muskie is the 
fiercest of fresh-water fish and mine 
makes a threshing show, standing on 
his tail, six feet or more, whipping up 
a typhoon. The shore audience cheers 
as if I were fighting a bull. A slip clutch 
on my reel frees me to gaff him—after 
forty-five minutes. 

The malevolent-eyed fish was meas- 
ured (fifty-one inches) and weighed 
(thirty-five pounds) according to cus- 


tom in the Northernaire’s night club. 
The bass player in the hotel’s orchestra 
doubles as taxidermist. 

They catch over 40,000 muskies a 
year up here. The largest on rod and 
reel weighed just under seventy pounds, 
but one weighing 102 unds was 
netted. In Palen Lake a sportsman 
named Clarence Bodenhaugen had a 
season’s take of fifty-four. Other fisher- 
men threatened to withhold their tax 
payments unless he was banned from 
the lake. A fisherman named Clifford 
Isley from my own Green County 
hooked two sturgeon simultaneously 
on two rods and landed the larger, a 
seventy-pounder. When we tell our fish 
stories we don’t exaggerate. 

Architect Cy Williams, former Phil- 
lies home-run slugger, designed the 
Northernaire Hotel like a ship, painted 
it in pastel colors and set it on the 
shores of Deer Lake, where it sits like 
an Italian liner in dry dock. Expensive 
for humans, it is free to animals. Deer 
and fox roam the carpeted lobby, a 
bear wanders through the night club 
and a beaver swims in the indoor pool. 
Out on the golf course an enterprising 
raccoon picks the balls out of the cups 
and carries them into the woods. 

This peaceable if somewhat chaotic 
kingdom of man and beasts is the crea- 
tion of another of the North’s legendary 
characters, the hotel’s owner-manager, 
Carl Marty. A former cheese dealer 
who looks like a merry Buddhist monk, 
Marty operates his inn like a penny- 
shrewd Swiss concierge and befriends 
animals like a medieval saint. ““Without 
exception,” says he, “the animals of 
the forest reach out for human friend- 
ship. It is the humans who are not con- 
ditioned for such friendship.” 

There are no cages. The animals live 
in the forest and trail like a Noah’s 
caravan through the “pet door” fitted 
into the bottom of Marty’s office door, 
coming for food, affection and medica- 


tion. There’s an animal kitchen sup- 
plied with refrigerated milk, nursing 
bottles, canned infant formulas, vita- 
mins, suppositories, “‘lollipups” and 
Swiss cheese for fawns which, feeding 
on it, grow the largest antlers in the 
forest. Hotel guests have learned toler- 
ance, though popular prejudices against 
skunks and porcupines are sometimes 
hard to overcome and most patrons 
think Marty goes too far when he rec- 
ommends his beasts as bed partners. 
Leslie Carroll, pretty blond dancer in 
the night club, roomed one summer 
with a red fox, and Marty has shared 
his own abundant warmth with bears, 
beavers, raccoons and otters. Children 
naturally love the Northernaire. “With- 
out our animals our profits would be 
halved,” says Concierge Marty, while 
St. Francis Marty adds, “I have never 
seen a dumb wild animal.” 

The Saturday night town is Rhine- 
lander, paper-manufacturing center 
named for the New York family. Paper 
is the North’s leading industry and the 
spillway of Rhinelander’s Boom Lake 
is a mountain of logs, as many as four 
million of the “weed trees” ignored by 
the old loggers, the spruce, fir, bal- 
sam and tamarack Also the beautiful 
birch which gives Wisconsin landscape 
its melancholy Chekhovian shimmer. 
Rhinelander is not Hurley, but on 
Brown Street saloon doors swing and 
in Nick’s City Bar at least once an eve- 
ning lumber workers and their gals join 
the musicians in Wen They Cut Down 
the Old Pine Tree. The rendition is un- 
forgettable. 

Three miles from Deer Lake we are 
in Nicolet National Forest. The log- 
cabined citizens of these 53,000 pri- 
meval acres are “Kaintucks,” Ken- 
tucky immigrants whose moonshine 
during the 1920’s was the mainstay of 
Capone’s Chicago. It’s a haunting 
area. Old logging trails draw you into 

Continued on Page 118 
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LONDON'S 
OLD BAILEY 


A front-row visit to England’s venerable 


court, where the punishment does not always fit the crime 


by Henry Cecil 


DRAWINGS BY RONALD SEARLE 





@ If you want to be sure of a visit to the 
chief criminal court in London, com- 
monly known as the Old Bailey, com- 
mit a really serious crime in or near 
London and give yourself up. There is 
no space to detail all the crimes which 
will serve your purpose, but treason, 
murder, manslaughter, bigamy or per- 
jury will do very nicely. Your visit will 
take you longer than if you went by 
omnibus or taxi, because there are cer- 
tain formalities to be observed before a 
person is considered ready to stand his 
trial, but the method is certain. The 
mode of transport, however, will not be 
very comfortable, unless you are on 
bail. You will be taken to the Old 
Bailey in a vehicle known as a Black 
Maria. This consists of a coach divided 
into a number of compartments, with a 
passage outside them. Each compart- 
ment is just large enough for one per- 
son and has a door which is locked on 
the outside. One or more warders sit in 
the passage. If the vehicle overturned 
and caught fire you would probably be 
burned or roasted alive, but this, has 
not so far happened. On arrival you will 
have no difficulty in obtaining admis- 
sion. The gates leading into the court- 
yard where the prisoners are unloaded 
will be opened without question. How 
different for the ordinary spectator, who 
may be refused admission at the main 
entrance and find no room in the public 
gallery. Nevertheless, the average Eng- 
lishman prefers it this way, even at the 
risk of a wasted journey. 

The official title of the court is the 
Central Criminal Court. It is the name 
of the street in which it stands—Old 
Bailey—which gives its popular title to 
the court. The origin of this odd street 
name may be that the word “bailey” 
used to mean a courtyard inside the 
walls of a fortress and the street is on 
the site of the old wall of London. It is 
about a five minutes’ walk from St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Englishmen for many years have 
spoken cheerfully, dolefully or dis- 
passionately of the Old Bailey or (some- 
times) the Bailey, according to whether 
their connection with it was for enter- 
tainment or unpleasantly personal or 
simply professional. If it seems cynical 
to talk of the Old Bailey as a place of 
Sntertainment, it is no less than the 
truth. It is only a little over ninety years 
since the last executions took place 
outside jt. There was then a prison 
prc on its site and the Central 
Criminal Court (named in 1834) was 
next door to the prison. Many years 
before that, the court had been held 
inside the prison. 

Although executions in public have 
been abolished, an important trial, par- 
ticularly for capital murder (i.e., when 
there is a good chance of seeing some- 
one who is going to be hanged), is al- 
ways well attended, so well attended in 
fact that, unless you can get in by influ- 
ence, or have committed the crime, you 
will be unlikely to be admitted. 

Up till 1784 execution of prisoners 


tried at the Old Bailey took place at 


Tyburn, just by Marble Arch, and there 
was a jolly procession from the one 
place, where the judge pronounced the 
sentence of death, to the other, where 
the transaction was completed. Even 
Dr. Johnson complained when this cer- 
emony was abolished and a plain execu- 
tion outside Newgate was substituted. 
“The old method was most satisfac- 
tory,” he said. “The public were grati- 
fied by the procession, the criminal was 
supported by it.” 

In 1902 the prison was demolished 
and since then there has only been the 
court. The present building (with addi- 
tions and alterations made since the last 
war as a result of bomb damage) was 
opened by King Edward VII in 1907. 
It was designed for four courts, which 
unfortunately since the war have not 
proved sufficient. There is now a fifth 
permanent court and two other rooms 
are also sometimes used as courts. One 
of them will certainly be converted 
into a sixth permanent court. But no 
one who commits a really grave crime 
need fear that he will suffer the in 
dignity of being tried in one of the 
temporary courts. There are four per- 
manent judges of the Old Bailey (known 
as the Recorder, the Common Serjeant 
and the two judges of the Mayor's 
and City of London Court) but every 
month, except August, a High Court 
judge comes there to try the most seri- 
ous crimes and he, of course, sits in 
Court No. 1. It is a small court but the 
wig and red robes of the judge and the 
ceremonial attached to the proceedings 
ensure a judicial dignity and solemnity. 

One advantage of an official visit to 
the Old Bailey via the dock is the excel- 
lent view of the court you get from in- 
side it. Only the judge and anyone sit- 
ting beside him can see better. The dock 
is large and square and is raised well off 
the ground so as to be on a level with 
the judge’s long dais opposite it. It has 
tall wooden sides and is big enough to 
be the bridge of a ship. From it you can 
keep an all-round watch on the pro- 
ceedings. The courtroom itself is square 
and the dock is placed well forward in 
it. The walls of the room are paneled 
in dark wood and there is a shallow 
domed ceiling made of glass which ad- 
mits daylight. The judge’s chair is so 
heavy that it has to run on wheels set in 
little rails. On either side of him are 
chairs of the same size. These are for the 
City Officials—the Lord Mayor, sheriffs 
or Aldermen and also for anyone whom 
the judge may invite to sit on the bench 
with him. Below the judge there is a 
desk at which the clerk of the court sits. 
He wears a wig and black gown. 

In the well of the court clear of the 
space between the dock and the dais 
and at right angles to them are rows of 
benches. They are primarily for counsel 
(barristers) engaged in a case or merely 
observing. The rows behind counsel 
can be occupied by visitors. Opposite 
counsel’s seats is the jury box, with its 
twelve padded comfortable seats in 
two rows of six. Incidentally, one of 

Continued on Page 77 
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Castle Hill, a Queen Anne 
mansion surrounded by 

350 acres of gardens and woods, 
was left to Ipswich 

by Mrs. Richard T. Crane, 
widow of the plumbing- 
fixtures magnate. Concerts are 
held here indoors in winter, 
outdoors in summer. 

The estate is also available for 
private affairs, such 

as this wedding reception. 





THE 
LEGENDARY 
NORTH SHORE 






it 


It's somewhere in New England. between Boston by \ inston Brebner 
and the Neu Hampshire border, and it has a special 
quality recognized by those who know it 


@ A certain amount of confusion exists regarding Massa- 
chusetts’ legendary North Shore. What it is finds everyone 
with a ready answer. But where it is confounds even the 
people who live there. 

It is somewhere between Boston and the New Hampshire 
border; this much is certain. But if you presented several 
residents of this area with maps and pencils and asked them 
to draw a line around the North Shore, the results would 


vary widely. , 
Rollingstones is 


History only confuses the situation. The best way to ap- the North Shore home of 


proach it is via a regional custom which amounts to a game. Mr. Henry B. Cabot, Jr., in 
Any number can play. The best place to play is on neutral Hamilton. With their 
ground—a Boston cocktail party, for example. And it goes Alfa- Romeo are (from left) 
rath : Andrew Hull Cabot, 
like this 


Henry Bromfield III, 
Mrs. Cabot and 
Camilla Foote Cabot. 


Beverly Farms is North Shore—definitely. If you live in 
Beverly Farms you can announce loudly that you come from 


> > Py . > - > noe 
the North Shore. If you come Continued on Page 64 PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 
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Continued from Page 62 from Swampscott, on the other 
hand, you've got to be cagey, even surreptitious. Swampscott 
is not really North Shore. If you come from Swampscott and 
there are Beverly Farms people around, just say you come 
from Swampscott—or keep quiet. Wait until you can intimi- 
date some Nahant or Lynn people. They’re even less North 
Shore than Swampscott folks and are well-advised to observe 
total silence unless they are fortunate enough to run into 
someone from the South Shore. 

Hamilton is very, very North Shore. In fact, Hamilton 
might be called the heart of the North Shore, although it is 
landlocked and has no shore. But Hamilton is the home of 
Myopia Hunt Club and Myopia is the social apogee of North 
Shore living. Indeed, if you belong to Myopia you can live 
in Hollywood, California, and still be one up on a Swamp- 
scott Native. 

Actually, Myopia is not the whole heart of the North 
Shore; it is only the left auricle. The right auricle is the Essex 
Country Club (not in Essex, but in Manchester). The right 
ventricie is the Singing Beach Club, also in Manchester. The 
left ventricle gives the organ a rather odd shape, since it con- 
sists of two yacht clubs, the Eastern and the Corinthian, in 
faraway Marblehead. 

Marblehead, lying between Swampscott and Salem, is 
more North Shore than either. In fact, Marblehead would 
be more North Shore than Beverly if it weren’t for Pride’s 
Crossing and Beverly Farms. The truth is that Salem is his- 
torically the heart of the North Shore, since it was the first 
town founded here, but there is a vast difference between 
being North Shore and just being on the North Shore, as we 
shall see. Ipswich is definitely North Shore and Manchester, 
as noted, is indisputably North Shore. The Ipswich Clam is 
as North Shore in its field as Myopia is in its. 

Essex is North Shore, of course, but Rowley isn’t sure and 
Newbury and Newburyport aren’t interested. Salisbury thinks 
it’s in New Hampshire. As for the landlocked towns—Pea- 
body, Danvers, Boxford, Topsfield, Wenham—whether or 
not they are North Shore depends upon who says so—or 
says not—and in whose company he says it. 


The North Shore began with the settlement of Salem by 
Roger Conant and an intrepid band of fishermen in 1626. 
Twe years later the settlement received a royal grant which 
established the land now included in the communities of 
Salem, Lynn, Marblehead, Peabody, Danvers, Topsfield and 
Beverly as the Salem Plantations. As settlers spread out in 
this area it became known as the North Shore of Massachu- 
setts Bay, in contradistinction to the South Shore where 

lymouth became headquarters for the holdings of the Ply- 
mouth Company. In 1630 John Winthrop arrived with the 
Massachusetts Bay Charter, signed by Charles I. This made 
a crown colony out of the whole shebang. Charles very 
succinctly defined the area as extending from a point three 
miles north of the Merrimack River to a point three miles 
south of Boston’s Charles River, “*. . . and in length, through- 
out the Maine Landes, from sea to sea.” All that remains 
today of this generous bit of boundary-marking is an absurdly 
twisting border between Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
and a short length of purely theoretical barbed wire which 
separates the North Shore from the South Shore. 





Russell Crouse, Pulitzer-prize-winning playwright who, 
in collaboration with Howard Lindsay, wrote the play Life With Father, 
is shown editing a new work at his summer home in Annisquam. 


Mrs. C. B. Armour canoes through the Ipswich marshes 
with her son paddling stern and her daughter as supercargo. The town is 
on the Ipswich River, five miles from the sea. 








Paul Manship, creator of the Prometheus fountain 
in Rockefeller Center, summers in Lanesville. Beside him is a copy 
of his Group of Bears ; the original is at the Bronx Zoo. 


Crocker Snow plays on the Myopia Hunt Club polo team, 
one of New England’s remaining few. The club’s name derives from the 


fact that nearly all the founders wore glasses. 


This latter fence is still devoutly mended. Dyed-in-the-woo! 
South Shore residents still speak contemptuously of North 
Shore blue-bloods and those sanctimonious witch-killers, the 
Puritans. Feeling runs just as deep north of the border. A 
visiting neutral, fresh from a trip to Plymouth Rock, made 
the mistake of asking his North Shore host and hostess their 
opinion of the Land of the Pilgrims. 

“The South what?” responded the host. 

““Dahling, he must mean the South Shore of Long Island,” 
apologized the perfect hostess. 

The North Shore is inhabited by Society People, Natives, 
Commuters, Summer People, summer people, and infinite 
combinations thereof. 

The summer people seldom remain summer people very 
long. They are the folks who come to Marblehead or Ipswich 
for a two-week vacation. After a year or two they are also 
spending weekends here, driving all night from Albany to 
make it. They buy a boat, the two weeks become a month, 
they rent a house. Now they are Summer People. The future 
is clear. Either they will buy a house and a bigger boat and 
move to the North Shore, becoming either Society or Com- 
muters, or they will languish in Albany and go bankrupt 
trying to live in two places at the same time. 

Commuters commute to Boston. The Average Commuter 
is a transitory bird and a highly frustrated one. He spends a 
good part of his life in transit, either on a sooty train or on a 
traffic-strangled main artery. He wonders whether he can 
afford his twenty-eight-foot yawl when he only uses it week- 
ends during July and August. Mooring fees have gone up, 
yacht-club dues have risen and the house needs painting. 
You can’t own a yawl and still send your kids to public 
school; a yawl is a prestige symbol. From Monday to Friday 
life is hell for the Average Commuter but on Saturday after- 
noon he’s running before the wind off Bakers Island with a 
heart full of contentment and salt spray on his face. 

It wasn’t always thus. It’s a tonic for the Average Com- 
muter to recall those delightful decades when there were boat 
pools from Beverly Farms and Manchester. State Street 
lawyers and financiers debarked for Boston in their pajamas, 
having been chauffeur-driven to the dock, and enjoyed a 
leisurely shower and shave and an epicurean breakfast while 
en route. In the afternoon cocktails and canapés refreshed 
them as they returned from the hot city. That was commuting. 

North Shore Society may seem awesome to those who 
know it only by hearsay. Myopia Hunt Club, one of the most 
exclusive institutions on the North Shore, is a case in point. 
Debutante daughters may “come out” in the old, converted 
farmhouse which serves as club headquarters, but the next 
morning you'll find the fathers in faded suntans and T shirts 
chewing up the eighteen-hole golf course and extemporizing 
in a language common to all men. The club supports a polo 
team and a few formal hunts are held during the season, but 
generally the horsy atmosphere of Myopia has little of the 
pomp and tense snobbery so often found in such surroundings. 

The club house is simple, comfortable and unprepossess- 
ing. It exemplifies that typically New England attitude that 
wealth is a burden to be borne with a minimum of display. 
The main public rooms are pine-paneled and pleasantly 
cluttered. The library is full of yellowed volumes of Victorian 
fiction and Myopiana, with threadbare rugs, venerable 
leather sofas and forty-watt reading lamps. The walls are 
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hung with photographs taken when the camera was in its 
infancy. But the immense grounds of Myopia, the superb 
golf course, the endless bridle paths and tennis courts are 
impeccable and the membership list reads, of course, like a 
Who's Who on the North Shore. 

Oddly enough, Myopia was founded in Winchester, which 
is not at all North Shore, by a group of bespectacled, well- 
to-do young bloods whose chief interest was baseball. The 
game was played, according to one club historian, **. . . under 
unusual conditions . . . being supported during play by 
frequent wee nips of Myopia Punch, our own brew. 
Eyeglasses were a badge of distinction. . . . No doubt the 
punch had its influence in selecting the name Myopia.” 

In 1882 the club moved to Hamilton, and riding to the 
hounds replaced baseball and tennis as the favorite outdoor 
sport. The last U.S. Open golf tournament to be held in 
Myopia was in 1908. Asked why these events had not been 
repeated in more recent years, a venerable member of the 
club explained, ““Who needs herds of strange people wander- 
ing all over the place? The club is maintained for its mem- 
bers, not for the sporting pages.” 

Alas! 

Natives on the North Shore are seldom anything else 
but Natives. One finds Natives on the Board of Selectmen 
or acting as town clerk. Natives are officers in the local 
bank, owners of the local grocery store, gas station, boat 
livery, hardware store. A Native a/ways runs the local fish 
market. Natives are carpenters, electricians, plumbers, fire- 
men, policemen, lobstermen and odd-job men. Natives, be- 
ing a part of tradition, seldom bother themselves about it; 
they take it for granted. Continued on Page 68 





Black Pearl is a brigantine— 
one of two registered 

in the U.S. Her owner— 
in striped shirt—is 
Barclay H. Warburton II, 
presently sailing 

her around the world. 

Here she is cruising off the 
North Shore with 

a complement 

of blue-blooded guests. 


Black Beach is part of 
Manchester's shore line. At low 
tide youngsters love to 

frolic on it or dig for clams. 
Mrs. Hans Estin (striped 
slacks) and Mrs. Leverett 
Saltonstall Shaw, of 

Pride’s Crossing, watch 

Mrs. Shaw’s 

five children romp. 
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It’s the Commuter who gets worked up 
about tradition. When someone stands 
up at a town meeting and makes an im- 
passioned speech about desecrating an 
old landmark, you can be certain he’s a 
Commuter. Recently, in Marblehead, 
an attempt was made to freeze the old 
section of town into a historic district. 
During the debate a Native belittled the 
need for such a step. 


“Do you realize that as things are the 


Lee Mansion could be torn down and a 
gas station built in its place?” a horrified 
Commuter asked. 


“Hell,” said the Native, “if the His- 


torical Society is damn fool enough to 
pull down the Lee Mansion | think we 
ought to let *em.” 


A visitor reports that a Native fer- 


ried him and a companion out to an 
island where they surf-fished all day for 








Golden beaches, magnificent swimming... golf in 
the cool Trade Winds, water sports or deepsea fish- 
ing, all the color of Barbados in this friendliest set- 
ting. Your U. 8. dollar becomes $1.69 in local cur- 
rency, so you pay far less for attractive hotels and 
guest houses, for delightful meals and entertain- 
ment... for shopping at DUTY-FREE prices! Here’s 
climate-perfect living, all year long. By sea or 
same day arrival by air. 
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striped bass. When the Native returned 
in the evening to take them back to the 
mainland, he inquired: “You mean 
you spent the whole day out here and 
didn’t catch nothin’?” 

“Well, we caught a few small sand 
sharks. But no bass.” 

The Native permitted an expert ges- 
tation period of silence, then said: 
“Tell me, does it make you feel more 
sportin’ to call a dogfish a sand shark?” 


Not so long ago the Natives and 
Summer People had the North Shore 
pretty much to themselves. In those 
days the North Shore might properly 
have been called a “resort area.”” People 
from Boston vacationed at the great 
rambling seaside hotels sprawled on 
the eroded bluffs of Lynn, Nahant and 
Swampscott; Emerson, Agassiz and 
Longfellow cogitated upon the beaches 
and waded in the frigid surf. Those 
were the days when the first regattas 
were held off Marblehead Neck by the 
infant Eastern Yacht Club and great 
Victorian summer mansions sprang up 
among the ramshackle fishermen’s cot- 
tages and lobster shacks; when mil- 
lionaire James Field hyphenated plain 
Manchester into elegant Manchester- 
by-the-Sea and inspired Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes to superscribe his corre- 
spondence: “Beverly-by-the-Depot.” 

Today, Nahant is a rather drab little 
residential outpost of Lynn. The great 
summer houses on Marblehead Neck 
have for the most part been shorn of 
their gingerbread and converted into 
rather unimaginative year-round resi- 
dences for Commuters. 

Old castles crumble and housing 
projects and shopping centers sprout, 
but the things that really matter remain 
unchanged. The North Shore still basks 
in the distinction of its indomitable 
provincialism, considering itself with 
immense satisfaction as infinitely better 
than any other place on earth. Somehow 
the magic machinery for giving birth to 
and carrying on traditions has sur- 
vived. In an era of quick changes, in- 
stant conveniences, mobile homes, and 
rootless living the North Shore clings 
as tenaciously to the past as a barnacle 
to bedrock. 

This, to some extent at least, ex- 
plains how the first Marblehead regatta 
has matured into Race Week, one of 
the major yachting events in the U.S. It 
explains why the curfew still rings, as it 
has for three centuries, in many North 
Shore towns; the firemen’s musters and 
town meetings and Fourth of July cele- 
brations and chowder suppers; and the 
signs on Little Neck, in Ipswich, 
marked not Per Order of the Police, 
but Per Order of the Feoffees. 

Feoffees is an old English word mean- 
ing trustees. In 1647 Little Neck was 
given to the town by a group of public- 
spirited citizens on the condition that 
rents from the land be used to support 
a free grammar school. Today the feof- 
fees still administer the property, and 
the rents from the summer cottages on 
Little Neck still contribute substan- 
tially to the support of Ipswich’s .ele- 
mentary schools. And the people of 
Ipswich wouldn’t exchange this old 
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dition for a million dollars in Gov- 
ernment aid. 

Ten years ago Mrs. Richard T. 
Crane, widow of the plumbing-fixtures 
magnate, bequeathed her Ipswich es- 
tate to the state. It consisted of 
Crane’s Beach, a ten-mile ribbon of 
sand and surf, and an immense Queen 
Anne mansion on a hilltop surrounded 
by 350 acres of formal gardens and 
woods. Because the property was left 
without funds for maintenance, a foun- 
dation was formed to provide the nec- 
essary income. The efforts of The Castle 
Hill Foundation have made the place a 
focal point of cultural activity. During 
the winter there are candlelight con- 
certs in the ballroom, featuring interna- 
tionally known chamber groups. On 
summer weekends, concerts are held 
in a walled Italian garden. 

Despite the fact that the North Shore 
increases its population during the 
summer months, it cannot really be 
classified as a “resort area.”’ The annual 
June migration of Summer People bears 
a much closer resemblance to the ar- 
rival of children at grampa’s farm than 
it does, for example, to the invasion 
which overwhelms most of Cape Cod 
during the season. There is only one 
hotel in the area which comes close to 
being a “resort” and there are few mo- 
tels and inns. Except for the Castle Hill 
concerts, the road-show musicals at 
Beverly’s North Shore Music Theatre 
and a few widely scattered cocktail 
lounges, there is no night life to speak 
of. In short, to a casual summer trav- 
eler passing briefly through the area the 
North Shore is likely to seem a rather 
quiet and withdrawn place, notable for 
its pretty towns and old houses and his- 
torical landmarks and beautiful 
beaches—a place which offers a great 
deal to look at but not much to do. 
This is not to say that the sight-seer 
can’t run himself ragged covering 
points of scenic and historical interest. 
The North Shore abounds in small 
museums and restored 17th and 18th 
Century houses with matronly guides 
dressed in colonial costume. But when 
the weary sight-seer retires to his rented 
room he is likely to sense that some- 
where nearby is excitement, people 
having fun, and to feel somewhat wist- 
fully that he has been shown hospitably 
enough around the family estate, but 
has not been invited to the family clam- 
bake. 

This may account, in part, for the 
North Shore’s reputation for snob- 
bery. 

It is an undeserved reputation and 
usually the result of a too-brief ac- 
quaintance. Hospitality on the North 
Shore is old-fashioned; it isn’t instan- 
taneous but it’s genuine. You're likely 
to find it by striking up a conversation 
with someone at the beach, or by going 
to a church supper, or by asking a Na- 
tive to explain the difference between a 
ketch and a yawl. The pleasures of the 
North Shore are for participants rather 
than spectators. With summer people 
who fall in love with the place and be- 
come Summer People or Commuters, 
it is seldom love at first sight; more 
often it’s a slow-ripening affection, 





This doesn’t mean that it isn’t pos- 
sible to carry on a perfectly delightful 
whirlwind flirtation with the North 
Shore. Summertime is the most salu- 
brious season for this sort of thing, of 
course, but even the off-season visitor 
will find scenic, historical and gastro- 
nomic riches to explore. 

As any wandering epicure will at- 
test, restaurants are a key clue to the 
culture and taste of a community. 
North Shore restaurants are excellent 
and plentiful, with sea food an omni- 
present specialty. Ranking high in this 
department are Anthony’s Hawthorne 
in Lynn, Hawthorne By-the-Sea in 
Swampscott and two charming, shirt- 
sleeved relics of Yankee Victorianism, 
Swenbeck’s, and Ebsen’s, in Salem. In 
Marbiehead the Adams House offers 
a delightful view of the harbor as well 
as an outstanding sea-food menu. For 
haute cuisine there’s the Marguery in 
Ipswich and for provincial (French, 
that is) dishes the Patio, in Magnolia 
and the Fleur de Lys, in Essex. The 
General Glover Inn, on the Lynn- 
Marblehead border, frosts its Martini 
glasses and serves superb charcoal- 
broiled steaks and lobsters in an au- 
thentic colonial atmosphere. Two other 
outstanding restaurants which feature 
steaks and lobster are Adamshurst, and 
Allenhurst, both in Danvers, and both 
hospitably hosted by owner Sotir Ad- 
ams. For contrast there’s the brand- 
new Miami-modern Colony Hotel on 
the shore road between Swampscott 
and Marblehead. Favorites here are the 
planked steak and baked stuffed lobster. 


The towns on the North Shore are 
aggressively independent, each town 
jealous of its own reputation. At the 
turn of the century this spirit ran so 
high between Salem and Marblehead 
that large-scale rock battles were a 
common occurrence. Even today old- 
time Marbleheaders speak of Salemites 
as “them witch killers.” 

The North Shore, for practical pur- 
poses, begins at Marblehead, because 
the "Head is the first town north of 
Boston which is indisputably North 
Shore as well as on it. Apocryphy has it 
that the town was first settled by a dis- 
gruntled fisherman who deserted the 
Puritan colony at Salem in the hope of 
doing more fishing and less praying. 
Other renegades followed and soon the 
pious elders of Salem could look with 
horror across the mouth of South River 
and see smoke rising from the houses 
of a town populated by rowdy fisher- 
men who violated the Sabbath, drank 
to excess and spawned children to the 
same degree. 

Today, Marblehead is scrubbed and 
demure. And if the town still seems to 
nourish an inordinate quantity of chil- 
dren, the reason is merely that most 
Marblehead houses are so close to- 
gether that the average back yard isn’t 
big enough to play a trombone in. 
Marblehead kids grow up believing 
that the whole wonderful town—streets, 
parks, wharves, boatyards and church- 
yards—is their backyard. With a popu- 
lation of about 16,000, Marblehead 
now boasts nine churches and one tem- 


ple (as against eleven garden clubs and 
seven yacht clubs) but the peculiar and 
irreverent idiom of the Native still 
freshens the air. A Commuter reports 
that he overtook two elderly ladies 
climbing the steps of Burial Hill last 
summer, both swathed in black faille 
from head to toe, and both with Dres- 
den-doll faces. As the Commuter caught 
up with them among the gravestones, 
he heard one old lady quaver to the 
other: “It’s gawdamn hot up here, 
Essie.” And Essie quaveringly agreed: 
“Hot as a bahstid.” 

Salem is a haunted and haunting 
city, both ugly and beautiful, a collage 
of its own periods of prosperity and 
poverty. Town House Square, where 
the Puritans built their first permanent 
dwellings, is today indistinguishable 
from the center of any other undistin- 
guished manufacturing city of com- 
parable size. The drab, granite-grim 
atmosphere of the nearby county court- 
house dominates the scene; yet equi- 
distant from the square is Chestnut 
Street, grand and broad, with its im- 
mense elms and uninterrupted rows of 
Federal Mansions, almost precisely as 
it was a century and a half ago. And 
only a step in the opposite direction is 
Washington Square, surrounded by the 
magnificent homes of {8th Century 
merchants and sea captains, with its 
great triangular green where the militia 
drilled when Salem was capital of the 
northern colonies. On Essex Street, 
between Washington and Town House 
Squares, hunched against an encroach- 
ment of small shops is the Peabody 
Museum, established in the 18th Cen- 
tury by the operators of East India ves- 
sels as a place to co-ordinate naviga- 
tional data and to display curiosities 
brought from the Orient. Diagonally 
across the street is another venerable 
organization, the Essex Institute, which 
shelters more than half a million vol- 
umes on North Shore history as well as 
a priceless collection of ships’ logs and 
other documents including the original 
Massachusetts Bay Charter. 

The water front is a stone’s throw 
away, but the harbor is desolate; rarely 
does a ship of any size venture into 
South River. Yet, having seen the mag- 
nificent homes which were built during 
the city’s heyday as a port, it isn’t hard 
to imagine the harbor in the days when 
the East Indiamen, returned from Ba- 
tavia and Bombay, Canton and Cal- 
cutta, Java Head and Madras, lifted a 
swaying forest of masts along the en- 
tire water front. Today Derby Wharf 
stands alone of all the wharves that 
once thrust into South River. Across 
the street is the old custom house where 
Nathaniel Hawthorne worked as port 
surveyor. Hawthorne’s House of the 
Seven Gables is within easy walking 
distance. 

Salem abounds in isolated islands of 
the past. Federal and Essex Streets 
rank with Chestnut Street in architec- 
tural beauty. There’s the Witch House 
where old Judge Corwin condemned 
several Danvers girls to the gallows 
and, on Federal Street, the dungeons 
where the victims awaited execution. 
And on Chestnut Street is Hamilton 


Hall where George Washington and 
Marquis Lafayette gavotted and where 
Salem society today holds its cotillions 
and coming-out parties. 


North, across the old Essex Bridge, 
is Beverly. In 1679 its residents unsuc- 
cessfully petitioned to change its name 
to Budleigh because “... we being a 
small place... it has caused upon us 
the constant nickname of ‘Beggarly.’” 


There’s nothing beggarly about Beverly 
today. The town is prosperously resi- 
dential with a booming shopping cen- 
ter and several pleasant water-front 
parks. At Glover Wharf, near the Es- 
sex Bridge, the Hannah was commis- 
sioned the first ship in the U.S. Navy. 
On Hale Street is the lovely old house 
built by Rev. John Hale in 1694. It was 
here that the impetus of the witchcraft 

Continued on Page 110 
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STAR-SPANGLED 


DINING 
AFLOAT 


by Harry Nickles 
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EPICUREAN EXTRAVAGANZA. A cold buffet in the 
first-class dining room of the United States Lines’ S.S. 
imerica—nearly 2000 pounds of delicacies from the 
larders of the world. In the foreground: a rib roast from 
a prize Hereford steer, a bowl of fresh beluga malossol 
caviar, backed by a beef tongue hidden under Elberta 
peaches and cream cheese; a Smithfield ham garnished 
with mushrooms, candied cherries and ripe olives; a 
roast turkey crested with orange slices and maraschino 
cherries; behind the fowl, a flower-decorated corn-fed 
ham; the tossed spring salad (center) is flanked by a 
mound of boiled Maine lobsters and a crown roast of 
milk-fed Southdown lamb sporting flags of the nation 
and the Line; visible are quarters of a giant wheel of 
Swiss cheese and a basket of fruits featuring grapes 
ripened on Antwerp roofs by Belgian housewives. In 
addition to five dozen roses, twenty dozen daffodils, 
ten bottles of champagne and some staff experts, the 
display is graced by the presence of textile magnate 
Richard Brown and his beauteous wife, Eva Gabor. 


e Last fall I crossed the Atlantic on ships of the United States 
Lines, eastbound aboard the elegant America, westbound aboard 
the lordly flagship United States. On both crossings I had a dou- 
ble status; I was a passenger enjoying the amenities of first-class 
travel, and I was a working stiff as well. My job—and nobody 
pitied me for it—was to eat and drink; to sip, nibble and con- 
sume as many as possible of the thousands of dishes and 
beverages at my command. There was also a subtler task before 
me, and that was to test an enduring prejudice about American 
liners—that they offer only plain American foods, served by 
fugitives from backwoods beaneries. 

My findings can be summarized right off. I ate, drank and was 
merry both ways. Nobody slapped me on the back. No steward 
called me Mac. No bellboy called me dad. 


The adventure in gastronomy began on a fine October morn- 
ing at New York’s Pier 86. The gangplank I climbed had a mat- 
ting of red, white and blue—of course. Bunting waved smartly, 
serpentines traced bright arcs between dock and rail, cameras 
clicked like a horde of insects. The ship’s orchestra was playing 
on deck, and couples about to be separated were locked in a 
waltz. Overhead the America’s twin stacks—also red, white and 
blue—commanded the eye. About noon, a virile-looking tug 
named the Alice M. Moran nosed up to our prow. In minutes 
we were out in the Hudson River, under way. And luncheon was 
almost ready. 

This meal I ate alone; the chief steward’s office was still sorting 
its list of passengers, composing them into congenial groups. 
The dining room was decorated with metal-coated murals 
carved in all-American themes—a bayou, a New England brook, 
and so on. The linen was sparkling white against the off-white 
walls, and on every table was a vase of five fresh Mamie Eisen- 
hower (white, speckled with pink) carnations. 

My meal was a match for these surroundings. First came cold 
mushrooms frangaise, plump domes and slices prepared in olive 
oil with tomato and onion. Then a clam broth that suggested 
clams just shucked, with celery supplying an affinitive flavor. I 
went on to rib chops of baby lamb, trimmed to meaty nuggets 
and served with the BB-sized petits pois which put American 
garden peas to shame. My throat called for a bottle of Heineken 
beer to go with this, and it was good. After a compote of green- 
gage plums and a cup of coffee, I sat back and tapped a cigarette. 
My waiter deftly struck a match. I puffed and said to myself, 
“Hey, Mac!” It was a good beginning. 

By dinnertime I had been assigned to the captain’s table and 
was soon playing the shipboard game of sizing up. The social 
ice did not break readily. I had met the America’s master, Capt. 
Frederick Fender, over cocktails in his quarters, and decided 
he was not only a veteran of the seas but a gifted host as well. 
The others at our table included an American rear admiral and 
a dealer in rare art, each with his wife, and a handsome young 
entrepreneur who kept his business a mystery. There were also 
three North Carolinian ladies, one a pretty girl traveling to an 
overseas rendezvous with her Marine husband, the other two 


her mother and mother-in-law. Continued on Page 72 











Continued from Page 70 
We sat down in a breeze of chitchat, all 
guarded and polite. | forked through a 


poached flétan, the succulent flatfish of 


Europe. The chitchat remained genteel. | 
cut into a Triple-A prime filet broiled 
as | like it best. Small talk 
ruled, We all sipped vintage champagne— 
a dry and lively Veuve Clicquot Ponsardin 
of 1952. It loosened no one’s tongue. Fi- 


scarlet-rare, 


nally, after | had put away a serving of 


Roquefort on buttered oblongs of pum- 
pernickel, and crowned this with a rich 
espresso, we all got up and went our ways, 
still strangers. 

Twenty-four hours later the ice broke 
explosively, thanks to our belle from North 
Carolina. There had been some earnest 
drinking on the first night out, and we 
noticed certain passengers whose heads 
throbbed almost visibly. Our table chatter 
took a turn for the warmer as we talked 
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COLONIAL 
rit 3 71 Colonial Williams- 
burg for color folder, see travel — 


Governor’s Palace. You actu- 
ally become a part of the color- 
ful and ever-changing pageant 
that flows along these colonial 
avenues. 

Ihere’s something about a 
carriage ride that puts one in 
closer touch with the past. The 
rattle of wheels, the creak and 
jingle of harness, the gently 
swaying coach, these give you 
the feeling that you’ve been 
where history was made, where 
our America was born. When 
you visit Colonial Williams 
burg, you'll see. 
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about late hours and alcohol. Suddenly 
the girl declared in dulcet Southern 
tones, “It isn’t whin you go to bed, it’s 
what you take with you.” The silence 
lasted many seconds, Then young Mrs. 
Malaprop put her fists to her reddened 
cheeks and began to laugh. The rest of 
us chuckled or roared, according to 
our gentility. The ice was pulverized, 
and first-name conversation took over. 

I settled down to day upon day of 
feasting and partying. There is no 
cataloguing the hundreds of things that 
tantalized me, but I remember one lazy 
breakfast, served in my air-conditioned 
Stateroom, that began with Persian 
melon, pink and ripe to the rind, and 
went on to a hot, buttery omelet dotted 
with dime-sized medallions of the best 
shrimp I have ever tasted. At one 
luncheon I tried the mulligatawny, a 
really tawny curry soup, semithickened 
and flecked with the gold of carrots. 
There were dinners—well, more of 
those later. There were also cocktails 
at noon—my drink a bone-dry Martini 
fragranced with lemon peel, a live coal 
of brimstone in every swallow. Con- 
sommé was a ritual each morning at 
eleven, served with crackers kept 
miraculously crisp. At four came tea, 
sweetened with fancy pastries and 
brightened with show tunes by the or- 
chestra. A bounty of snacks appeared 
at midnight in the ballroom, where the 
same orchestra played sleek dance 
music or, On request, made the air 
gaudy with Dixieland. 

By the third day I was an old hand at 
the America’s formal cocktail parties, 
which, as somebody said (not 1), “put 
the going into seagoing.” Some are 
given by the captain, the purser or other 
ship’s officers, some by your fellow 
passengers. All follow a pattern of 
courtly elegance. You put on your din- 
ner jacket and present yourself at your 
host’s quarters, where an attendant 
greets you by name and knocks on the 
door. The host responds, the attendant 
announces you and you walk in. An 
antic rite of introductions follows, no 
matter how many times you have met 
the other guests, and no name is ever 
mumbled or garbled. 

As the guests grow more familiar to 
you, so do the hors d’oeuvres and white- 
coated stewards who serve. Toward the 
end of the voyage, when the invitations 
come raining in by twos and threes 
before luncheon and dinner, you watch 
another formal envelope slipped under 
your door and say to yourself, “No, not 
again!” But you go, not only because 
the stewards know by now exactly how 
to mix your drink but because you have 
made so many of those fragile shipboard 
friendships. Most of them are forged 
too quickly to endure, but no matter. 
This moment they are delight itself. 


One morning, more as a pilgrimage 
than as a courtesy, I visited Richard 
Pearse, the America’s chef. I found him 
in his cubicle off the main galley, with 
reams of menus and inventories on his 
desk and an international library of 
cookbooks on the wall. He.is an affable 
man, but clearly in control of an 
epicurean enterprise that involves a 
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kitchen staff of over 100 and a 120-ton 
supply of food in the ship’s lockers. The 
look of a Beefeater about him, the 
ruddy cheeks and the comfortable 
girth were no mystery after he told me 
that his father was an Englishman and 
a chef. 

Il asked how the America maintained 
its staggeringly varied menu. 

“We load mostly in New York. The 
law requires us to take on nine tenths 
of our provisions in the States, even if 
this means we must first import foreign 
specialties like fresh Astrakhan caviar 
and truffled paté. When possible we 
carry it in our own cargo ships, of 
course. At European stops we pick up 
such delicacies as Irish bacon, Dover 
sole and Westphalian ham.” 

“What about this notion that the 
cuisine on American liners ——” 

The tall white hat on Mr. Pearse’s 
head bobbed, indicating | need not 
finish. ““We carry a great many Amer- 
icans, including Government and serv- 
ice people. They travel with their 
families. So, when I put cheeseburgers 
on the menu, | need four to five hun- 
dred pounds of ground beef. Steak is 
another favorite, though we like to 
give it a continental dash with, say, 
sauce béarnaise. But my Danish pastry 
is baked by a Scandinavian, a fuerto 
Rican makes my saffron risotto, and 
so on.” 

A hum streamed in from the galley, 
where luncheon preparations had been 
under way since seven-thirty. The sound 
of powerful blowers softened voices 
and blurred the clinking of utensils. 
There was not a whiff of cooking odors 
in the air. 

“How do you handle fussy eaters?” 

“We do our best to satisfy them,” 
Mr. Pearse replied, “but a resourceful 
maitre d’hotel can spare us needless 
headaches. Once a woman ordered 
calf’s liver and complained it looked 
too dark. She did not know how it can 
vary in shade. The maitre told her that 
her portion came from a Black Angus 
calf.” 

With the twinkle still in his eyes, he 
went on, “Is there something special 
we can make for you?” 

“Anything?” I asked. 

“Anything.” 

Briefly my mind went ranging. Ten- 
derloin of honey bear? Roasted fig- 
peckers? Peacocks’ tongues as Lucullus 
loved them? Out of season, | decided, 
and surely out of reason. | named an 
abiding favorite, bouillabaisse. Mr. 
Pearse beamed. | got up and we shook 
hands, and I was beaming too. 

Next day at lunch a huge copper 
tureen was wheeled up to our table. It 
was Oval and almost as big as the wash- 
boilers | remember from boyhood, and 
under it twin alcohol burners played 
bluish flames. Rudy, the maitre, stood 
by as our waiters served rusks of warm, 
crisp toast. This done, he whisked the 
cover off the tureen and held it aloft 
for a second in a gesture that was pure 
theater, and worthy of the moment. He 
unveiled a steaming chowder aglow with 
many colors—the red of lobster shell, 
the coral of shrimp, a golden broth, a 
spectrum of vegetable hues. 





Each of us got a hearty portion in a 
deep bowl, with an extra bread plate 
alongside for a boneyard, and we fell to. 
There is no one recipe for bouillabaisse ; 
indeed I know of no other dish as 
flexible. Chef Pearse’s version was su- 
perb. The fragrant medley before us 
contained chunks of lobster cooked just 
to the point where a touch of the oyster 
fork extracts the meat, one-bite shrimp 
curled like the petals of a flower, plump 
littlenecks cooked shell and all so as 
not to waste their juices, tender scallops 
and half a dozen kinds of fish, all aswim 
in a clear golden brew enhanced with 
onion and carrot and parsley and in- 
vigorated with saffron and garlic. We 
drank a light Alsatian wine, a lemon- 
yellow Traminer Grand Cru (Hugel, 
1955), and gorged. 

Soon the wistfulness of journey’s end 
was closing in on us, but there was one 
more memorable treat to come. On 
my last day aboard I had English sole 
that was taken on fresh when we docked 
at Cobh and served within hours 4a la 
Marguery—in an exquisite sauce based 
on fish stock and textured with baby 
clams and scallops. That night in the 
ballroom there were reluctant good- 
bys. Early next morning the America 
lay at Le Havre, alongside the brand- 
new Quai Johannes Couvert, and | 
stepped off to do whatever I did in 
Europe. 


One thing I did was to shake my head 
whenever I pondered the logistics of a 
723-foot-long luxury hotel like the 
America, When, a few weeks later, I 
came to ponder the same subject in re- 
lation to the much bigger United 
States—she is 990 feet long and 100- 
plus in width—I could hardly grasp.the 
meaning of the figures. Who, except a 
greedy small boy, could begin to 
visualize three tons of ice cream? That 
is what the United States carries on an 
average sailing, plus forty-three tons 
of meat, poultry and sea food and six- 
teen of fresh vegetables, unless you 
count potatoes as vegetables, in which 
case add eleven more tons. In her ex- 
cellent cellars lie more than 5000 bottles 
of vintage champagne, other thousands 
of Bordeaux and Burgundies and Rhine 
wines, and, in staggering proof of the 
nation’s taste for hard drink, 9000 
bottles of the various whiskies. I will 
add that she stows some 60,000 pieces 
of table silver (about a million dollars’ 
worth), more than 90,000 of crockery 
and glassware, and well over half a 
million linen items, and let the cata- 
logue end there, with perhaps nine 
tenths of her housekeeping supplies 
still to go. 

My tour of the food aboard the 
United States yielded an impression 
of fabulous plenty. I spent'more than 
an hour prowling the three decks on 
which the provisions are housed. I 
walked into a dozen-odd lockers, each 
fitted with salt-resistant shelves and 
racks, and refrigerated to the right 
temperature for its contents. In every 
compartment the air smelled clean and 
fresh, with an added tang of whatever 
was stored there—meat, sea food, delica- 
tessen, cheeses. | saw a mountain of 


golden bananas in a corridor (unre- 
frigerated); walked past a long row of 
lamb haunches thawing for tomorrow’s 
table; chatted with a butcher cutting an 
infinity of bright-red beef cubes for the 
day’s goulash. The kitchen staff num- 
bers about 175, he told me, without 
malforming a cube. 

A visit to the galley with its vistas of 
ranges and tiers of ovens left me won- 
dering how this culinary colossus can 
hear the whisper of each diner’s voice, 
but it does and it obeys. There is even 
a complete kosher kitchen aboard, run 
in accordance with rabbinical law— a 
high point in thoughtful catering. 


I approached the United States at 
Le Havre in the early evening, while 
there was enough light in the sky to 
make out the flare of her clipper bow, 
her length of five city blocks, her super- 
structure towering as high as a twelve- 
story building. Once aboard, I went to 


my stateroom and unpacked, then’ 


came out and milled around with other 
passengers waiting for a latish dinner. 
There were about 550 in first class— 
more than three times the number on 
the America—and this was to be a 
crossing @ deux séances, but tonight 
we would dine en masse. | wondered in 
what style the multitude would be fed. 

I needn't have wondered. Soon I was 
beckoned into the dining room and 
shown to a round table where I was to 
sit with seven others. The place settings 
had the tidiness and sparkle I remem- 
bered from the America. The family re- 
semblance came through in the décor 
as well—light upholstery on the chairs, 
dark tile on the floor, and off-white 
walls bearing muted sculptural motifs. 
When I picked up the.menu and looked 
over its lavish offerings, | knew the 
galley had made no concessions to the 
turmoil of sailing night—nor, I soon 
found, did the service. 

My one surprise of the meal came 
from my fellow diners, all homeward- 
bound Americans. I ordered truffled 
paté de veau—they asked unanimously 
for shrimp cocktail. | went on to 
pheasant with wild rice, they to steak 
or roast beef. I finished with a mousse 
au café and an inky-black mocha, they 
mostly with pie and coffee. It was a 
while before I understood that, after 
Europe, these travelers were homesick 
for no-nonsense fare, but even so it 
made me feel a little un-American to 
watch them, 

Next day I looked over the ship. The 
United States is no ordinary superliner. 
She was built under the eye of the 
Navy, to the highest safety standards in 
the world. Fire is no threat to her; 
the pianos and the butchers’ blocks are 
the only wooden articles aboard. Every- 
thing else either cannot burn or is 
treated to retard flames. Her paint holds 
out until the heat touches 2300°. The air 
conditioning extends to the crew’s 
quarters. If one electrical system fails, 
there are three others to fall back on, 
and her immense distilling plant trans- 
mutes salt water into fresh for all her 
needs. She is fitted with radar, sonar, 
an automatic pilot, and a crow’s nest 
that is enclosed and heated. 


If some of this smacks of the mili- 
tary, your hunch is right. The United 
States can be quick-changed into a 
crack troopship in a matter of days, if not 
in hours. Her top speed is a stubbornly 
held secret. “She cruises at thirty knots or 
better,” I was told, and as a maiden she 
averaged more than thirty-five across the 
Atlantic and back, to win the blue ribbon. 
If the need should come, the United States 
can carry a full division of some 14,000 


men halfway around the world without 
stopping for so much as a cup of sugar. 
No bigger or faster liner has ever flown the 
American flag. 

All this and luxury, too, I thought, 
flaked out on my deck chair on the giassed- 
in promenade deck, idly playing peek-a- 
boo with the horizon as the ship’s rail rose 
and dipped to her slow roll. Soon duty 
called—it was time to eat again. I made 
my way down the wide staircase to my 
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place in the dining room, and there met 
Capt. R. W. Ridington, the Executive 
Officer, who was to preside over our 
table. The men who sat with us were 
friendly business people, and as for the 
ladies, I observed no Mrs. Malaprop 
among them. None was needed; there 
was less ice to break. There was also less 
time, in a four-and-a-half-day crossing, 
to build up the warmth of friendship I 
had felt on the America, but one bond 
held us cordially close throughout: 
food. Twice on this trip I arranged an 
excursion into full-dress international 
haute cuisine, and both times my table 
partners followed fearlessly. 

I began by calling on Otto Bismarck, 
chief chef of the United States Lines 
and lord of every crumb aboard the 
flagship. I found him a pleasant man in 
his middle years, with iron-gray hair 
and a well-fed frame. There was a glint 
of lightning behind his spectacles, how- 
ever, and pretty soon the bolt was 
loosed. He was telling me how his ca- 
reer began in the first-class Vier Jahres- 
zeiten Hotel, in Munich, when some- 
one in the galley outside did something 
wrong—I don’t know what, nor how 
the chef knew. He broke off, got up 
and strode to the door of his office. He 
withered the miscreant in machine-gun 
German. Then, the air still crackling, he 
came back and resumed, as pleasant as 
before. 

“I worked in more kitchens than I 
can remember, in some for only a cou- 
ple of weeks. No two are alike, | fig- 
ured, and if I stay in one I get a lop- 
sided picture. I came with the United 
States Lines as sauce chef in 1927 and 
became chief chef in 1935. Habits of 
eating have changed, of course. More 
people are dieting today, for instance. 
But Escoffier is still our bible.” 

The juggernaut of progress, he indi- 
cated, helps raise the standards. On a 
ship at sea, far from a fresh day-to-day 
supply, frozen meats yield a better 
flavor than those kept under plain re- 
frigeration. Some of Otto’s soups— 
tasty and exotic broths of kangaroo tail, 
green turtle, bird’s nest—now come 
aboard in tins, prepared in Germany 
according to his recipes. I balked at this 
till remembered a passage in Escoffier : 
“For soup, take a turtle weighing from 
120 to 180 lIbs., and let it be very 
fleshy and full of life. To slaughter it, 
lay it on its back on a table——” The 
rest makes gory reading. And suppose 
the ship was rolling and pitching, I 
thought, and sided with Otto. 

One mistake I made was to mention 
cheeseburgers. Otto’s hackles came up. 
“If you are going to run a first-class 
kitchen, stick to first-class food.” On 
the run to Bremerhaven, he said, he 
does sometimes put sauerbraten on the 
menu to please German passengers— 
“it feels them home”—but only at 
luncheon, never at dinner. 

Otto and I composed the first of our 
special menus in a collaboration only 
dedicated eaters would understand. We 
strained to keep the heavy courses sep- 
arated by light ones. We discussed the 
wines. Without my mentioning crépes 
Suzette, Otto ruled them out as the des- 
sert; this was November, and there was 
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word of a storm ahead of us, and if the 
ship should lurch while the chafing dish 
was at our table, just as the maitre was 
touching a match to the brandy. ... 


Sure enough, the United States was 
rolling when I woke. I dressed and went 
on deck to watch the waves come quar- 
tering in against our flank. They bobbed 
in rows about a hundred yards apart, 
ridge beyond ridge, all capped with 
writhing foam. When a big one smashed 
against the ship, she acknowledged it 
with a shiver and bounced it back to 
clash with the others. The wind blew 
relentlessly, with gusts ramming past at 
seventy miles an hour. Around noon, 
life lines were strung between doorways 
and staircase landings. Unoccupied 
chairs were tied to the tables, which are 
bolted down. 

The feast we sat down to that night, 
storm and all, ‘proved Otto nothing 
short of great. First came halves of 
grapefruit warm from the broiler, where 
a mixture of honey, brown sugar and 
Curacao had been seared into the tart 
pulp. Then followed a clear green-turtle 
soup that carried a breath of the sea 
and a healthy shock of cayenne. With a 
glass of dry Tio Pepe sherry, it made 2 
refreshing bridge between the first 
course and the one to come. This was 
lobster 4 l’United States, Otto’s own 
improvement on—or triumph over, I 
should say—France’s celebrated hom- 
ard 4 l'américaine. Before touching the 
scarlet pieces of shell, I tasted the glis- 
tening light-brown sauce; truffles, tar- 
ragon, shallots had merged with other 
racy flavorings into a marine ambrosia 
which deified the tender lobster flesh. 
For nectar we drank a light Piesporter 
Goldtrépfchen Spatlese of 1957, and 
felt like gods. 

The main course was veal tenderloin 
a la florentine, prepared in blocks two 
inches thick and baked with a dark- 
caramel glaze that was resonant of 
beef. Larding had kept the meat moist 
to the pink center. Each plate was 
brightened with a whole fresh broiled 
tomato and a deep-fried patty of corn 
meal spiked with savory Parmesan 
cheese. A salad of Belgian endive con- 
tributed a contrast of texture and a 
cleansing bitterness. All this was en- 
nobled even further by a robust and 
ruby Clos Vougeot of 1953. 

From here on dinner coasted a di- 
minuendo, A dessert of mango sherbet 
followed, in company with the translu- 
cent sugar wafers called friandises and 
a goblet of bubbling Lanson Brut 
(1949). The sherbet was soothing, 
the champagne relaxing. Conversation 
faded out. For me, this was the silence 
of supreme content. I was ready for a 
demitasse of heavy café turc and a pony 
of Grande Fine Napoleon brandy. 


Later, when I thanked Otto and 
praised the lobster particularly, he 
gave me the following recipe: 

LOBSTER A L’UNITED STATES 

Take two | 4-pound live lobsters; cut in 
large pieces like Lobster a l’américaine. 
Prepare a brunoise consisting of finely diced 
carrots, shallots, leeks and celery. Sauté 
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the brunoise in a casserole in lobster but- 
ter for 7 to 8 minutes. Add the lobster 
pieces and spice same with paprika, Zest, 
cayenne and salt. Stir slightly. 

Cover casserole. Put in hot oven and 
braise from 8 to 10 minutes. 

Remove casserole from oven; reduce 
surplus liquid, then add brandy and flam- 
bée same. Dust with wheat flour. Add one 
tablespoon tomato paste; stir slightly, and 
add 4 cups of chicken broth. Bring the 
lobster to a boil. 

Cover casserole and cook for 5 minutes 
on a very slow fire, stirring occasionally. 
Thicken with '4 cup of heavy cream. Re- 
move casserole from the heat ; add chopped 
tarragon, bean herbs and truffles. Add 2 
ounces of dry sherry wine, thoroughly 
mixing it in. Serve with saffron risotto or 
croutons. 


Next day, in a not-by-bread-alone 
mood, I reviewed some of the other 
pleasures of shipboard life. One, at 
least for a man, is to step out of his 
stateroom with his clothes fitting as the 
tailor meant them to fit—minus the 
lumps made by keys, wallets and pass- 
ports. This thought led me to others 
about the sea-borne ambiance around 
me. Here people exchanged pleasant 
courtesies which I had almost come to 
mourn as lost. No woman had to light 
her own cigarette; men flattened them- 
selves against elevator walls to let ladies 
in or out; everybody complimented 
the orchestra with applause. Breeding 
shone in every gesture. 

I talked with several ship’s officers, 
top men and lesser ones, and learned 
that the old punctilio was indeed re- 
laxing, but in a gracious way. All who 
travel first class are aristocrats by as- 
sumption, and their tastes are catered 
to accordingly. (Three fourths of the 
1000-man crew are stewards, serving at 
most 2000 passengers.) But now the 
service aims at friendliness, not starchy 
formality. A man who comes aboard 
without his dinner jacket is not sen- 
tenced to the brig; he probably packed 
lightly, intending to fly across one way. 
And to show up at luncheon without a 
tie is only a minimal sin in this day of 
the common man. 

Names of the uncommon dropped 
like diamonds from the officers’ lips. 
The Duke and Duchess of Windsor, 
Haile Selassie, Konrad Adenauer, Cary 
Grant, Kim Novak—these and their 
like had sailed on the United States 
and been kept happy. One notable 
aboard with me was Henri Soulé, res- 
taurateur of the incomparable Pavillon 
in New York; his presence heartened 
me in my estimate of Otto's cuisine. 

“Are fussbudgets much of a prob- 
lem?” I asked one officer. 

“Right now we can’t console a 
woman who likes flannel sheets. If she 
had notified the Line early enough, we 
would have had them for her. And an- 
other won’t believe that her mattress is 
not foam rubber, which she loathes. 
The Duke and Duchess used to bring 
their own bedding, but they no longer 
bother.” 

“How do you handle a drunk?” 

“We wait till he is out of sight of the 
other passengers, then a steward catches 
up with him and sees him to his door.” 
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**And short-term romance?” 
The United States Lines, I gathered, 
has never heard of sex. 


For all its jeweled nicety, this was to 
be no spacious, leisurely voyage. Two 
days after that climactic dinner I was 
packing again. I was also looking ahead 
to the second climactic dinner that 
Otto and I had planned for this last 
night out. We chose each item lovingly, 
disagreeing only once. I said moussaka 
was made with beef, or so my mother 
always makes it. Otto said lamb or 
mutton, and took down book after 
book to show me. We had it with lamb. 

Our international dinner opened on a 
Russian theme of blini with fresh 
caviar—leaf-thin pancakes enfolding a 
dark iridescent roe that was deliciously 
free of brine. Our drink was a good- 
sized jigger of straight vodka, and it 
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went down in smooth harmony with 
the theme. Then we were off to Turkey 
with Otto’s moussaka a l’orientale. It 
came to the table in a tall mound 
neatly centered on the dinnerplate, un- 
garnished because its garnishings are 
self-contained. Under the dark-purple 
strips of eggplant skin was a zesty 
mixture of mushrooms, tomatoes, 
onions, parsley, eggplant pulp and 
lamb, all sautéed with a kiss of garlic 
and then baked. I was glad the Turks 
are not noted for their wines; we 
turned to France and Burgundy again, 
to the same brilliant Clos Vougeot we 
had relished two nights before. 

Moussaka is a filling dish, but the 
French touch livened all that followed 
and my appetite was helplessly seduced. 
When a serving of frog legs a la Pro- 
vencale was set before me, with 
garlic and other spices, I put it away 
with only a little strain. A bowl of 
chopped fresh fruit gave the frog legs a 
cooling counterpoint, and a glass of 
pale Riesling (Deidesheimer Linsen- 
busch, 1953) kept the trencherman in 
me going. 

For dessert the inducement was a 
souffié Grand Marnier —a feather-light 
creation of cream and eggs, flavored 
with the liqueur. Champagne was 
poured, a vigorous Dom Perignon of 
1947. 

All of us lingered dreamily over 
Turkish coffee and Napoleon brandy. 
The mints and other after-dinner sweets 
looked pretty on the table, but they 
went begging. 

I remember thinking how nice it 
was that I had packed beforehand. 

THE END 
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the advantages of the Old Bailey over 
the Royal Courts of Justice in the 
Strand (where most of the important 
civil litigation takes place and where 
the Court of Criminal Appeal sits) 
and most other courts in England 
is that the seats for everyone are 
reasonably comfortable. The witness 
box—not stand, as in America—is be- 
side the jury box and close to the judge’s 
dais. It has a sloping roof of its own and 
is equipped with a microphone in case 
the witness can talk only in a whisper. 

Between the clerk’s desk and the 
dock and in front of counsel’s seats is a 
table on which the solicitors instructing 
counsel can put their papers. Between 
the doors of the court and counsel’s 
seats on the one side and the jury box 
on the other are rows of seats for wit- 
nesses who have already given evidence 
and for spectators who are lucky 
enough not to have to sit in the public 
gallery. These seats are on either side of 
the dock and, if you want to be able to 
see the prisoner, you need a seat in a 
forward row. Finally, there is the public 
gallery. This has certain disadvantages 
which are described later. 

Every Old Bailey session is opened by 
the Lord Mayor of London, wearing 
his scarlet gown. He is in theory the 
chief judge of the court, but in fact he 
never presides at trials, though the cen- 
tral seat in each court is reserved for 
him. He never sits in it except for a few 
minutes at the beginning of a session. 
On the first two days of each session 
during the summer months the judge 
carries a nosegay of fresh flowers, and 
herbs are strewn on the bench and on 
the rail of the dock. The origin of this 
part of the ceremony stems from the be- 
lief, held for many years, that the flow- 
ers and herbs would lessen the risk of 
jail fever reaching the judge. Sometimes 
a judge gives away his posies. Mr. 
Justice Humphreys once handed over 
his and two bouquets left behind by 
City Officials to three lady members of a 
jury. On another occasion a judge has 
been known to give his flowers to a 
young barrister to present to his mother. 
Such friendly gestures are encouraging 
to a young man, but do not necessarily 
mean roses, roses all the way. 

A good many years ago a poisoner 
named Mrs. Manning amused _her- 
self, while her counsel was addressing 
the jury, by pelting him with herbs. It 
has been suggested that until then herbs 
were strewn on the dock every day and 
that thereafter the custom was only ob- 
served on the first two days of each ses- 
sion, but the evidence does not support 
this theory. 

As for Mrs. Manning’s behavior be- 
ing allowed, it must be remembered 
that in England a person cannot be 
tried in his absence. Every word spoken 
to the jury must be spoken in the pris- 
Oner’s presence. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to postpone a trial because a pris- 
Oner interrupts the proceedings too fre- 


quently. But no violence can be used to 
stop a prisoner talking and theoretically 
a particularly vocal one could success- 
fully avoid a verdict being given for a 
long time, Presumably Mrs. Manning 
did her pelting in silence. (Some pris- 
oners are, of course, found insane and 
unfit to plead, but it seldom happens 
that prisoners who are considered fit to 
be tried interrupt the proceedings, ex- 
cept on isolated occasions.) In 1902 a 
prisoner named Edgar Edwards, who 
was tried in Court No. 1, turned his 
back on the judge and chatted to the 
warders during his trial. When the judge 
addressed him after the verdict of guilty 
was pronounced, he kept interrupting 
with, ““Get along with it, get along with 
it,” and while being sentenced said: 
“That’s all right. Good. Good. Get 
along.” At the end he said: “And all I 
have to say is ha ha,” and went down 
the steps from the dock to the cells. 

The partial abolition of the death 
penalty has greatly reduced the number 
of cases in which the death sentence 
has to be pronounced. But, when it is so 
pronounced, the judges no longer add 
to it by delivering a homily of their 
own. The public today quite rightly 
does not approve of such addresses. 
When the sentence is less than death, it 
may well be in the prisoner’s or the 
public interest that the judge should 
give his reasons for passing the sen- 
tence which he imposes, but nothing 
helpful can be added to the death sen- 
tence. Not long ago a well-known 
judge, sentencing a murderer, was 
stung by the prisoner’s dignified pro- 
test into adding his own words to the 
death sentence. The prisoner was asked 
if he had anything to say why sentence 
of death should not be passed on him 
and replied: ‘I feel so conscious of the 
bitterness and unfairness of your sum- 
ming up that I can only say that | am 
not guilty of the murder.” 

Whereupon the judge, before pass- 
ing sentence of death, referred to the 
fact that the prisoner had a previous 
conviction for serious violence, and 
plainly sought to defend himself from 
the prisoner’s attack. Not a very dig- 
nified proceeding. 

Old Bailey judges do not always be- 
have as they should. Once, when a pris- 
oner was acquitted, the presiding judge, 
Lord Hewart, the Lord Chief Justice, 
disagreed with the verdict. “You are 
discharged,” he told the prisoner. ““You 
are very lucky in your jury.” 

It was canvassed among lawyers 
whether a slander action would lie 
against the judge for the remark. Al- 
though the better view is that it would 
not, most observers believe it wrong 
for a judge to gratify his sense of an- 
noyance or vexation by trying to be- 
smirch the character of an acquit- 
ted prisoner. Possibly Lord Hewart 
might three hundred years previously 
have behaved much as the Recorder of 
London behaved in 1670 on the trial of 
William Penn and William Mead, who 
were charged with preaching to an un- 
lawful assembly. In order to obtain a 
conviction against both of them, he 
kept the jury locked up and without 
food for two nights because they 
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refused to return the verdict he wanted. He 
failed in his purpose and the jury acquitted 
the prisoners. He then fined the jurors and 
committed them to prison until the fines 
were paid, but they were released by order 
of a higher court. Lord Justice Vaughan, in 
ordering their release, said that juries have 
a right to give a verdict according to their 


convictions. A tablet in the front hall of 


the Oid Bailey commemorates “the cour- 
age and endurance” of this jury. 


Lord Hewart tried many cases at the 
Old Bailey. Though a short man, he was 
one of the most imposing of English 
judges of modern times, although he was 
also one of the worst. His slow, deliberate 
method of speech and his brilliant com- 
mand of English, coupled with his air of 
absolute authority and his determination 
to run each case as he thought it should be 
run, made him a formidable opponent on 
the bench. Opponent is a word which 


should ordinarily be reserved for opposing 
advocates. A judge may take a view against 
one side or the other, but he seldom ap- 
pears as an opponent of either. Lord 
Hewart did so appear, and, if this made 
things difficult for the barrister whom he 
opposed, it made them grim indeed for the 
man in the dock whom he opposed, He 
once tried a case of blackmail at the Old 
Bailey. Six prisoners were involved, all of 
whom were found guilty. His method of 
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sentencing them was artistic, if un- 
pleasant. He sentenced one of them to 
eight years’ penal servitude, the next to 
ten, the next two to twelve and the next 
to fourteen. All the time the ringleader 
was waiting for the blow to fall on him, 
and by the way in which the judge was 
passing sentence he must have realized 
what was going to happen. And it did. 

“And as yours is the worst case of 
blackmail I have ever known,” said the 
judge, “you will go to penal servitude 
for life.” 

There was one not unamusing aspect 
of this case. The man who received the 
lightest sentence was spoken of quite 
favorably by the police officer who gave 
evidence before the men were sen- 
tenced. 

“He is normally a burglar, my 
lord,” he said, “‘and he tells me that he 
is heartily ashamed of this offense. He 
says that burglary is a difficult, danger- 
ous job, often with small reward and, 
when he saw the easy money to be 
made by blackmail, he fell for it. He 
bitterly regrets having stooped to such 
a crime and personally, my lord, I be- 
lieve that he is genuinely sorry.” 

When a trial of this kind is in prog- 
ress, it is not easy for ordinary mem- 
bers of the public to be present. There 
is a public gallery which has room only 
for comparatively few people and a 
queue for the seats forms at an early 
hour—as it would for a popular play. 
But it is the one place where no busi- 
ness can be done by ticket touts, 
though, when one comes to think of it, 
there is no reason why, when there is a 
really notorious case coming on for 
trial, a ticket tout could not queue early 
and sell his place in the queue. People 
who will pay a pound or two to see a 
really popular murder play should 
surely be ready to pay double or more 
to see the real thing. There is little 
doubt that if executions took place in 
public there would be a substantial 
crowd of onlookers, but there would 
not be the fashionable gatherings that 
there used to be. There would undoubt- 
edly be a strong trend of public opinion 
against such sight-seeing and most peo- 
ple of education who joined the throng 
would wear a turned-down hat and 
dress in old clothes, and conceal the 
fact that they had been there, except 
perhaps from their closest friends. 


When you visit the Old Bailey you 
should be taken there, if possible, by 
an English lawyer, preferably a barris- 
ter. He should be able to get you into 
the body of the court, except when the 
case is a very important one. Then even 
he may have difficulty in obtaining ad- 
mission for you. The only sure way is to 
gain an introduction to one of the sher- 
iffs or aldermen of the City of London. 
The seats behind those of counsel are 
saved for those lucky enough to know 
one of these officials. 

There are two reasons why it is 
preferable to sit in the body of the 
court, rather than the gallery. You will 
not have to queue and you will not be 
surrounded by past, present and future 
criminals. Most of the people in the 
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gallery look much more unattractive 
than the man in the dock. He has put 
on his best suit, and brushed his hair 
and tried to the best of his ability to 
make the jury say to themselves on 
first seeing him: “How can this nice- 
looking, smart young man be a bur- 
glar?”” Most prisoners try to dress for 
the part. Whereas, in the gallery, you 
never know if there might be a skillful 
pickpocket among the crowd and, while 
you are gazing fascinatedly at the neck 
of the prisoner, and wondering whether 
a rope is going to be put round it or if 
he will be, celebrating his release with 
beer or champagne, you might lose 
your purse, 

Many of the cases heard at the Old 
Bailey you would find of little interest. 
Once you had got used to the idea that 
the man or woman in the dock was in 
custody and might soon be sitting in a 
prison cell, whereas you were going on 
to visit St. Paul’s Cathedral in the after- 
noon and to a theater in the evening, 
you might weil become bored with the 
average case. Moreover, although to be 
sure of being tried at the Old Bailey you 
must commit a very serious crime, there 
are plenty of dull, uninteresting and 
iess serious crimes for which you can be 
tried there. Burglars, housebreakers 
and tricksters are tried there regularly 
and, on the whole, they are a dull lot 
and their cases correspondingly dull. 

The British public has great faith in 
its legal institutions and above all in 
the integrity which prevails in the 
courts. Naturally some judges are bet- 
ter than others, and iitigants and crim- 
inals must inevitably sometimes be dis- 
appointed at the result of a case. They 
may even feel that the judge has been 
unfair. But so seldom does this occur 
and so temporary must the feeling be 
that never have the relatives of a sen- 
tenced man or the man himself on his 
release from prison attacked a judge 
physically. A few threatening letters are 
received, but no one has ever sought to 
put a threat into effect. The nearest 
approach to this was not as the result 
of a trial at the Old Bailey. A disap- 
pointed litigant in a civil dispute once 
went into the Court of Appeal and 
threw tomatoes at the judges. He 
missed, and, after a short time in prison 
for contempt of court, he apologized 
and was released. But no prisoner at 
the Old Bailey has gone as far as he did. 

The reason for this general accept- 
ance of verdicts in criminal cases, even 
by the persons concerned, is 
probably due to the public horror at 
the idea of anyone being unjustly con- 


most 


victed. The only method discovered up 
till now of making this unlikely is to 
give an accused person every possible 
safeguard and many loopholes. It is 
rightly thought that, if in spite of all 
this, he is convicted, he must be guilty 
and in practically every case of serious 
crime he is. There is a polite fiction 
that, if he is acquitted, he is in fact not 
guilty, even though another jury might 
very reasonably have found him guilty. 
Justice is certainly not done when a 
guilty man is acquitted, but the English 
idea of fair play requires that the only 


guilty people are those who are actu- 
ally convicted. Most peeple agree that 
this is a fair working rule, though no 
one would pretend that it is perfect. 

There is, of course, plenty of obvious 
drama to be found at the Old Bailey but 
you do not always know when it is go- 
ing to take place. There is occasional 
humor, too, and it is surprising how 
often a prisoner is prepared to laugh at 
a joke not of his own making. But 
there are few judicial humorists today 
in England. The most famous was Mr. 
Justice Darling (1897-1923). A man was 
once charged before him at the Old 
Bailey with causing a disturbance at a 
service in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Counsel 
for the prosecution submitted that any 
interruption of a church service must 
in law amount to “brawling.” 

“Is not that putting it rather high?” 
the judge said. “Suppose someone were 
to say ‘encore’ at the end of the ser- 
mon?” 

It has sometimes been alleged that 
Mr. Justice Darling made jokes simply 
for the purpose of amusing himself and 
the public. There is no doubt that he 
sometimes deliberately used his wit for 
a proper object. Here is an example. 

In the days when share pushers were 
allowed to peddle stocks from house to 
house like vacuum cleaners, a country 
parson was persuaded by a wily sales- 
man to invest his small savings in some 
quite worthless shares. Eventually he 
accused the man of fraud and the case 
was tried before Mr. Justice Darling. 
In his final speech to the jury counsel 
for the salesman submitted that no man 
was obligated to decry his own goods. 
“Under English law,” he said, “the 
buyer must look after himself. No ven- 


” 


dor of goods need cry ‘stinking fish. 
When Mr. Justice Darling came to sum 
up to the jury he said: “Counsel for the 
defense has urged on you that it is no 
part of the law of England that a ven- 
dor of goods has to disparage his own 
goods. Counsel is quite right. No ven- 
dor of fish in this country need cry 
‘stinking fish, stinking fish.’ But, if he 
knows that his fish do stink, he is not 
allowed to cry ‘fresh fish, fresh fish,” 
nor is he any the more entitled to do 
that if he happens to know that his cus- 
tomer cannot smell.” 


There is much pathos in and outside 
the court. Outside a woman is weeping 
in the corridor. Why? Has her husband 
been sent to prison for years? Or has 
she charged a man with assault and has 
the jury acquitted him? Either is possi- 
ble. People seem to think only of the 
man in the dock. Will he be convicted 
or acquitted? But what about the chief 
witness for the prosecution? Many a 
witness stands in a moral dock. Not 
long ago a woman committed suicide 
after a jury acquitted a prisoner of rape 
and indecent assault upon her. The de- 
fense was consent. 

Inside the court: “You are sending 
me to my death, my lord,” said a pris- 
oner once who lay on a stretcher in the 
dock while he was tried and eventually 
sentenced. 

“Take him away,” said the judge, 
Mr. Justice Avory, after imposing a 
sentence of imprisonment. He was 
taken away and died in prison. It re- 
quires qualities of firmness and detach- 
ment to sentence a man in such circum- 
stances. Mr. Justice Avory seldom be- 
trayed emotion. How very different 
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from Mr. Justice Bucknill. He was an 
ardent Freemason and sobbed for nearly 
a minute before he could find his voice 
to sentence to death a fellow Mason 
who had been convicted of murder. 

It was Mr. Justice Avory who sen- 
tenced a well-known financier, who 
pleaded guilty at the Old Bailey to 
frauds involving millions of pounds. He 
sentenced the prisoner to fourteen 
years’ imprisonment, the maximum 
sentence, There was an intake of breath 
in the Court, and the financier mounted 
the stairs to the cells. 

“Stay,” said the judge. The prisoner 
was brought back to the dock. 

“You will on the other indictments 
serve five years’ penal servitude and 
two years’ hard labor, the sentences to 
run concurrently.” 

The prisoner turned to go again. But 
the judge once more recalled him. 

“I had forgotten the second indict- 
ment. On that you will serve five years’ 
penal servitude, the sentence.to run 
concurrently.” 

The effect, as far as the actual time to 
be served in prison was concerned, was 
no different for the prisoner than if he 
had not been recalled, for all the sen- 
tences ran concurrently; but whether 
he was capable of appreciating that 
after the stunning effect of the first sen- 
tence can be known only to him. 

The Old Bailey has had its great ad- 
vocates, but none greater than the late 
Sir Edward Marshall Hall, who died in 
1929, though his style of oratory is no 
longer practiced today. On one occa- 
sion he was defending a man accused of 
murder. The defense was that the dead 
man had attacked the accused with a 
broken glass and had been killed in 
self-defense. In the middle of his speech 
Hall deliberately smashed the glass of 
water he was holding and threatened 
the jury with the jagged base. His client 
was acquitted and it is doubtful if Hall 
was called upon to pay for the glass. 
Few, if any, judges would permit that 
sort of conduct today. 

Another orator, though not a law- 
yer, who was one of the most colorful 
personalities ever to appear at the Old 
Bailey, was Horatio Bottomley. He 
was a pleasure-loving, unscrupulous 
journalist and politician. He was 
also a considerable orator and had 
more than once managed to escape the 
law. But eventually he found his way 
into the dock at the Old Bailey. The 
case against him was unanswerable. He 
defended himself with oratory. “You 
will never convict me,” he said. “The 
jury is not yet born who could convict 
me of these charges. That sword’’—and 
he pointed to the Sword of Justice 
which hangs in Court No. |—"‘would 
fall from its scabbard if you gave a ver- 
dict of guilty against me.” 

The jury risked it and gave the ver- 
dict. And the sword stayed undisturbed. 
Outside, on the top of Old Bailey the 
figure of Justice holding the Sword and 
Scales also remained still. Since she has 
withstood some of the acquittals which 
have taken place there in the last fifty 
years, it would have taken more than 
the blusterings of Horatio Bottomley 
to move her. THE END 
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The Electronic 
‘Theater 
by Kenneth Tynan 


It’s surprising that TV drama— 
burdened by a mass audience, finicky 
sponsors and enormous 


costs—is as good as it sometimes is 


@ Whenever I run across phrases like “the 
Golden Age of TV Drama” or “‘exploiting 
to the full the artistic possibilities of the 
medium,” I get a little uneasy. Such loose 
talk implies that television is an art form in 
its own right. It is, of course, nothing of the 
sort. It is simply a mechanical means of 
transmitting images. I don’t know about 
your images, but mine shudder and twitch 
quite frequently. Technical perfection is no 
doubt just around the corner, but until it 
arrives I intend to cast a very cool eye on 
all statements about the artistic potentiali- 
ties of the medium. (In the days of the crys- 
tal sets, people did not go around expatiat- 
ing on the art of radio; they buckled down 
and built better sets.) I'd prefer, therefore, 
to eschew abstractions and begin by enu- 
merating some of the crude, pragmatical 
ways in which televised drama differs from 
its principal competitors. 

For one thing, the new medium has a 
dual purpose; or at least, it has in America. 
Whereas stage plays and films seek merely 
to attract an audience, a TV show must 
also ,persuade the spectators to buy the 
sponsor’s product. Secondly, it is aimed at 
people who have not paid to see it, and 
hence have nothing to lose by switching it 
off and walking out. 

Another distinguishing feature is that TV 
can reach, at a single showing, a gigantic 
audience that is split up, for the most part, 
into groups of three or four. For this reason 
it is often described as an “‘intimate’’ me- 
dium, but the description is not entirely 
justified. One sits closer to a TV set than 
to a cinema screen; but proportionately the 
actors look no nearer or larger. It is not 
the medium itself that is intimate, but the 
circumstances in which we watch it. 

Next, TV drama can transcend the lim- 
ited immediacy of theater by making an 





actor in Chicago simultaneously visible in 
Los Angeles and New York. This is a purely 
scientific achievement, yet whenever a di- 
rector puts it to semi-documentary purposes 
he is likely to be hailed as a man who is 
really “using the medium.” The truth is that 
he has merely employed TV to perform a 
feat that it alone is capable of performing. 
This is splendid, and a tribute to technol- 
ogy, but it has nothing to do with art. Only 
radio, for instance, can make a burp in 
Boston audible to a pilot flying over Ber- 
muda, but I refuse to accept this as evidence 
that radio is an art form. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, 
TV plays can be brief. Hollywood nowa- 
days pins its flagging faith to three-hour 
epics, and regards anything less than ninety 
minutes long as a short subject; Broadway, 
meanwhile, insists on a minimum of two 
hours’ solid entertainment, plus a bad quar- 
ter hour of intermission in a horrendously 
overcrowded lobby. Television is the only 
popular outlet for the sixty-minute story 
and the half-hour anecdote. 

That makes five characteristics in which 
TV is unique. Only one—the shorter time 
spans available to the TV writer—seems to 
me to haye any artistic significance. The 
rest are either neutral or downright handi- 
caps; and to the handicaps one must in 
honesty add that TV is more hamstrung by 
problems of censorship and _ blacklisting 
than Hollywood is today or Broadway ever 
was. Where questions of art are concerned, 
however, the new medium differs hardly at 
all from its forerunners. The qualities that 
go to the making of a good TV writer (or di- 
rector, or producer, or actor) are essentially 
the same as those demanded by Broadway 
and the movies. Paddy Chayefsky has 
worked in all three forms with equal success. 

What, then, do people mean when they 
talk about the golden age of TV drama? 
They mean the early 1950’s and, more spe- 
cifically, such sixty-minute shows as Philco 
Playhouse, Studio One and The Kraft Thea- 
ter. The sixty-minute form is the dramatic 
equivalent of a short story, and most good 
short stories restrict themselves to a single 
incident, a tremor on the surface of events, 


a pebble dropped into the pool of everyday 7 


living. There is time to explore a small situ- 
ation; when the exploration is over, a deci- 
sion has usually been reached, or a discovery 
made, by which the lives of the charac- 
ters have been momentously affected. They 
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TV drama at its best: 
Sir Laurence Olivier as Strickland in 

The Moon and Sixpence. His performance 
allied majesty to understatement. 


will not, henceforward, be quite the same 
people they were before. Fred Coe, who 
ran Philco Playhouse from its inception, 
turneé out distinguished early produc- 
tions in this category: Marty, The Mother 
and The Bachelor. Party, all by Paddy 
Chayefsky; domestic pathos, with a hint 
of ultimate affirmation, was their main 
ingredient 

While Chayefsky devoted himself to 
personal relationships, R eginaid Rose was 


turning out for Studio One a series of 
scripts that hinged on broader, social 
themes. Rose’s favorite situation was that 
in which an innocent individual was vic- 
timized by the community, and it appeared, 
under various disguises, in such shows as 
Remarkable Incident at Carson’s Corners, 
Thunder on Sycamore Street and Twelve 
Angry Men. Where Chayefsky’s tones were 
muted, Rose’s were strident; where Rose 
dealt with injustice, Chayefsky dealt with 


misunderstanding; but both were equally 
skilled at hooking the viewer in the vital 
opening minutes, and holding him, come 
commercials or high water, to the end. 
(TV drama, in a sponsored, competitive 
system, is like a theatrical performance in- 
terrupted every few minutes by a man who 
darts onto the stage selling popcorn, while 
another man passes among the audience 
distributing pamphlets that urge them to 
move on to the show next door.) 
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But it wasn’t only talent that made 
the period so prolific. Survey the bal- 
ance sheets, and at once the golden age 
yields up its secret. In 1950, the total 
budget for a typical Philco Playhouse 
was something like $13,000, of which 
$3000 went to the cast. In every edition 
of last season’s Sunday Showcase series, 
$30,000 was set aside for the actors; 


‘ and Fred Coe told me a few months 


ago that the last Playhouse 90 he pro- 
duced had run up a total bill of close 
on $140,000. In ten years, costs have 
multiplied many times over. 

What happened was that the net- 
works began to compete with each 
other, pitting show against show, star 
against star, and forcing up prices in 
their eagerness to force up ratings. 
With the larger budgets came the bigger 
sponsors, and with them a greater de- 
gree of interference and control. It was 
seldom possible to take a risk on an 
unknown author and a non-star cast; 
instead, television started to rely more 
and more on adaptations of popular 
novels, plays and movies, preferably 
baited with crowd-catching names. And 
as the audiences swelled, the sponsors 
became increasingly reluctant to test 
them with anything controversial. Not 
long ago a prominent TV writer was 
asked why he had defected to the mov- 
ies. His reply was unhesitating. “In 
Hollywood,” he said, **I make the same 
compromises for more money.” 


Considering the obstacles, it is amaz- 
ing that the electronic theater has man- 
aged to survive with any integrity in- 
tact. Yet occasionally, in the past few 
years, the marvel has been achieved; 
the barriers melted away, and the con- 
vex screen lit up with storytelling as 
hypnotic as any the stage or cinema 
had to offer. Let me venture a few snap 
opinions, based on the full-length 
plays—of sixty minutes or more—that 
I have lately seen, and lately liked or 
loathed. Good or bad, they are mile- 
stones of their kind, and the present 
trend toward repeat performances sug- 
gests that many of them will sooner or 
later be revived. I have judged them as 
candidates for inclusion in that long- 
dreamt-of institution, a TV repertory 
theater. 

Comedy, as the professional critics 
keep saying, is the great absentee, and 
I am not quite sure why. Is it because 
the cleverest jokesmiths are all writing 
“situation comedies” a /a I Love Lucy? 
If so, 1 am content to leave them where 
they are. Another reason may be that 
subtle comic timing requires a live au- 
dience; yet another may be that stylish 
comedians are rarer, and therefore more 
expensive, than serious actors. If Cary 
Grant, for example, were available for 
television, a lot of problems might be 
solved. Not all of them, however, as 
anyone can confirm who saw The 
Wicked Scheme of Jebal Deeks (NBC, 
1959), in which Alec Guinness made his 
TV debut. 

Guinness is one of the slyest comic 
technicians alive, and he was ideally 
suited to the role of a downtrodden 
bank employee, filled with dreams of 

Continued on Page 88 
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grandeur; but the script developed a 
limp about halfway through, and it was 
plodding laboriously, by the time the 
end arrived. As often happens in TV 
shows, it depended on a single gim- 
mick, and languished as soon as the 
gimmick was revealed. But the failings 
of comedy on television are no greater 
than they are on Broadway or in 
Hollywood. 

In the vein of pastoral pathos, we 
have James Costigan, who writes Irish 
plays for Julie Harris, and loves to link 
his scenes together with snatches of 
traditional song. No sooner does Mr. 
Costigan’s imagination impinge on the 
Ould Sod than Synge go the strings of 
his heart. In A Wind From the South 
(CBS, 1955), Miss Harris entered bare- 
foot, feyly explaining that she had been 
gathering feathers down by the lake. In 
the lonely Irish inn that she helped her 
brother to run, she met a married 
American tourist—one of those failed 
poets who have sold out to Madison 
Avenue—and was granted, after a good 
many lines like “‘Aren’t you the sauce 
now?” anda passing reference to Deirdre 
of the Sorrows, a few enchanted mo- 
ments in his arms. Little Moon of Alban 
(NBC, 1959) showed the network poet 
in a sterner mood. Miss Harris played 
an Irish lass who had lost her gossoon 
to a British bullet at the height of the 
Troubles. Having entered a convent 
and become a Daughter of Charity, she 
was called on to succor a badly wounded 
officer who was not only British but an 
atheist to boot. This clash of opposites 
led inexorably, and predictably, to love. 
The injured man recovered, by what 
was Clearly meant to be a miracle; but 
the miracle that saved the show was 
performed by Christopher Plummer, 
who brought off the fantastic feat of 
acting superbly while lying flat on his 
back. In the end, the couple parted (no 
facile optimism for Mr. Costigan), but 
I cannot blame the author for the final 
crane shot, with the camera pulling up 
and away from Miss Harris’s solitary 
figure. The vocabulary of television 
contains few clichés more deeply en- 
trenched than this, and rare indeed is 
the director who can resist it. 

Mr. Costigan is capable of writing 
perceptively, with his feet on the ground; 
but whenever he attempts a heightened 
or semipoetic manner, affectation con- 
founds him. The same was true of 
People Kill People Sometimes (NBC, 
1959), S. Lee Pogostin’s contorted stab 
at sophisticated melodrama; and truer 
still of Archibald MacLeish’s The Se- 
cret of Freedom (NBC, 1960)—though 
now I come to think of it, I have very 
little evidence for supposing that Mr. 
MacLeish ever writes with his feet on 
the ground. He must surely have been 
walking on air when he composed his 
latest work; watching it, | thought of 
those Disney cartoons in which the dog 
or the duck would rush off a precipice 
and continue for a dozen steps before 
realizing there was no solid earth be- 
neath him. 

The play began with the citizens of a 
small American town voting down a 
proposal to increase taxes for the 


purpose of building new schools. Dis- 
turbed by the result of the vote, an aver- 
age husband (played by Tony Randall) 
sped out of doors and buttonholed ev- 
eryone he met with loaded questions, 
the import of which was that democ- 
racy must be in a gloomy plight if peo- 
ple would rather have wealth and gadg- 
ets than education for their kids. (I 
hope Prof. Kenneth Galbraith missed 
the show; it managed to reduce the 
careful arguments contained in his 
book, The Affluent Society, to the level 
of Boy Scout platitude.) A sneering ga- 
rage mechanic told Mr. Randall that 
democracy meant every man for him- 
self, and a tipsy grocer—anyway, he 
sounded tipsy—indistinctly observed 
that democracy was like an egg. Mean- 
while Thomas Mitchell, the town’s 
cracker-barrel librarian, was sitting ina 
barbershop, lecturing the barber, who 
was shaving him with a cutthroat razor, 
on America’s failure to put herself 
across to the world. Even under the hot 
towel, he was still rhetorically demand- 
ing how it was possible for the Japanese 
to dislike America. It was Mr. Mitchell, 
eventually, who set Mr. Randall’s mind 
at rest. Yanking books down from his 
library shelves, he quoted Pericles and 
Lincoln, and informed Mr. Randall 
that democracy meant courage and 
dreaming. “America is the greatest 
dream man ever dreamed, if only some- 
one would dream it,” he said, smiling 
enigmatically. Duly, if dully, enlight- 
ened, Mr. Randall trotted back home, 
where his wife (Kim Hunter, a pillar of 
television whom I have never before 
seen at a loss) was planting a tree. He 
broke the news to her, and they ran off, 
hand in hand, to spread the word by 
means of door-to-door canvassing. As 
an affirmation of democratic values, the 
play was a hollow joke; and | felt a 
shiver of unease when the critics, next 
day, called it forthright and eloquent. 

Days of Wine and Roses (CBS, 1958), 
produced by Fred Coe and directed by 
John Frankenheimer, came closer to 
the kind of realism that has so far dis- 
tinguished the best American TV origi- 
nals. Scripted by J. P. Miller, it was lit- 
erally a temperance lecture; the hero’s 
struggle with the bottle was told in 
flashbacks from a meeting of Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous that he was addressing. 
He had first become addicted while 
working as a public-relations man for 
an advertising agency; fired for per- 
sistently getting the shakes during office 
hours, he persuaded his wife to become 
his drinking partner. Before long her 
consumption outpaced his, and a fa- 
miliar batch of nightmare scenes en- 
sued—the important guest they can’t 
face without a belt of hair tonic, the 
heirlooms that have to be sold for a 
fifth of Scotch, the screaming despera- 
tion when a craftily concealed bottle 
can’t be found. Finally, the husband 
joined A.A.; his wife, appalled by the 
prospect of a drinkless future, shook 
her head and left him. Cliff Robertson 
and Piper Laurie, as the ravaged cou- 


- ple, tried nobly; but one couldn’t help 


feeling theirs was an extreme and spe- 
cial plight, observed from a distance, as 
if through a thick glass wall. 


HOLIDAY /AUGUST 


Ever a man for the broader canvas, I 
found much more to enjoy in an odd 
piece by Loring Mandell, called Project 
Immortality (CBS, 1959). Here again, 
as in many of the best TV originals, the 
emphasis was on a relationship between 
two people. Mr. Mandell’s duo con- 
sisted of a brilliant physicist, dying of 
leukemia, and an eager young disciple, 
sent by the Defense Department to carry 
out tests whereby the great man’s men- 
tal processes might be reproduced, after 
his death, in a Gargantuan calculating 
machine. The play resolved itself into a 
battle for priority between the disciple, 
whose eyes were fixed on the future, 
and the professor’s family, whose at- 
tention was naturally focused on the 
present. It was nice to see an intellectual 
household presented without mockery 
to a mass audience; and there was a 
stunning poignancy about the party 
scene wherein the bulky, tiring old man 
uproariously clowned with his daughter 
for the benefit of his guests, whom he 
would never see again. The dialogue 
sometimes clanged the gong of porten- 
tousness, but its flaws were concealed 
by Kenneth Haigh, as the tireless young 
researcher, and above all by Lee J. 
Cobb, of the one-eyed scowl and the 
massive Mount Rushmore visage, who 
contrived—as only great actors can— 
to make us believe that the man he was 
playing was a genius. 

I doubt, however, whether any origi- 
nal script of the past four years quite 
measures up to Rod Serling’s Requiem 
for a Heavyweight (CBS, 1956); cer- 
tainly | have seen nothing as compact 
and powerful as this celebrated study of 
a battered prize fighter who is ordered 
by the doctors to give up the only job 
he was ever trained for. 

The lumbering, well-meaning num- 
skull (cf. Lennie in Of Mice and Men) 
is a traditional object of pity in 
American writing; he first reached 
television in Chayefsky’s Marty, and 
achieved his apotheosis in the craggy, 
masklike face of Jack Palance, which 
Ralph Nelson, the director of Requiem, 
used to create a marvelous series of 
pathetic images. The camera would 
hold Mr. Palance’s head in the fore- 
ground, while his rapacious manager 
(Keenan Wynn) and his loyal handler 
(Ed Wynn) were squabbling about 
his future in the background. This 
grouping has since been worked to 
death, but in Mr. Serling’s play it had 
tremendous meaning and effect. Kim 
Hunter, the mascot of fireside drama, 
was once more on hand, looking gen- 
erously concerned. 


In recent seasons, the semidocumen- 
taries have been more reliable than the 
outright originals. The Miracle Worker 
(CBS, 1957), William Gibson’s account 
of the shock tactics whereby a deaf, 
dumb and blind child named Helen 
Keller was taught to communicate with 
the outside world, seemed to me much 
more moving on television than in the 
expanded version that was applauded 
on Broadway. (For one thing, the use 
of close-ups—the pathetic image— 
brought one much nearer to the child’s 
distress.) 





But the bravest and best of the semi- 
documentaries was Abby Mann’s Judg- 
ment at Nuremberg (CBS, 1959), which 
tackled the problem of criminal respon- 
sibility for Nazi atrocities in a manner 
that was at once unforgetting and un- 
forgiving. George Roy Hill, the direc- 
tor, had to fight hard to get the script 
screened at all, and many people raised 
fierce objections when it was shown, 
fifteen months ago. Whether they would 
object quite as strongly today, in view 
of the anti-Semitic antics in which our 
West German allies indulged last win- 
ter, is an open question. The action 
revolved around a modest New Eng- 
land judge (sternly played by Claude 
Rains) who was summoned to Nurem- 
berg to officiate at the trial of a group 
of minor Nazis, most of whom were 
formerly members of the judiciary. Can 
a judge sit in judgment on other judges, 
he wonders; and even as he wonders, 
the Communists take over Czechoslo- 
vakia, and he hears from all sides that 
the Nuremberg trials have become a 
political liability, since the West will 
soon need the help of the Nazis in “the 
next war—against the Russians.” Yet 
each new piece of evidence—that one 
prisoner ordered the sterilization of a 
neurotic, that another imposed the 
death penalty on an Aryan for sleeping 
with a Jewish girl—convinces him that 
he cannot be lenient with people who 
could allow patriotism to pervert jus- 
tice. He sentences the principal defend- 
ants to lengthy prison terms, and de- 
parts. Over a shot of the empty court- 
room, the voice of a narrator reminds 
us that most of the men who received 
long sentences at Nuremberg were re- 
leased a few years later. 

For me, Judgment at Nuremberg was 
a chilling experience, and | cannot 
bring myself to think less of it merely 
because it was semifactual, and thus, 
in the strict sense, not wholly creative. 
There are times in history when fact, 
creatively interpreted, is artistically as 
valuable as fiction. Apart from Mr. 
Rains, the leading members of the cast 
were Melvyn Douglas, Paul Lukas and 
Maximilian Schell, all at their remark- 
able best. 


And what about plays adapted for 
television—which generally means plays 
wretchedly truncated for television? 
There is only one answer to that. As- 
suming that they have any merit to be- 
gin with, stage scripts work best on 
television when they are least adapted. 
I owe my certainty on this point to the 
efforts of Channel 13, New York, which 
has been screening for the past year a 
program called The Play of the Week. 
Every Monday, it offers the integral 
text of a worth-while play, taped in ad- 
vance and performed by the finest avail- 
able cast. The tape is repeated daily un- 
til the following Monday, when it is 
replaced by another. Giraudoux, Strind- 
berg, Anouilh, O’Casey and Sholom 
Aleichem are some of the authors whose 
work | have seen on this extraordinary 
show; my only complaint is that many 
of the actors involved have accepted 
low salaries in return for the chance of 


larger networks would be unlikely to 
present. It disturbs me that they should 
be financially penalized for consenting to 
play taxing roles. 

In television as in movies, the most fruit- 
ful ground for the adapter to browse on is 
the novel. There have been disappoint- 
ments, among which I count the ornate, 
all-star production of Thornton Wilder’s 
Bridge of San Luis Rey (NBC, 1958); the 
fault here was a superabundance of major 


characters, whom we met so fleetingly that 
it was impossible to care about their arbi- 
trary fate on the breaking bridge. But the 
same director, Robert Mulligan, did mar- 
vels with Somerset Maugham’s The Moon 
and Sixpence (NBC, 1959); among other 
things, he introduced a revolutionary de- 
vice for indicating the passage of time. The 
traditional method is a dissolve, whereby 
the new scene is slowly superimposed on the 
old one, which gradually disappears. 


Mr. Mulligan had an idea worth two of 
that. Toward the end of the old scene, he 
would bring his camera close to one of the 
participants—a woman, perhaps. The dia- 
logue would fade, and while we were still 
looking at the woman’s face, we would 
hear the voice of a character from the next 
scene, expressing his regret that she had 
committed suicide. Then, in a straight cut, 
we would see the man who was speaking, 
and the new sequence would have begun. 
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The time gained would in any event have 
been considerable, but in this case it was in- 


valuable, since it enabled us to see more of 


Laurence Olivier in the role of Strickland, 
the Victorian stockbroker who abandons 
his wife to study painting in Paris, and 
then lights out for the South Seas, where he 
dies of leprosy. 


Like finest silver, Wamsutta sheets are 
accustomed to carrying important initials. 
A century back, many a grand lady em- 
broidered them herself. More likely, 
yours are monogrammed. Though even 
without the monogram, you can be sure 
your sumptuous SUPERCALE” sheets make 
a truly personal statement about you. 
Elegant trousseaus have always included 
Wamsutta sheets. (At a famous Eastern 
college, we’re told, the girls start stashing 


No sooner had Olivier appeared, tail- 
coated for a stuffy London soiree, than he 
conveyed his distaste for such formal attire; 
and he did it without once looking bored or 
fingering his collar; on the surface he seemed 
to be utterly at ease. But his mind, one in- 
stantly knew, was elsewhere, and it was no 
surprise when he followed its bidding, first 


to France and then to Gauguin’s Tahiti. 
After leaving London, his manner changed; 
he spoke and behaved with the stark, neg- 
ligent curtness of a man who feels that there 
is no need to prove his genius in words. I 
have rarely seen a performance in which 
majesty and understatement were so mag- 
nificently allied. 
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William Faulkner’s Old Man 
(CBS, 1958), being a better novel 
than Maugham’s, not unnatu- 
rally made a better TV play. I 
shall never know how John 
Frankenheimer, the director, re- 
created in a studio the bluster 
and tumult of a Mississippi flood ; 
all I can say is that the very 
screen seemed awash. 

The tale, as adapted by Horton 
Foote, is set in 1927, and con- 
cerns a dour, graying convict 
who is serving a long sentence in 
a Southern prison camp. At the 
height of a cloudburst, he is 
marched to a levee, given a row- 
boat, and ordered to rescue a 
pregnant woman who has sought 
refuge in the upper branches of a 
nearby tree. He dutifully saves 
her, whereupon they are both 
swept downstream in his uncon- 
troliable boat. They scramble 
onto a mud flat, where the wom- 
an’s child is casually and squal- 
idly born. Her curiosity slowly 
overcomes his taciturnity, and 
toward the end of their adven- 
tures there has grown up between 
them the kind of sympathy that 
an outsider might mistake for 
love. But her imagination is as 
meager as his sense of duty is 
strong; fatalistically, he insists 
on giving himself up to the au- 
thorities, and sie does not gain- 
say him. I could not stomach the 
conclusion, but I believed in 
everything that led up to it, 
thanks to the superbly self- 
absorbed performances of Ster- 
ling Hayden, as the convict, and 
Geraldine Page, as the woman. 
These two, one felt, were victims 
of the mutual suspicion that de- 
ters most human beings, even in 
their last extremity, from trusting 
each other on equal terms. 

A similar theme was discern- 
ible in Child of Our Time (CBS, 
1959), directed by George Roy 
Hill and adapted from the sem: 
autobiographical novel by Miche, 
Del Castillo. In this case, how- 
ever, the source of mistrust was 
political. The time was 1941, and 
the place France. The hero was a 
small boy who had escaped from 
Spain with his mother, a devout 
Loyalist; his father, a supporter 
of Pétain, denounced them both, 
and they were separated by the 
Gestapo. 

Asked by a Nazi interrogator 
whether he was Semitic, the child 
failed to understand the question 
and vaguely replied in the affirm- 
ative, whereupon he was sent to 
a concentration camp. (This part 
of the program, by a nauseating 
accident, was sponsored by the 
gas company.) After the Libera- 
tion, he returned to Spain in 
search of his mother; and was 
promptly locked up in a reform 
school, ruled by a sadistic priest, 
from which he subsequently es- 
caped and fled back to France. 

Continued on Page 96 
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Continued from Page 90 

There, he was reunited with his parents, 
but only for a while; the political rift be- 
tween them had never healed, and he 
ended up in the care of an aunt. What 
made Child of Our Time so moving was 
the impassive reaction of its infant pro- 
tagonist to events of the most desperate 
cruelty and turbulence. Brought up in a 
savage epoch, he accepted savagery as a 
normal and permanent feature of human 


existence. By appearing not to care, he 
made us care; more than that, he filled us 
with shame. 


Like everyone who studies electronic 
drama, I have a number of high, sneaking 
hopes for its future. My first wish is pros- 
perity and renewed vitality for Playhouse 
90, the series that produced all the CBS 
shows I have described. My second is long 
life and a widening audience for The Play 
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of the Week. My third is that producers 
like Fred Coe and Herb Brodkin, and 
directors like John Frankenheimer and 
George Roy Hill, will stay in television; 
and that they will make it possible for 
writers like Wilder, Hellman, Miller 
and Williams to work with them. But 
in all three cases there are problems, 
and they are problems that are not 
basically different from those that con- 
front Broadway and Hollywood. A lot 
of sour talk has lately been going around 
about the moral abdication of contem- 
porary American dramatists; they write, 
it is said, only about human degrada- 
tion, and ignore the dignity of man. In 
a wholeheartedly commercial society 
this is probably inevitable; it is hard to 
compose heroic tragedies about people 
who sacrifice their integrity for social or 


financial gain, although the subject is 
full of opportunities for satire and 
irony, as even Hollywood proved in 
films like Nothing Sacred. The funda- 
mental difficulty lies in the contradic- 
tion between plays that deal honestly 
and unsparingly with commercialism in 
all its aspects, and networks that are 
totally dependent on the very system 
that is under attack. It is like offering a 
man a knife with which to slit his own 
throat. Hence the large number of TV 
plays that take place safely in other 
countries, or in the past; and the in- 
creasing rarity of sharp dramatic com- 
ment on what is happening here and 
now. 

Nevertheless, the astonishing thing 
about TV drama is that it is so often 
memorably good. THE END 





A BETTER WORLD 
FOR CHILDREN 
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she wrote beneath her painting, “and 
the wreath shows that the line of chil- 
dren being helped is endless.” Her 
painting went to Prague, an entry in an 
exhibition of children’s art, and there 
it was chosen to serve as a poster in 
UNICEF feeding centers throughout 
Czechoslovakia. The whole affair could 
not have been more admirably fitted for 
the ways of present-day promotion. 
In no time Jitka’s painting had become 
the first in the celebrated series of 
UNICEF greeting cards, the sale of which 
last year netted UNICEF a handsome 
$800,000. 

In 1950 there appeared some more 
small friends, in circumstances that the 
most brazen press agent would not 
have dared to contrive. A handful of 
children, members of a Presbyterian 
Sunday school in Philadelphia, got the 
idea of going out on Halloween to 
raise money, by trick or treat, for 
UNICEF. The scheme caught hold to 
an extent its small inventors could never 
have dreamed. Last year on Halloween 
2,500,000 American youngsters were 
out ringing doorbells in 10,000 Amer- 
ican towns and cities, and they raised 
$1,500,000—far more than any govern- 
ment gives UNICEF, aside from the 
United States. 

These money-raising techniques got 
a powerful lift from the efforts of an- 
other friend of UNICEF, the comedian 
Danny Kaye. In 1954, he undertook a 
trip around the world on behalf of 
children everywhere. In the end he pre- 
sented UNICEF with a two-reel color 
movie, Assignment: Children, , which 
was shown in theaters and on tele- 
vision and helped push the sale of 
greeting cards as well as boom the gifts 
on Halloween. 

No matter how the money is raised, 
it is gratefully received by UNICEF, es- 
pecially since last year’s contributions 
from governments barely toppéet $20,- 
000,000. One member of UNICEF’s exec- 
utive board pointed out, with pardon- 
able mordancy, that the sum would 
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reach $50,000,000 if only the govern- 
ments gave one two-hundredth of one 
per cent of their gross national income. 
The pathology of power politics, of 
course, rules out any such hope. 

And so Maurice Pate is delighted to 
accept whatever funds he can, from 
whatever source, in whatever coin, and 
with whatever strings attached. He sym- 
pathizes with the economic plight of 
Thailand, which requires the Thai dona- 
tion of some $150,000 to be made in 
rice; he is agreeably astonished when 
Indonesia, despite its financial crisis, 
comes up with $100,000 in United 
States dollars; he is understanding 
when Yugoslavia’s $200,000 worth of 
dinars are used to buy cargo space 
aboard Yugoslav ocean freighters; he 
is grateful for the Soviet Union's 
$500,000 in rubles, which pays for 
Russian-made DDT. Mr. Pate earnestly 
trusts that the United States will con- 
tinue to give as generously as it has 
from the outset (the figure was $1 1,000,- 
000 in 1959); and prayerfully he hopes 
that every nation will find a way to 
increase its donations next year, and 
the next. 

As he pointed out at a recent session 
of the executive board, UNICEF expects 
that the requests for vitally urgent 
projects against hunger and disease 
will increase implacably, that the needs 
will be so desperate they will demand 
approval: $23,600,000 this year, $26,- 
800,000 next year, $29,900,000 the year 
after. 

In this way, UNICEF will be plunged 
ever deeper into its dilemma. 


For the fact is that all UNICEF’s hu- 
mane activity—the feeding of children 
to help them grow into sturdy, healthy 
adults, the medical care surrounding 
childbirth, the stamping out of disease— 
all this is taking place precisely in those 
lands where there are already too many 
people for their own good. UNICEF is 
busiest where what has been called the 
population explosion is fiercest. If 
there is such a thing as a population 
explosion, and if this hypothetical ex- 
plosion poses a problem for all hu- 
manity, UNICEF is industriously at 
work making the problem tougher to 
solve, 








At the lower echelons of the United 
Nations there has been, at least until 
recently, a disposition to pooh-pooh 
the gravity of the problem. Wipe out 
malaria, these people say, and you do 
slice infant mortality; but at the same 
time you open up lands for agriculture, 
you make men better able to work those 
lands. They show figures to prove that 
the yield per hectare can be phenome- 
nally improved. The world’s food sup- 
ply, they insist, is only a fraction of 
what it will be once the experts have 
had a chance to do their job. There will 
be enough for all, and to spare. It is all 
very convincing, at the lower echelons. 

But higher up, on the thirty-first 
floor of the U.N.’s Secretariat Building, 
the demographers sit amidst their 
charts, and at this level conviction 
melts into doubt. Demography—the 
statistical study of populations—is not 
a new discipline, but only in the last 
few years have the voices of its students 
been heard, feebly at first, but ever more 
insistently. And what they have to say 
is disturbing. Man took, they tell us, 
something like 200,000 years to in- 

rease his kind to 2,500,000,000. At the 
present rate of increase, he will need 
only thirty years to add another two 
billion. In one generation, barring 
change, mankind will nearly double. 

Demographers are humane men, 
too, but as they eye their charts they 
purse their lips. To quote from a report 
of the U.N.’s Population Commission: 
“The Commission must stress—be- 
cause the fact is growing more pro- 
nounced—that population growth is 
greater in the less advanced than in the 
industrial countries. In the economically 
less developed areas remarkable suc- 
cess has been achieved in reducing 
death rates as well as in lessening sick- 
ness and disability. As a result, in many 
of these countries the annual excess of 
births over deaths exceeds two per cent 
of the population, and in a number of 
them it is more than three per cent. 
Since something like two-thirds of the 
world’s people live in the less developed 
countries, it is principally the growth 
in these areas that is pushing up the 
world rate.” 

Demographers observe and report; 
they rarely admonish. Nevertheless, the 
Commission’s report went on: “The 
question must be frankly raised as to 
whether, in certain of these nations, 
population growth has reached such a 
point as to make economic develop- 
ment more difficult or slower in its 
progress.” Which, in turn, is to raise a 
cautious question: As matters now 
stand, is UNICEF a self-defeating organ- 
ization? And by saving babies from 
an early death, is UNICEF not merely 
insuring them the more exquisite agony 
of starvation? 

These troubling questions have, of 
course, long since occurred to Maurice 
Pate. Indeed he raised them, discreetly 
and obliquely, before his executive 
board over a year ago. Their implica- 
tion is, however, still exceedingly 
ticklish. Man has learned to control 
disease, to a certain extent; he has 
learned to control his diet, to a certain 
extent; he has learned to control even 


mightier forces in nature, to a certain 
extent: but control himself? He has, 
after all, a generation of time in which 
to muddle and puzzle and debate and 
argue. Who stands over him with a 
whip, bidding him learn to control him- 
self right now? Only hitnself. 

The United Nations holds no whip, 
and even if it did the Secretary-General 
would never dream of wielding it. For 
their part, the United Nations demog- 
raphers can only hope, by gathering 
and interpreting their ominous data, to 
create an atmosphere of concern. For 
his part, the Secretary-General can 
only submit an admonitory memoran- 
dum. “It is obviously for each govern- 
ment to decide,” Dag Hammarskjold 
has said, “what population policies it 
will adopt, if any, and on what basis its 
economic and social programmes will 
be founded. But it is . . . appropriate 
that the United Nations should exer- 
cise a certain leadership in this field 
and ——” 

Do what? ““——— do what it can to 
encourage the governments to under- 
take the needed studies and apply the 
results to their planning and policy- 
making, as well as to assist them in this 
work upon their request.” 

Thus far three governments—those 
of India, Egypt and Barbados—have 
requested such assistance, if only ten- 
tatively. But the atmosphere of concern 
has been created. Control of the birth 
rate is now an official policy of Japan, 
India and Pakistan, and at least in 
Japan that policy may be said to be 
wholly effective. (For a time the 
People’s Republic of China also pro- 
mulgated a policy of birth control, but 
this seems to have vanished lately.) 
Moreover, a conference is slated for 
1962, in which the problem of Asia’s 
population will be the chief issue, and 
already the delegates are urging that 
the agenda cover all the means of cop- 
ing with the problem. Meantime, ex- 
perience argues, the best long-run 
solution, better even than the latest 
birth-control techniques, is education. 

Still Mr. Pate is most concerned. 
“For humane and economic reasons 
our work should go forward and on an 
even bigger scale,” he said not long 
ago. “In educating and helping people 
in a practical way to attach a high value 
to every single individual human life, 
we are contributing to the solution of 
the population problem.” 

The problem remains, however, and 
those who know UNICcEF’s dilemma feel 
it must be resolved, if not for the sake of 
the world’s children, then for the sake 
of the world’s peace. UNICEF is to be 
cherished, beyond its other virtues, for 
its down-to-earth approach toward 
good will among men. 

UNICEF encourages the hostile to put 
aside their guns and their childish 
hatreds. Thus the Egyptian leader of a 
four-rman WHO malaria team in Da- 
mascus regularly crosses Syria’s borders 
into Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon or 
Turkey to discuss with his colleagues 
their common problems. They know the 
Anopheles mosquito is no respecter of 
boundaries. And in Haiti, when UNICEF 
was concluding there its successful 


drive against yaws, the Haitians found 
themselves able to consider, if only briefly, 
that the Dominican Republic, just over 
the mountains, need not be their tradi- 
tional enemy on every occasion. They 
realized that Treponema pertenue issues 
its own international /aissez-passer. 

And there are other, humbler signs of in- 
ternational amity that have been fostered 
by UNICEF. 


I think of four men deep in the 


mountains of Indonesia. Two are white, 


one yellow, one brown. One is a Greek 
scientist, another an Italian public-health 
engineer, the third a Chinese entomologist, 
the fourth an Indian doctor. What are 
they doing so far from their homes and 
their creature comforts? They are wHOo 
experts, working for UNICEF, house tc- 
house, against malaria. They are apostles 
of world community, brought to this un- 
likely spot by the inspiration of UNICEF. 


THE END 
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HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 


f A house devoted to your most 
Oo pleasant hours should— 
and can— be designed with daring 


and imagination and still be 
FS & ac h H oO ul y@ Ss the soul of practicality 


@ From the days of the Emperor 
Tiberius—who maintained a dozen 
stylish villas on Capri—to the 
present, a house on the beach has 
held a special fascination for those 
whose ordinary summer lot it is to 
be cooped up in hot and crowded 
cities. And because a beach house 
spells cool breezes, vistas, and 
water, water everywhere, more and 
more people are buying or building 
their own, some even with the in- 
tention of making them their re- 
tirement homes. 

Unfortunately, most rentable or 
buyable beach houses from Mon- 
tauk Point, N.Y., to Long Beach, 
California, make no serious con- 
cessions to the special sites they oc- 
cupy or to the users’ special needs; 
moreover, they often suffer from a 
lack of heating, insulation, and 
sometimes even foundations. In 
such houses, life on the beach may 
turn out to be uncomfortable, hot 
and full of toil. 

There is of course another kind 
of beach house. It is built to take 
the greatest advantage of sun, wa- 
ter, breeze and view, and it is built 
to be fun. You can have such a 
house built for you. All that is 
needed is common sense, a willing- 
ness to forget all preconceived no- 
tions about what a house should 
look like—and some art. Spare 
cash helps, although, with the var- 
ious financing plans available to- 
day, it is not so important as you 
might think. 

AIRY PRIVACY First you must find the right 
beach for your house. This pre- 
This all-year-round beach house poised on a steep slope at Laguna Beach stands close to the California 

Coast Highway, and yet the architect ingeniously provided for privacy. He placed the apelin living Atlantic coast, for example, al- 
room, its adjoining sun deck (partially shown), a 13-by-19-foot master bedroom and a bath on a canti- 
lever away from traffic. Thus he freed enough flat land for an entrance court and a carport, which acts as most all beaches have been vis- 
a baffle against highway noise. Cost of house, without lot: about $25,000. Architect: Knowlton Fernald. ited by hurricanes. One way of 


sents several problems. Along the 
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checking on their destructiveness 
is to look up back issues of the 
local paper, with accounts of recent 
hurricanes and what they did and 
1954 


if a beach 


where. The hurricanes of 


serve as a good test: 
managed to survive those in good 
order, it is likely to survive most 


others. 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS 


Experiment in design often increases 
the pleasure and freedom of life by 
the sea. This aerial photograph of a 
house at Kittery Point, Maine, re- 
veals a crystalline shape in keeping 
with the rock-strewn coast. Its 
glassed-in corners offer views of the 
ocean and create unusual free-flowing 
interior spaces around a central en- 
closed garden court. On the opposite 
page, a house at Bridgehampton, 
Long Island, applies a similar design 
to a single area. The jaunty roof 
hovers over a glass-sheathed living 
room. The roof is plywood, glass 
cloth and plastic—prefabricated, insu- 
lated and water-proofed before being 
swung into position by a crane. Archi- 
tect of the $20,000 Maine house: 
Thomas F. McNulty; of the Long 
Alexander D. Knox. 


Island house: 


In general, a hurricane-resistant 
beach is protected by high dunes— 
which may mean that your house 
will have to be built behind a dune 
for maximum protection; if so, 
you will be sacrificing the view. A 
gentleman whose beach house 
near Southampton, Long Island, 
1954 


storms ended up building himself 


was hard hit during the 
1 neat little concrete house behind 
a gigantic dune; his summers and 
weekends are now spent in a setting 
that suggests a luxurious fall-out 
shelter. He might have been as 
safe and better off behind a lower 
dune with plenty of dune grass on 
it—and a view. 

Other and 


souls have sought the tops of high 


tithid ill-informed 


cliffs, which seem safest of all and 


probably are. But you may not be 
able to build a house on the edge 
of a cliff, where the view is best, be- 


cause of erosion or building codes 


that often make it illegal. And if 


there is danger of erosion, there is 
also the chance you won’t be able 
to build stairs or a ramp down to 
the beach. 





Another reason for making sure 
your beach is hurricane-resistant is 
insurance. You won't get any if it 
isn’t, and, in addition, no banker 
in his right mind will lend you 
money on the house. 

In addition to picking a rela- 
tively safe beach, you'll want one 
that has a drinking-water supply. 
Along the low-lying coasts from 
Maine to Florida and from Wash- 
ington to Southern California, you 
can probably get water by sticking 
a straw into the sand, but the wa- 
ter most likely will be brackish. 
You may need a big supply of 
bottled drinking water, and a sepa- 
rate set of pipes to fixtures requir- 
ing it. This does not represent too 
great an added expense, but it is a 
nuisance. Thus any beach that has 


a village water supply nearby is a 
desirable one on which to build. If 
there is also a fire hydrant in the 
vicinity, that will reduce the pre- 
miums on your fire insurance. 
Even more important than wa- 
ter supply is the orientation of 
your property. If your best view 
of the ocean is to the south, all is 


well. But if it is to the north, then 
any house designed to catch both 
sun and view will have to be fairly 
complicated in plan. The reason is 
obvious: most people like to look 
out at the ocean from a deck and 
to sunbathe on it. If your ocean 
view is to the south, your house 
can have a deck along its southern 
exposure, and this will work for 
all purposes. But if your view is to 
the north, you will probably have 
to twist and turn things around 
until your plan works—more or 
less. 
Water-front property is not 
cheap. Indeed, it is becoming so 
rare and expensive you might want 
to buy some now, even if you have 
no immediate plans for it. Chances 
are you will be able to unload it at 


a handsome profit if you should 
change your mind about building 
on it. Buying water frontage is 
equivalent to buying a great deal of 
acreage to protect your view; ob- 
viously no one can ever build in 
front of you. Though water front- 
age may be expensive per front 


foot, you don’t have to buy many 


{front feet to get the view. You can 
probably squeeze a three-bedroom 
,house on a frontage of 80 to 100 
feet without trouble, even if local 
zoning laws tell you to set it back 
from property lines on both sides. 
It is even possible to design a house 
for such a narrow frontage so that 
you never see your neighbors. The 
sound of surf will muffle the most 
vociferous neighbors’ children— 
and may muffle your own as well. 

Because of hurricane danger, 
high cost of ocean frontage and 
other problems, you may prefer to 
buy property just inland. If you 
do, make sure of two things: first 
that you have beach rights and 
right of way to the beach, and sec- 
ond, that you have an ocean view, 
or can get one by raising your 





house on posts, Sitting back from 
the ocean your house will be away 
from icy winter winds. None of the 
more seasoned “natives” live on 
the beach, and they generally think 
summer people are crazy to build 
on a dune. 

In short, the ideal site is safe 
from hurricanes, floods and ero- 


sion, faces south, has good swim- 
ming within easy reach, has a pub- 
lic water supply nearby, electricity 
and telephone lines—and is insur- 
able against wind and water dam- 
age. If there is plant growth around, 
so much the better: nothing resists 
erosion and shifting sands as ef- 
fectively as a tough ground cover, 
such as beach grass. 


So far, so good. You have 
bought a good site, and you are 
ready to build a house. You can 
go about this in three ways: you 
can get a local builder to put one 
up for you; you can buy a prefabri- 
cated summer cottage and have it 
erected on your beach; or you can 
have an architect design a house 
for you. 


If your budget is small, say, un- 
der $10,000, it might be advisable 
to visit a builder, ask him to drive 
you around and show you what he 
has built along the beach, and then 
hire him to do something similar 
for you—for a fixed price. Unfor- 
tunately, builders with imagina- 
tion are few and far between. 


Where building costs are high— 
more than $15 per square foot for 
a summer cottage—you may want 
to consider buying a prefab. The 
best in terms of design is the Tech- 
built 


Massachusetts. 


cottage, manufactured in 
But unless your 
budget is limited and local costs 
are high, go to an architect—a 
young one, preferably, since the 
better known rarely bother with 
small, inexpensive houses. 

Good young architects abound, 
and many have already built the 
sort of house you have in mind. 


Their fees will be from 12 to 15 per 
cent of the cost of the house, and 
will cover design, detailed working 
drawings and specifications, and 
supervision of the general con- 
tractor during construction. 


When you meet your architect 
let him know first how much you 
plan to spend. For most people, a 
beach house is a second house 
and they don’t want to spend much 
on it. But building costs for second 
houses are as high as for first 
houses, and you had better resign 
yourself to more modest living in 


your beach house, or to a bigger 
budget. 

Next, tell your architect what 
your house should contain. This is 
not as easy as you might think. A 
beach house, aside from suiting 
your needs today, may also be- 
come your year-round retirement 
home, or a place you rent to sum- 
mer tenants if you should decide to 
spend a summer somewhere else— 
and would like to have your beach 
house pay for your vacation. 

If you are contemplating eventu- 
ally using your beach house as a 
full-time home, let your architect 
know right away. Insulation, for 
example, and pipes and ducts for 
a permanent heating system are 
cheaper to install during construc- 
tion than later. And if your archi- 


tect thinks immediately in terms of 
expansion, he can include future 
additions in his drawings. 

As for making your house more 
easily rentable, your own require- 
ments are likely to correspond 
with those of your tenants. A beach 
house with three or more bed- 
rooms and two baths is generally in 
demand, and may fetch as much as 
$4000 for 
whereas the most stunning and _ 


the summer season, 


luxurious one-room pavilion on 
the most beautiful beach may go 
begging. The reason is obvious. 
The people who can afford the 
rent are families with small chil- 
dren and, possibly, a nurse or a 
maid. 

Having told your architect what 
you need in the way of space, what 
you may want to add to your house 
in years to come, and whether you 
are interested in making your 
house rentable, leave him alone for 
a while. He is going to need time 
to think. He will probably come 
back and tell you that your budget 
is too small for what you want 
(don’t blame him—he makes far less 
on your house than the plumber). 
He will also show you sketches of 
a house he thinks you can afford. 

There is no rule of thumb by 
which to design (or judge) a beach 
house or any other kind of house. 
Every site demands a special solu- 
tion, and every region presents its 
own problems. But some principles 
apply most of the time. Here are a 
few: 

First—Because most beach 
houses are used when it’s hot, it is 
important to utilize the prevailing 
summer breezes to help keep the 
house cool. Standard, sliding glass 
doors, jalousie windows and other 
devices can open up an entire wall 
to the breeze and make the house a 
kind of breezeway. But it is also 
important to find out the direction 
of winter winds and rains, and to 
shield your entrances and large 
glass areas against them, especially 
if you want to use the house 
throughout the year. 


Continued on Page 104 





DESIGNED FOR PEACE 


Serenity pervades this ten-room house at Casey Key, near Sarasota, Florida. Behind the piers of the classic facade is a 
porch 44 feet long and 16’ feet high for sun-bathing and lounging. Five steps rise to the living room, sparsely furnished 
for a calm effect. All the rooms are on different levels, and there is a view from each across the one below through the 
piers to the Gulf. Glass panels on both sides of the house slide open to permit cross-ventilation, and no air conditioning 
is needed. These, plus sunny uncluttered spaces and light colors, bring the outdoors inside. Walls are beach-colored 


concrete block; piers are faced with sun-faded cypress. Cost: owner’s secret, but expensive. Architect: Paul Rudolph. 


PAST UPDATED 


4 weekend house of eight rooms in the dunes at East Hampton, Long Island, carries on the tradition of the shingled 


beach house and deliberately recalls the most gracious style of turn-of-the-century American beach architecture. ““Eye- 


lids,” painted orange-red underneath, shade bay windows on both stories, and the second floor includes a recessed 
porch between the bedroom windows; a bridge provides entry to the house, which is set into the dune. The view from 
the upstairs porch encompasses the fan-shaped deck with its own sandbox, the grass-anchored dunes and the ocean. The 
porch itself is fringed with plants. Cost: around $100,000. Architects: Gordon Chadwick and George Nelson. 
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AIR-BORNE SPLIT LEVEL 


Restraint in design lends richness to this year-round California house at Malibu Beach. The view from the entrance 
sweeps through the living room and dining area across the sun deck to the Pacific. Three walls of the firebox are Pyrex 
and the steel-plate chimney projects through a skylight, which doubles as a fixture when floodlights stream through 
it. The five-room house is built on piles, on two levels. The one near the road includes garages and an entry ramp 
shielded by a translucent glass sliding panel. The second is H-shaped and features two interior decks for windless sun- 
bathing. Exterior walls are gray, outlined by posts and beams in black. Expensive. Architects: Craig Ellwood Associates. 


SHIPSHAPE 


A curved wall and a gangplanklike ramp give this year-round weekend cabafia at Sagaponack, Long Island, a nautical 
look. The windowless wall, covered with two-inch clapboards, provides protection against northeast storms, but on the 
ocean side floor-to-ceiling glass panels open the house to the view. The floor plan of the living area, one large room, is 
roughly in the shape of a smoker’s pipe, with a kitchen galley in the “stem,” and dressing room, toilet and shower ad- 
jacent to the front entrance. Carport and heater are under the house. A 750-watt mercury vapor lamp on the roof 
illuminates breakers at night. Designed by architects Robert Carson and Arvin B. Shaw, III, for themselves. Expensive. 
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Continued from Page 10] 

Second—Because bugs area nui- 
sance around beaches it is impor- 
tant to have screening over open- 
ings, and even to enclose courts 
or decks with it. 
circumventing bugs is to place your 
outdoor lighting at a distance from 


your house instead of over the deck. 


HIGH AND DRY 


Designers of beach houses must take 
storms into account. Slater & Chait, 
who did this tipped-front $12,600 
house at Westhampton, Long Island, 
nestled the entire structure within six 
girders anchored to wood piles ham- 
mered twenty feet into the sand. Liv- 
ing room dining room, three bed- 
rooms and kitchen are on the second 
floor, a garage and play area on the 
Blake and 
Julian Neski raised the $20,000 Long 


Beach Island, New Jersey, house on 


first. Architects Peter 


the opposite page clear off the ground 
to allow waves to wash under it. They 
also placed the living quarters—a liv- 
ing room, bedroom and kitchen—on 
the second story over a studio and 
bath. Two advantages of this arrange- 


ment: a dramatic effect and a view. 


Third—Because you will be 


camping out in a beach house 


rather than living there as you 
would at home, all bedrooms can 
be small. It is feasible for a beach 
house to contain one medium- 
sized master bedroom and a row of 
tight bunkrooms for children and 
guests. Indeed, you may want to 
make your house guest-proof to 
avoid running a hotel for your 
friends on summer weekends. Of- 
fering them a cubicle with double- 
decker bunks constitutes an effec- 
tive hint. On the other hand, if you 
expect to turn your house into a 
year-round residence, you will 
have to think in other terms. 

beach 


Fourth—-Because many 


houses are closed up for part of 


the year, be sure that yours is pro- 


Another way of 


tected against the elements while 
you are away. Large, wooden slid- 
ing shutters or panels, rather like 
barn doors, can be pulled across 
wide glass areas during the colder 
months, and certain interior fin- 
ishes can be used that are not sub- 
ject to permanent damage from 


leaks. All roofs leak at one time or 





another. If they leak over a plaster 
ceiling when you're not there, you 
may find that the whole ceiling has 
collapsed onto your furniture; but 
if they leak over a wooden ceiling, 
the wood will merely stain and dry 
out. For the same reasons it is best 
not to use too much paint in 
houses that are closed up for 
months at a time. Water accumu- 
lating behind paint causes it to 
peel. 

Fifth—Because you will use your 
beach house mostly for vacations, 
itis important to make it as easy to 
maintain as you can, For example, 
to avoid painting it every summer, 
use natural wood inside and out- 
side. Cypress seems to stand up es- 
pecially well, possibly because it 


grows in water. Redwood is excel- 


lent, too, although it may turn 
black unless treated with bleaching 
oil. Some penetrating stains come 
in bright colors, and these look 
handsome when they have started 
to fade. If you don’t want to do 
much gardening, surround your 
house with spacious wooden decks 


or paved terraces, and leave the 


rest of the property to nature. If 


you have an outdoor shower, peo- 
ple will carry less sand into the 
house. An enclosed outdoor shower 
can also contain a storage bin for 
garden furniture, tools, bathing 
suits, and so on. If you have a big 
refrigerator and freezer, you won't 
have to spend your time shopping 
in the village. Finally, a stand-by 
generator will provide you with 
power every time the lights go out 
during a storm. 
Sixth—Because there will al- 
ways be some cold evenings in 
early summer and fall, arrange for 
at least a minimal heating system. 
Electric heating panels are cheap 
to install, and relatively cheap to 
operate depending on your local 
electric rate (around 2¢ per kilo- 


watt hour is not too high). Wall- 
recessed gas heaters are good, too, 
and can be fueled with bottled gas. 
If you are thinking of converting 
your beach house to year-round 
use eventually, you won't have to 
put in a furnace or boiler until 
later, but you had better put in the 


ducts and pipes during construc- 


tion. For a year-round house left 
unattended for occasional short 
periods, a warm-air heating system 
is preferable to one using hot water 
or steam, since pipes may freeze 
and burst if the system fails during 
your absence. 

Frost, too, can be a menace to 
the plumbing; unless you have a 
standing arrangement with a local 
plumber to drain all pipes at the 
first sign of frost, disaster will surely 
strike. And you should drain all 
bottles before closing up your house 
for winter. I found the interior of my 
beach house, after its first winter, 
spattered with what appeared to 
be blood but turned out to be 
exploded catchup from a bottle 
left carelessly on a kitchen coun- 
ter. Soda water and soft drinks 





turn into veritable land mines 
when they freeze. 
Seventh—Because everybody 
likes to sit around a fire, and be- 
cause driftwood is available on 
beaches (its salt content makes it 
burn in bright colors), a fireplace is 
an asset in any beach house, and 


may even be an adequate source 


of occasional heat. Attractive 
prefabricated metal fireplaces are 
available, and are less expensive 
than most made of masonry. Sev- 
eral kinds of metal boxes (the 
Heatolator, for example) that cir- 
culate warm air around the room 
and are enclosed with masonry 
make fireplaces many times more 


efficient as sources of heat. 


All these are matters of common 
sense. But common sense alone 
will not produce a handsome beach 
house. Something additional is 
needed—imagination, taste, art. 
Whatever you call it, it is probably 
the cheapest ingredient of all. 

There is a long tradition of imag- 
inative architecture behind beach 
houses the world over. To come 


back to Tiberius: his biggest villa 
on Capri featured all kinds of gim- 
micks, including a radiant-heating 
system in the floor—an idea which 
most people today think of as a re- 
cent innovation. At Newport in 
the 1890's some extraordinary 
houses—triangular, octagonal or 
what have you—were built by 


architects like McKim, and these 
houses—radical for their time— 
later had a profound effect on or- 
dinary domestic architecture. Peo- 
ple have always had the courage to 
experiment, to let themselves go, 
in the design of beach houses—the 
courage to go much farther than 
they might in suburbia, where con- 
formity is the watchword. 

This does not mean that a beach 
house should look odd or bizarre. 
Some recent examples of architec- 
tural narcissism make beaches look 
awash with debris. It also does 
not mean that a beach house should 
look like a hacienda or a Cape 
Cod cottage, a good design for a 
year-round house in a harsh cli- 
mate during an era that knew little 
about heating. 


A beach house should have large 
expanses of glass. Why build on 
the beach if you can’t see the wa- 
ter? It should be raised a little off 
the ground for a better view, for 
protection against high tides, and 
for an airy effect. And it should be 
cheerful: a few touches of bright 
color sparkle on a sunny beach. 


Designers of beach houses should 
take a good look at “architecture” 
traditionally associated with wa- 
ter—at piers, boats and materials 
made for boats. These have econ- 
omy of line, sleekness and strength. 
Not that beach houses should look 
like yachts. But the techniques and 
materials used in marine architec- 
ture function equally well on the 
beach. 


Take the matter of making a 
beach house resistant to hurri- 


canes. In recent years, several 
houses have been built much the 
way a pier is built. They are sup- 
ported on massive piles driven into 
the sand, and bolted to these piles 
to form an almost indestructible 
frame. Such construction can be 
handsome in a rugged way, with 


the piles extending from the ground 
to the roof girders, and braced lat- 
erally with crisscrossed cables and 
turnbuckles, much as the mast of 
a sailboat is braced against the 
winds. 

Or take the many triangular, 
tepeelike beach houses that have 
been put up along the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts in recent years. De- 
signers of such “A-frame” struc- 
tures may not know it, but one of 
the men who pioneered this sort of 
structure was Alexander Graham 
Bell. Bell got interested in the 
structural possibilities of pyramid- 
Shaped frames more than fifty 
years ago, and used them to build 
huge kites and strange, kitelike 
sailboats. He even built himself a 
pyramid-shaped cottage out of 
wood and a tall observation tower 
of pipes joined to form dozens of 
tetrahedrons, realizing that a struc- 
ture that consists of triangles is al- 
most impervious to winds. 

One of the most beautiful of all 
“building” materials is sailcloth. 
Frank Lloyd Wright built a large 
studio in the Arizona desert out of 
white canvas, and many younger 
architects have used canvas to 
create inexpensive summer shelters 
around a smaller, more permanent 
beach structure. Stretched over pipe 
frames and laced to them, canvas 
creates large shelters that keep out 
cold winds and driving sands, and 
admits a wonderfully diffused 
light. In the fall, the canvas can be 
rolled up and stored away, to be 
raised again next summer. 

Almost any material that has 
stood up in boat construction will 
stand up in beach houses as well. 
Marine paints are probably the 
best to use on any beach house, 
and marine hardware is probably 
the best—and most attractive— 
available. Caulking compounds 
that keep a boat watertight will 
also keep a beach house water- 
tight, and the standard stocks-in- 
trade of the shipbuilder—rope (for 
railings), molded wood or glass fiber 
hulls (to screen decks, make sky- 
lights), laminated masts, compact 








built-ins, cables, chains and so on 
—can all be used in water-front 


structures. 


You are now ready to build your 
beach house—and possibly to 
make last-minute mistakes. The 
first of these has to do with timing. 
In most parts of the country, the 
busiest building season is approxi- 
mately May to October. But if you 
start planning your beach house in 
the spring and building it in early 
October, your carpenters should 
be able to close it in before frost and 
do most of the finishing work dur- 
ing winter. Since winter is the slack 
period for construction trades, you 
may build your house for 10 per 


cent less than during summer. 


jobs off-season, 





Your second mistake may be to 
pick the wrong contractor. For 
years to come, you will be calling 
upon him and his subcontractors, 
such as the plumber and electri- 
cian, in emergencies. A conscien- 
tious contractor will look after his 
protecting the 
glass before a storm, checking up 
on possible damage afterward. 
Even more important are his 
plumber and his electrician. If they 
can be counted on to turn up on 
short notice, you will grow fond 
of them indeed. Before picking 
your contractor, check on his repu- 
tation among his past customers in 
the area. 

A third 


you—is to think that you can save 


mistake—God help 





money by doing your own build- 
ing, or by acting as your own gen- 
eral contractor. You will find that 
most subcontractors charge more 
for work on a job run by an ama- 
teur. Your saving will amount to 
practically nothing, and you may 
end up with a nervous breakdown. 
There may be a few jobs you and 
your family can do, such as paint- 
ing the house. But again you might 


be better off employing an expert. 


When I decided, with the help of 


my wife, to paint my house, I dis- 
covered that I was using about 
twice the paint a painter would 
have used; that my wife and | 
ruined several shirts, pairs of slacks 
and sneakers; and that my wife’s 


hair required the ministrations of a 










































































hairdresser after almost every ses- 
sion with the paintbrush. And in 
the end, our dispositions were so 
strained that only an expensive 
dinner at the most luxurious, local 
supper place could save the day. 

In short, it is a good idea to stay 
away from the house until every- 
thing is ready for you to move in. 
When that day comes, you will be 
so; exhausted from the problems 
that have gone with building and 
furnishing it you'll need a vaca- 
tion. 

If you're still on speaking terms 
with your architect, you might 
invite him to join you—he is going 
to need one too. THE END 


TEXT BY PETER BLAKE, 
A.1.A., ARCHITECT 






THE A's HAVE IT 


Clever planning and close collabora- 
tion between architect and owner 
helped reduce the cost of this hurri- 
cane-resistant A-frame house at 
Southampton, Long Island. The use 
of A-frame construction freed all 
walls, inside and out, of supportive 
functions by eliminating the need for 
studs; prefinished wood interior sur- 
facing lessened finishing costs and 
maintenance. The A-frame itself pro- 
vided a second-floor observation gal- 
lery, with a view over a protective 
dune to the ocean. This gallery will 
eventually be turned into two bed- 
rooms, a bath and a living room. The 
roof is covered with three-inch-thick 
decking, which affords insulation and 
allows for a cool interior in the sum- 
mer. On the ocean side it projects 
more than seven feet over a porch. 
Downstairs, there are two bedrooms, 
two baths, a kitchen, an L-shaped 
living and dining area. Cost: about 
$20,000. Architect: Jerome Rubin. 
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DEATH VALLEY 
Continued from Page 44 


is, in width of floor between foothills. 
The width between opposing peaks is 
a breath-taking many-many miles 
more. One vast valley—yet many val- 
leys. Or, rather, canyons, side canyons 
and side side canyons working back 
from the depths into the rimming 
mountains, No man, not even Shorty 
Harris, who prospected over more of 
the valley than any other man, has 
known them all. There are sections 
that even now have not been officially 
explored. In the mining days prospec- 
tors may have wandered them—and 
sometimes never wandered out. They 
still hold their secrets. 

At one time most of the whole great 
area around drained into this valley. 
Where tremendous salt flats stretch 
now was once a big lake, focal point of 
a vast system of rivers. The Mojave 
River, which fades out nearly a hun- 
dred miles away, then reached it from 
the south. All that remains of that one- 
time river system is the Amargosa, and 
the Amargosa is a dry bed most of the 
time. It used to reach the ultimate sump, 
the lowest point of the valley. Not in 
fifty years now has the Amargosa had 
the volume to do that. It tries—and dies 
out miles short of the goal. 

This dryness is important. Climatolo- 
gists use ten inches of annual rainfall as 
a criterion, rating any regicn with less a 
desert. Death Valley is a very deserty 
desert. In a good year it may receive all 
of two inches. The average at the cen- 
tral weather station is 1.69 inches. 

Depth is the true distinction. Almost 
550 square miles of its floor are below 
sea level. For some seventy miles the 
main lengthwise road runs well below 
the far oceans. And at Badwater, peo- 
ple walk about the final salt pool 282 
feet below the sea-level mark painted 
high overhead on the steep cliff face. 

A result of that self-contained size 
and dryness and depth—heat! And 
it isn’t the humidity, it’s the heat. The 
humidity averages no more than five 
per cent. Every now and then absolute 
zero is recorded. The temperature stays 
well up the thermometer and, in sum- 
mer, breaks out the top. The mean 
temperature, around the clock, for 
January, the coolest month, is 52 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and that for July, 
the hottest month, is 102. Top summer 
temperatures average above 120 de- 
grees. An official reading, in the shade, 
of 134 has been recorded. 

Such figures come from the two 
weather stations—a mere 178 and 133 
feet below sea level. What temperatures 
are attained, in summer, in full sun- 
light, out on the flats, no one knows. 
Thermometers run up to their limits 
and pop. 

In winter, you can stroll the valley 
floor in shirt sleeves or at most a light 
jacket. In summer, if you have any 
sense, you do no strolling at all. You 
aren’t even there —unless you are just 
passing through, car windows up tight, 
air cooler going full blast. And then 
you stay on the main roads, the only 
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roads patroled in summer. Then, if you 
break down, or go haywire with the 
heat, a ranger, toughened to the climate, 
will get you out. 

There are always skeptics, nowadays 
just as in past years when prospectors 
left bones bleaching in the sun. A few 
years ago one who doubted the deadli- 
ness of Death Valley summer heat 
proposed to hike the sixteen miles from 
Furnace Creek Ranch to Badwater. He 
was to be paced by friends and a doctor 
in a car. He donned a protective rig 
(including a thermometer in his head- 
gear), hung himself with canteens, and 
started out. 

He made a few miles. Then he sat 
down and couldn’t or wouldn't get up 
again. The friends and the doctor took 
care of him. 

The driest of deserts—and one of the 
best-watered. 

Not all of that water is fit to drink. 
But a surprising plenty is. There are 
streams, springs, waterholes, seepages. 
Even in the deadly years Death Valley 
claimed no record number of deaths 
by thirst. Starvation, exhaustion and 
heat prostration were the 
weapons. 

Dry? At times rain, trying to fall, 
evaporates before it reaches the ground. 
Yet the valley has its marshes and plays 
host to migratory waterfowl. 


major 


There are six paved approaches into 
Death Valley, four from the east, two 
from the west, all leading down to con- 
nect with the main interior road. 

If you want to take it easy, you come 
from Tonopah and enter from the east 
through Grapevine Canyon at the 
north end. Before you are even aware 
of it, you are in the valley. But this is 
high ground here, 3000 and more feet 
above sea level. It is only as you head 
south along the interior road, mile after 
mile after mile, that you work gradu- 
ally down into the real depths. 

You get to them more directly if you 
enter near the southern end, from 
Shoshone, again from the east, over 
Jubilee Pass. That is more dramatic. 
When you drop down from Jubilee, 
foot often on brake, the southern ex- 
panse of the valley opens in immensity 
before you and when you reach Ash- 
ford Mill to turn north on the interior 
road, you are already below sea level. 

Perhaps more dramatic is the ap- 
proach, again from the east, from 
Death Valley Junction, through fu- 
nereal-toned hills splashed with star- 
tling yellows and down Furnace Creek 
Wash. This is the way the twenty-mule 
teams used to slug out with their loads 
of borax. The wash, big eroded gash 
down through the Funerals, with its 
steep rock fields and huge boulders 
tumbled by onetime violent torrents, is 
a foretaste of what lies ahead. You 
sweep around the last curve and sud- 
denly you are there, about midway of 
the valley’s length, its vastness stretch- 
ing away to the right and the left, and 
the Panamints rearing in royalty across 
the expanse straight ahead. 

But the most dramatic introduction 
to Death Valley is from the west, from 
Owens Valley. Perhaps you have been 





in Sequoia and King’s Canyon Na- 
tional Parks whose lush forested mag- 
nificence furnishes the perfect contrast 
with the abruptly different country you 
are entering. Up and over the Inyos. 
Down, down, into Panamint Valley, 
awestruck by the sheer rock chasms 
opening everywhere. Down and down. 
This must be Death Valley! No. It is 
only the antechamber. Up, now, up, 
nearly a mile to Towne’s Pass through 
the peaked Panamints. Then down 
again, past the other western approach, 
angling in from the south, onto a 
steep alluvial fan with the incredible, 
the never fully grasped vastness with its 
deep desert silences opening even fur- 
ther as vision strives to encompass it. 

Still downward, below sea level now 
and continuing to drop until you are 
rolling across the valley floor, and 
reach the main lengthwise road. 

Don’t stop! Take the jog to the left 
and continue across toward the fourth 
eastern approach. Up and up through 
hugemany-shaped, many-colored buttes, 
into the Amargosa Range where the 
Grapevines merge into the Funerals, 
climbing more than 4000 feet in a few 
miles, to Daylight Pass. A long sigh 
now; you are out of the valley, rolling 
toward Beatty. You have been through 
one portion of Death Valley. Your 
mind has been on your brakes and your 
water gauge. But you have seen some- 
thing of the valley, too, caught some- 
thing of its dramatic contours, ex- 
perienced something of its mystic com- 
pulsion. 

Stop now, at Beatty, and go back 
into the valley. If you are a good off- 
pavement driver, perhaps you can 
swing off to the right a few miles out of 
Beatty onto the one-way road and go 
up over the Grapevines and then down 
sharply past the ghost town of Lead- 
ville and through a narrow spectacular 
canyon with 500-foot walls almost 
shutting out daylight, that was named 
for a Morris Titus. He was a young 
mining engineer who started down that 
canyon with two companions and a 
string of burros. When they found the 
expected springs dry, he went on alone 
in search of water. And never returned. 
The next morning one of his compan- 
ions set out to find him. And never re- 
turned. The third man was found, two 
weeks later, barely alive. Some of the 
burros turned up at a spring, many 
miles away, about a month later. That 
was Death Valley in the enemy years. 

Not now. If the rangers say the 
rocky roadway through Titus Canyon 
is open, you will get through. And come 
out eventually, past a superb example 
of a slip in the rock strata, to the 
valley floor and onto the main interior 
road not far from Midway Well. 


Many people snorted when President 
Hoover proclaimed Death Valley a Na- 
tional Monument, in February, 1933. 
How could the public benefit from that 
“combination of horrors’’? Who in his 
right mind would visit that barren 
compound of salt and sand and rock 
and bleaching bones? 

And yet—within only a few decades 
Death Valley has become one of the 


most popular of all national parks and 
monuments. Some people come, true 
enough, simply to loaf in a pleasant 
winter climate. But more come, and 
their number steadily increases, to ex- 
perience Death Valley. 

What do these people come to see? 

Geologists are trying to decipher the 
contorted textbook of time. Paleonteol- 
ogists are pondering the fossils being 
uncovered as the valley goes on with its 
endless interior remodeling. Botanists 
know that the “devoid of vegetation” 
tag is nonsense, that some of the more 
than 600 species of plant life (outnum- 
bering most “fertile” areas) are unique, 
and that supposedly common desert 
plants achieve here fascinating adap- 
tive variations. In almost any spring- 
time the swift display of desert wild- 
flowers is lovely past description—and 
when more than usual moisture has 
crept into the ground, whole areas of 
apparent utter barrenness leap into 
brief bloom, carpets of fragile beauty. 

Ornithologists are busy bird-watch- 
ing, eager to add to the more than 230 
species recorded, lucky that most birds 
are about in daylight. Zoologists are 
not as lucky; most of the larger ani- 
mals are wary and noctural in habits. 
Still, even in daylight, a coyote or kit 
fox or bobcat may come along, and the 
farsighted may catch sight of some 
of the bighorn sheep that are holding 
out against extinction and have de- 
veloped their own variety. The snake 
and lizard population is small (too hot 
in summer), and the insects seem to be 
remarkably few. In fact, the obnoxious 
varieties are almost nonexistent. 

The rest of us, the ordinary tourists, 
are simply sight-seeing. We try first to 
gobble it whole, to see it entire, and we 
go to Auguerreberry Point in the Pana- 
mints, 6000 feet up. It was named for a 
Frenchman, Pete Auguerreberry, who 
with Shorty Harris started a mining 
town that they called Harrisberry but 
which soon became Harrisburg. Down, 
down from the Point drop the great 
canyon gashes of the Panamints; with 
their fans sweeping out into the valley 
depths. And across the abyss, rioting in 
color upward to the darker somber 
peaks, rises almost the whole of the 
Amargosa Range. 

Dante’s View next, opposite and 
somewhat south, over in the Black 
Mountains of the Amargosa, again 
6000 feet up—with that drop to Bad- 
water’s record low between. The wag 
who gave it the Dante label was sup- 
posed to be thinking of the Inferno. 
The admirer of desert country would 
make that the Paradisio. . . . Almost 
the entire sweep of the valley can be 
seen, the tremendous salt flats shading 
out into the subtly shifting colorations 
of the rest of the valley floor rising in 
long slow slopes across the distances to 
lap everywhere at last against the rim- 
ming mountains. Here the whole pal- 
ette of nature’s colors sweeps into 
superb horizons— with the gashed wall 
of the Panamints directly across guard- 
ing the great sink. 

No. That order should be reversed. 
The View first, early in the morning, to 
watch the rising sun, behind us, caress 
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the stark nobility of Telescope Peak 
and the soft clean deepening light slide 
down the face of the Panamints. Then, 
in the afternoon, the Point, to watch the 
sun, again behind us, play along the 
length of the Amargosa Range, high- 
lighting its weird multicolored foot- 
hills, lingering on the Grapevine and 
Funera! and Black peaks as if reluctant 
to leave them to another night. 


“Bury me,” said Shorty Harris, ““be- 
side Jim Dayton in the valley we 
loved.” Sawed-off, droopy-mustached, 
indestructible (till his time came) Shorty 
Frank Harris, who spent a lifetime 
hunting gold in Death Valley. Who 
used to say: “When I go out, every time 
my foot touches ground, I think “before 
the sun goes down I'll be worth ten 
million.’’** Who made the once-famous 
strike at Rhyolite and made or was in 
on many another and never got much 
out of them and promptly spent what 
he did get—and went out again. ““Who 
in hell wants ten million? It’s the 
game!” 

Shorty is buried there, between the 
View and the Point, where the valley 
drops to its greatest depths. Accident 
picked the spot. In 1899 Jim Dayton, 
longtime caretaker at the old Furnace 
Creek Ranch, was crossing the valley 
floor by wagon. Some sickness hit him 
and he stopped the horses and lay down 
in the shade of a mesquite bush. And 
there Dayton’s body was found and he 
was buried. And there in 1934, Shorty 
Harris was buried too. He had died 
still planning a trip to a sure-fire ledge 
up Signal Mountain. 

It was hard digging and the grave 
was made short for Shorty. The diggers 
had forgotten that the éoffin was full- 
size. So one end of the hole was deep- 
ened and the coffin set in at a slant. 
“Above me write: “Here lies Shorty 
Harris, a single-blanket jackass pros- 


pector.’”’ And there he lies, a true sym- 
bol of Death Valley, a little man who 
found there the life he liked, beside an 
old friend in the valley they both loved, 
in the lowest grave in the western hemi- 
sphere, in a sense standing up in it, 
facing the great wall of the Panamints 
soaring up to Telescope Peak. 


There is too much to see. There are 
about 500 miles of paved and reason- 
ably passable unpaved highway within 
the monument. Just to drive the main 
lengthwise road is to pass through 
many kinds of desert terrain: 

Immense rockfields where huge boul- 
ders have been tumbled out of the hills 
and carried far out on the floor. 

Desert “‘pavement’’ where stones 
have been shifted about expertly by 
water and wind until they have settled 
tightly together in a mosaic floor now 
virtually waterproof. 

Salt flats—which are not flat but 
crystalized into rough jaggedness and 
so broken and holed and reared in 
sharp-edged formations that they earn 
the appellation Devil’s Golf Course. 

Sand dunes—more than seventy 
square miles of them in the Stovepipe 
Wells area alone—that are constantly 
being remade by the winds. 

Volcanic land, pocked with craters 
and the sudden startling red-and- 
orange explosion pit of Ubehebe 
Crater itself, half a mile across, 800 feet 
deep, which may have burst into being 
only 600 or so years ago. 

And along this paved highway, as 
along the approaches leading down to 
it, side roads lead off to special sights. 
Even the names sing the themes. 

Canyons: Cottonwood and Echo 
and Golden and Grotto and Marble 
and Mosaic. 

Drives: Artists’, ironic in that the 
colors defeat the endeavors of all 
human painters; Twenty-Mule-Team, 





where the big seven-foot-wheeled wag- 
ons crunched the stone bed in the ter- 
rific pull upward and outward. 

Valleys: Butte, high and hidden, 
holding its big striped central-naming 
rock and numerous lost mines; Green- 
water, with ancient Indian petroglyphs 
and evidences of white men’s mining 
folly; Racetrack, where rocks do the 
“racing,” moving mysteriously when 
moisture and wind conditions are right. 

And Zabriskie Point, where to stop 
is to linger, forgetting all else, looking 
over an old separate lake bed eroded 
now into fantastic brilliant mudhills 
framed against the somber darkness of 
a spur of the Funerals with the glowing 
salt flats of the main valley beyond; 
and Natural Bridge; and Salt Creek, 
where the “desert sardines” swim, 
adapted to the strong salt water, de- 
scendants of the finny inhabitants of the 
lake that once filled most of the valley. 

And the remnants of men’s old 
hopes: ancient borax works and aban- 
doned mines and the ghost towns of 
Ryan and Skidoo. 

There is too much to see. Those are 
only samplings of the side-road lures. 
And those side roads only scratch a bit 
at some of the more easily accessible 
places. Death Valley wanders on and 
on, unending in its possible excursions. 

And Scotty’s Castle. 

At the northern end of the valley, on 
the way through Grapevine Canyon, it 
sticks out of its holding hills like a sore 
thumb. An anachronistic batch of non- 
sense. Crowds gather and, after don- 
ning shoe covers to protect the fancy 
floors, are guided through the maze of 
expensive magnificence while the guide 
intones, piously as if in tribute to the 
great god Money, that the whole cost 
something like two million dollars, the 
hand-carved beams this much, the 
hand-tooled (in Italy) goatskin curtains 
that much, and so on. 


Death Valley Scotty built it, main- 
taining the myth for a long time that he 
had a secret gold mine back in the hills, 
actually using cash slipped to him by 
millionaire friend Albert Johnson of 
Chicago. In a way, perhaps, that was 
an epic partnership. And Scotty was a 
character. In his salad days he was with 
Buffalo Bill’s wondrous fakery of a 
wild West show. He remained to the 
end that kind of showman, source of 
legends, spinner of tall tales, genius at 
publicity stunts. The Castle stands as 
the biggest of them all. Say this of him: 
he was uniquely himself, and he helped 
put Death Valley on the map. 

Too much to see. So why try to see it 
all? Besides, the seeing is not as impor- 
tant as the experiencing—and that can 
be done almost anywhere within it. 

Once you have really known it, and 
the effortless beauty of it and the 
stretching solace of the distances and 
the serenity of the stillnesses and soli- 
tudes have entered into you, there will 
be many more times. Always you will 
be coming back. 

There was a man named Adrian Eg- 
bert who kept coming back in the early 
years of this century and at last he set- 
tled at Cave Springs in the hills at the 
southern end of the valley. Just to be 
there. He began to establish emergency 
caches along the desert ways, well 
marked, not for himself, for people 
coming to the valley and running into 
difficulty: matches and tobacco and 
crackers—and water. With each cache 
a note giving directions how to get to 
the next in case of need. “Don’t get up- 
set, everything will be all right.” Pa- 
tiently he made his rounds, replacing 
things taken, refilling the water jugs. 

Egbert used to say: “Someday folks 
won't have to make excuses or have a 
reason to come to Death Valley, they'll 
just come because they like it and it’s 
good for their souls.” THE END 
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hysteria foundered against the impec- 
cable reputation of Hale’s wife. The 
first cotton mill in America was built 
here and was already a historical curi- 
Osity when George Washington visited 
it in 1789. 

There are other scattered points of 
interest, but Beverly’s impression is 
not one of general antiquity. Physi- 
cally and spiritually it has outgrown its 
provincialism as a town. One particu- 
lar scene seems to express its charac- 
ter: The Balch House, one of the oldest 
houses in New England, is on Cabot 
Street; with its angular gables and 
weathered brown clapboards and little 
diamond-paned windows it stands aloof 
and alone on a knoll beside the road, 
rather stern and reserved on the out- 
side yet as obviously built to contain 
life as its fireplaces are to contain a 
hospitable fire. Beyond it, across a 
mowed field is a high, chain-link fence 


and the mammoth brick buildings of 
the United Shoe Machinery plant. 
Leaving Beverly, the shore road 
(Route 127) rambles erratically past 
the 110 seaside acres of Endicott Jun- 
ior College for women and through the 
outlying hamlets of Pride’s Crossing 
(where an ice-cream stand now occu- 
pies the Lilliputian depot where once 
the titans of Boston finance awaited the 
commuter special) and Beverly Farms. 
This is a bucolic and secretive domain 
of great estates, high walls and gate- 
keepers’ cottages, of cloistered wealth 
and power. Yet, today, an air of im- 
poverished nobility hangs over the 
place. Time and taxes are eroding the 
great estates. At least there are paying 
tenants in the gardener’s cottage. At 
worst there are ranch houses mush- 
rooming along the once-private drive. 
On a Sunday afternoon you'll often 
find less affluent North Shore folk driv- 
ing along this “millionaires’ row,” 
peering through the wrought-iron gates 
and over the stone walls pointing out 
half-hidden manor houses and anony- 
mous driveways. What they are really 
doing is noting the changes that have 


taken place and nostalgically savoring 
an era that is a moribund part of North 
Shore tradition. 

This compulsion to take periodic 
“inventory” is a facet of the North 
Shore psyche, especially prevalent in 
the spring. It is the same urge that 
moves a New England farmer to put 
aside his chores on an April day, when 
the last of the snow spots his meadows, 
to wander around his property, partly 
to enjoy the pride of possession, partly 
to reassure himself that it is still all 
there after the long winter. 


In the same spirit a North Shore 
family sometimes spends a spring Sun- 
day exploring between Marblehead and 
Ipswich. They'll take the shore road 
through Beverly to Manchester and 
perhaps circle Cape Ann before mov- 
ing along to Essex. They may stop at 
the Captain’s Table for a plate of 
steamed clams, or pick up a bushel or 
two of steamers at a roadside stand for 
supper, later on. In Ipswich they'll drive 
down High Street to be sure the lovely 
old houses are still there, and circle 
the Old North Church. Remember 


Rev. George Whitefield’s unenthusi- 
astic reception in Marblehead? It’s said 
that when he preached here in 1740 the 
devil leaped in terror from the belfry 
and the imprint of his hoofs can be 
seen in the granite ledge upon which 
the church is built. 

Then, noting that the Old Whipple 
House is still buttoned up for the win- 
ter, they will go down Argilla Road 
to Crane’s Beach. 

In a couple of months there will 
be thousands of cars in the immense 
parking lot, but in the early spring there 
are only a dozen or two. The sun is 
high, the air crisp and salty and there’s 
time for a walk along the hard sand 
just above the surf where the others are 
promenading, sniffing the air, poking 
at the sand, peering at the water and in 
general behaving as though all creation 
were a personal possession. 

There’s no better way to spend a 
Sunday afternoon. It scarcely matters 
that Ipswich is nowhere near the North 
Shore of Massachusetts Bay. To walk 
upon Crane’s Beach in the early spring 
is a very North Shore thing to do, And 
that is what matters. THE END 











Liquid sunshine, 20 feet deep. Photographed by John Lewis Stage. 


No trick photograph, this one. If you’ve ever been in the Bahamas, you know the seas 
really are this clear. The sun is sparkling bright. The mood is dreamy. Small wonder so 
> | - many vacationers head for Nassau and the fabulous Resort Islands of the Bahamas. 
es tame, ay ALL There’s so much to see and do ashore and afloat. Best of all, rates are particularly 
; attractive at this time of the year, so that a Bahamian holiday costs no more than an 

and the Bahamas ordinary vacation. What’s more, these special rates will be in effect until December 15. 


Just ask your Travel Agent. Or, for literature, write Dept. V-10, Nassau, Bahamas, 
Development Board, 608 First National Bank Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


Sea for yourself... 


BY SEA: From New York every Friday, $. $. NASSAU, Incres Line, 39 Broadway, New York 6 « From Miami, Mondays and Fridays, $. $. BAHAMA STAR, Eastern Shipping Corp., Miami | 
BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (24% hours); Miami (50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto and Montreal. 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 





35 mm (2x2) 
SEKD FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions .. . 
28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to simplify 
your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own 
most beautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, 
return the others! You name the spot, we have the 
slide . . . matchless scenes of contemporary and an- 
cient wonders of the world . . . restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic 


entertainers, Paris night life. Send 25¢ today for your 
copy of the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog 
of Hi-Fi slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe 
Slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL — THEY HAVE TO BE GooD! 
Write Dept. 50 ~~ 







WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
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A) AMERICAN CARS 3 


— are actual photos of models 








Mim. 

OW, with these perfectly scaled models, you ca 
ive any child of any age a worid of pleasure —al 
ade of unbreakable plastic. 40 in all —in brilliant! 
olors, beautifully finished—no assembling necessary 
ach car is clearly marked with its own name, like 
jaguar, Cadillac, Mercedes, MG — and ail the cars 
ids dream about. Never before has $1 bought sol 
uch REAL PLAY VALUE! Handsomely gift packaged, 
RDER NOW! Send only $1 for each collection of 40 
cars. Add 25c per set for handling. MONEY BACK) 
UARANTEE. 


SPORT CARS, Dept. M-5,1! E. 47 St., N. ¥. 17, N.Y 


NOW BY MAIL... 











FRESH KODAK COLOR FILM 


With Genuine Eastman Kodak Processing 


THE VERY BEST AT LOWEST PRICES! 


35mm KODACHROME 


Specify Daylight or Indoor 


YOUR HOLIDAY 
IN COLOR! 





















































wd amet { 3ROLLS | 10-ROLLS 
Eastmon Kodek [20 exp./36 exp.| 20 exp.|36 exp. 
Kodachrome or 

Siteeieens 8.65 | 13.25 | 27.75] 41.95 
Meee? | 9.75 | —| 30.95] — 

KODACHROME MOVIE FILM 
Including pr g by Eastman Kodak 

Specify Daylight or Indoor | 3-ROLLS | 10-ROLLS 
8mm Roll 25’ Dbi. 10.75 33.95 
8mm Mag. 25’ Dbi. 12.95 40.95 
8mm Roll 100’ Bolex 35.25 115.75 
16mm 100’ Roll 28.75 93.75 
16mm 50’ Mag. 19.75 63.75 











KODACOLOR FILM 


EXTACHROME or ANSCOCHROME 


KODACOLOR 


Processing and Printing 
by Eastman Kodok 


8 exp. roll (3X prints) 2.80 





Without processing | 3-ROLLS 

















120, 620, 127 3.25 12 exp. roll (3X prints) 3.80 
35mm 20 exp. 4.85 20 exp. 35mm (2X prints) 4.80 
Write for 
FREE All films come with direct Eastman Kodak 


mailing bags processing mailers. You send film to 
and price list nearest of 6 Eastman Kodak Laboratories. 








Dept. H, G.P.0. Box 3 
New York 1, N. ¥. 
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é F 100 Little Dolls* Y 
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SU Bare 


Dolis made of genuine 
oe alge plastic and hard syn 
<4 thetic rubber only $1 for en 

tire set. You get BABY DOLLS. 
| NURSE DOLLS DANCING DOLLS, } ™ 

FOREIGN DOLLS CLOWN DOLLS. 

COWBOY DOLLS, BRIDE DOLLS 
’ ond many more if Lilliput “a 
cuteness. And made not 0 
paper or fags but of STYRENE 
plastic and hard synthetic rub- 
ber. If you don't go w id over 
them your money W it be . 
promptly refunded Send $1.006 

lus 25c for postage andr : 
handling for each set of nee i 
Dolls you order to 100 Do prs 


CoS pept.M-25,11 €. 47 St. bay Me 
New York 17, N. Y. 
org Sf 






























SEND 25c IN COIN FOR 
FAMOUS MULTI-PAGE DE- 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF 
ATKINS’ WORLD COVERAGE 
& FREE SAMPLE SLIDE. 
DEPT. H. / 
ORIGINAL COLOR QUALITY |) 












TRAVEL SLIDES, INC. 


2045 BALBOA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4 CALIFORNIA 





M OUICKLY SPEAK 
Spanish, French,German 

---any of 34 World 
4 Languages by New 
RELAXED WAY at Home 
Think how useful and excit- 
ing it is to speak another lan- 
guage like a native. The new 
cientifie shortcut 
one — makes it 
overnight you 
ing like a na- 
sh, French, Ital- 
ian, Russian, etc.—Right AT 
HOME with no effort at all. 
34 Languages by Linguaphone on FREE TRIAL 
Write for details. Send for FREE Book Today. 









William Henry Garvin mastered tive in S 
Russian right at home 








LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE Please check yout | 
Dept. R-37-080, Radio City, N. Y. ee interest: 
| ; N. ¥.20 language int | 
, [) FREE Book, 
| Piveur Pesspert to Languages.” ot 
“) Deterts of FREE TRIAL no obtigation Oo Spanish | 
. vropean) 
N ¥. () French ! 
| Name ‘ (" German 
() Modern | 
| Address 3 J 
©) Russian | 
| City Zone __ State_____ Other 
k cab Sean Oe ee Sues Gums <ouns walk Dees tii Ge Gao > 
112 
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: cc Ch it! 35mm DEV. MID. 
ACHRO 20 EXP... $1 
DRO 36 EXP... $1.75 


TS m Wk 
COLOR PRINTS) EODACOTGr 


8E 
20: mF Mae Bt hie cx 2 ~§ baie ‘2.25 
ROLL $1.10 Mech i hit® 
SEND FiLMor Write for ‘3.50 —° 
FREE MAILERS and PRICE LIST 


MASTER COLOR LABS Jprccrssen same 
BOX 30H NEWARK 1, N.J.9 DAY RECEIVED 


FOR BIG MEN OMLY! 


Sizes 10-16 Widths AAA-EEE 


We specialize in LARGE SIZES ONLY—sizes 10 
to 16; widths AAA to EEE. Dress, t, casvol 
and work shoes; golf shoes; insulated boots; 
sox; slippers; rubbers; overshoes; shoe trees. 
Also . . . sport shirts in your exact, extra- 
tong sleeve length. Enjoy perfect fit in 
your hard-to-find size at amazingly low 
cost. Satisfaction Guaranteed Bold by 
moil only. Write for FREE Style 
Book TODAY! 


KING-SIZE, inc. 
2700 Brockton, Mass. 


Scenic Slides of Soares Africa 
Beautiful Scenes of Capetown, 
Johannesburg, Caledon 
Basutoland, Victoria Falls, 

Also U. 
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EADLINER COLORSLIDES 
Box 602C © Kansas City 41, Mo. 











ts] DAY 


The most tanguid month is August. If ever there was a time to 
let the Holiday Shopper eliminate the legwork from your shopping, it is 


now. Take advantage of the Shopper’s experienced eye, knowledge of 


ha Formal Brilliance 
for summer evenings. 
A Swiss cotton 
cummerbund vest 
and tie, in 
steel blue, raspberry 
red or gold. 


Sizes small, medium 

and large. $9.85 

for the set, postpaid. 
Mark, Fore & Strike, Inc., 
Florham Park, N. J. 


























Driving Goggies 


designed for the sports-car 
enthusiast, with 

deeply curved plastic lenses. 
They have gold-filled 

frames, come in a genuine 
leather case. Imported 

from France. $17.50, postpaid. 
E. B. Meyrowitz, 

520 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 19, 





Water Buftalo 
sandals for beach, camp or lazy 
summer hours anywhere. 

Both soles and small wedge 
heels are cushioned with crepe. 
Natural color, in 

men’s and women’s sizes 

from 4 to 13. $9.65, postpaid. 
Bloom Shoe Shop, 

311 6th Ave., N.Y.C. 14 


Swiss Skillet 
has a silicone lining that 
prevents food 

from sticking. Fry, 

sauté or pan-broil with little 
or no fat. Heatproof 

handle. Flat spoon included. 
74" diameter, $5; 

91%", $7.50; 

11”, $9.50. Postpaid. 
Pampered Kitchens Inc., 
507 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 





(Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 
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SHOPPER 


short cuts and access to obscure sources. As you glance over this month’s 
selection of things to wear, to use and to give, you will surely solve 


an August problem—so that both you and August can remain languid. 


international Traveier 

A sheath dress that travels 
anywhere, made of 

drip-dry wrinkleproof Arnel jersey. 
In white with red and blue 
Stripes, beige with 

copper and green stripes or 
navy with red and white stripes. 
Sizes#0-18. $10.95, 

plus postage. 

Bloomingdale’s, Lexington Ave. 
at 59th St., N.Y.C. 22. 


Nighthawk 

A chain to hold the keys, 
and a flashlight 

to find the keyhole. Both are 
sterling silver. 

Light is 34” long, takes 
one battery. $7.25 

incl. fed. tax, postpaid. 
Tiffany & Co., 

727 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


Olympics 1960 

From Italy, a burlap carryall 
decorated with the 
five-color Olympic emblem. 
Red cowhide 

trim, plastic lining. 

14” x 23’. $5.95, postpaid. 
Page & Biddle, 

1038 Lancaster Ave., 

Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Japanese Kitchen 


Vv F 


FAMOUS STEAKS 


 Sfaelzer: 


FILET MIGNON 


You can’t bu = in any market. 
Pfaelzer’s U. Prime filet mignon is 
served in America’s finest restaurants, 
hotels and clubs. Tender and flavorful . 

aged to mellow perfection . ..a wonderful 
gift for friends or family. Quick-frozen; 
perfect arrival is guaran ! Allow two 
weeks for delivery. Attractive gift box. 


Bex of 16 Filet Mignons Railway Express 
6 oz. ea., 1%” thick $33 Prepaid 


Write for free booklet describing 
many other Pfaeizer gift items. 


PFAELZER BROTHERS (pronounced FELZER) 


Dept. MK « Chicago9,tl. © YArds 7-7100 
© 1960 Pfaeizer Brothers 








Travel Slides 


Send 25c for complete illustrated cat- 
alog.of 35mm science, travel, and other 
timely titles. C atalog charge refunded 
on first order. Quantity discounts. Slides 
on approval. 


Dept. H, PO Box 10 








Toledo, Ohie 


New! War Surplus American-Made 7x50 Binoculars 


Big savings! Brand new! Crystal clear 
viewing—7 Every optical ele- 
ment is coated. An excellent night 
glass—the size recommended for sat- 
ellite viewing Individual eye focus. 
Exit pupil 7mm. Approx. field at 
1,000 yds. is 376 ft. Carrying case 
included. American 7 x ‘s nor- 
mally cost $195. Our war surplus 
price saves you real money. 

Stock Ne. 1533-DC 











nly $55.00 pstpd. 
(Tax included) 
Send Check or M.O.—Satisfaction G di 


SEND FOR 128-PAGE FREE CATALOG—DC 
Huge selection of astr 1 Tel Mi 
Binoculars, Magnifiers, Lenses, Prisms, optical parts, “ac- 
cessories; math learning aids. 

EASY PAYMENT PLAN AVAILABLE! 
DETAILS WITH CATALOG! 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., Barrington, New Jersey 




















NEW U.S. & FOREIGN SETS BY -§ Pies 


Featured This Month 


PHOTO LAB., Inc. 


3825 GEORGIA AVE., WASH 


Feet Burn? 
> 


SORE? 
TIRED? 
IRRITATED ? 


PERSPIRE? 


«N ENDER? 
Grateful Relief Yours in SECONDS 


Soothing, cooling, Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder 
does all this—and more: Insures greater 
walking ease in new or tight shoes . . . helps 
prevent Athlete’s Foot . . . promotes foot 
health. At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 
5-10¢ Stores. 15¢, 40¢, Econo- 
my Size 75¢. Use it every day. 


Dr. Scholfs 


FOOT POWDER 


MAL a AUTO? 


(CAR SICKNESS, THAT IS) 





Delicious, raspberry-flavored 
tablets melt in your mouth. A 
single dose prevents car, sea or 
air sickness for as long as 24 
hours. Available at drugstores. 





ATHER 


DOPP 


BRIEF BAGS—Good looks that grin back at wear 
and time . . . the rich finish and what's under it are 
one solid, sound, honest piece of sturdy tough- 
ness. From $19.95. At better stores everywhere. 
Charies Doppelt & Co., Chicago 16, Ill. 











Now Available 


REPRINT DIRECTORY of 
SCHOOL & CAMP? 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1960 


Gold-painted aluminum cannisters, 
labeled in black: flour, sugar, 
tea and coffee. Sizes: 

9” high, 6” diameter}8 4” high, 
514” diameter; 7” high, 
ul) 64" high, 

4” diameter. $7.45 

for the set of 4. Postpaid. 
Takashimaya Inc., 

562 Fifth Ave., 

N.Y.C, 36. 





photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor,477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22.) 





P. O. Box 868, Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


Name 


For your free copy of this informative 
directory of schools, colleges, camps and 
home study programs, write today. 


Holiday School & Camp Directory 


Please send me your free Reprint Directory of School & Camp Announcements for 1960. 





Address. 





City & Zone 
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he Coast Range mountains, a sheltered harbor, 

docks busy with Pacific commerce, goldminers, 
lumberjacks, clipper captains, railroad builders—all 
these have combined to form Vancouver. Visitors 
who look at the eight-lane expressways and glass- 
skin office buildings of today’s city (opposite page) 
and read her history are tempted to call her a U. S. 
city, transplanted. Vancouver is far too loyal to the 
Queen to admit such a tag, yet the city is too young 
and brash to be called typically British, or even typically 
Canadian. The only label that can be made to stick is 
“typically western,” with all its connotations. 

For like any young American settler beyond the 
Rockies, Vancouver looks fondly east toward her an- 
cestral heath, and boldly west, toward the Pacific. She 
enters into friendly rivalry with her neighbor to the 
south, Seattle. And her curiosity knows no limit; the 
announcements of the 1960 Vancouver International 
Festival (July 22—August 16) make that obvious. Among 
the offerings will be Benjamin Britten’s musical setting 
of the medieval play, Noah’s Flood ; a melange of Chinese 
pageantry and acrobatics to be presented by the Peking 
Opera Company; and the Kingston Trio. These mid- 
summer weeks are an excellent time to visit the city. 

Many members of the Festival audiences are sure to 
be citizens of the United States, for the international 
boundary is only fifteen miles away, and traffic across it 
is constant. Indeed, if Pres. James K. Polk had carried 
into effect his 1844 campaign slogan of “Fifty-four- 
Forty or Fight,” Vancouver might have been a U. S. 
city. The Oregon Country—consisting of what is now Brit- 
ish Columbia, Washington, Idaho and Oregon—had been 
explored by Britons George Vancouver and Alexander 
Mackenzie, and Yankees Robert Gray, Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark. In Polk’s time it was inhabited 
chiefly by Indians and the traders of the Hudson’s Bay 
and Pacific Eur Companies. A Fifty-four-Forty fight, 
if successful, would have won it all, and stretched the 
United States to the southern tip of Alaska, the latitude 
designated by the alliterative numerals. But when the 
heat of Polk’s oratory cooled, diplomatic negotiation 
achieved a division at the 49th parallel. 

Then, in 1886, the first Canadian Pacific train reached 
the coast, near the village of Hastings. The settlement 
was renamed Vancouver to celebrate the event, and 
Pacific ships began to unload goods for overland trans- 
port east. In six years the population increased from 600 
to 15,000; at present Greater Vancouver has approxi- 
mately 700,000 residents. 

The chief attraction, of course, has been the town’s 
fine commercial location. But many recent arrivals have 
been lured by the splendid University of British Colum- 
bia, the cool summers that are ideal for gardening, the 
mildest winters in Canada and the heavy snowfalls on 
nearby ski slopes. Vancouver is eager to share these 
assets. She constantly seeks new settlers for the luxurious 
real-estate developments across the harbor. She exhorts 
visitors to ride the chair lifts up her mountains, to puzzle 
over the meaning of the totem poles collected in Stanley 
Park, to eat in the restaurants of Chinatown, and to shop 
for British merchandise in a department store still run 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

To some, she seems too eager. ““Young and brash” we 
have called her already. She is too busy to mind. Reti- 
cence and tact were never western virtues. THE END 


Slave of the Month 


Vancouver, British Columbia 


Canadas Youthful West 


PHOTOGRAPH BY GEORGE HUNTER 
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JOURNEY THROUGH 
SWITZERLAND 
Continued from Page 43 


to decide whether their women should 
vote; 323,306 men voted “yes,” and 
654,924 said “no.” Only three French- 
Swiss cantons (where “‘égalité” has a 
modern, French meaning, wanted the 
women to vote. Frau Dr. Seiler and 
her Union Against Votes for Women 
are safe for a while. 

Back in the 17th Century Bishop 
Burnet wrote, “The women (of Swit- 
zerland) are generally employed in 
their domestic affairs; and the wives 
even of the chief magistrates of Berne 
concern themselves with the house and 
kitchen as much as do the wives of the 
meanest peasants.” Absolutely nothing 
has changed in the capital of Switzer- 
land since Bishop Burnet made that 
observation. 


One hot afternoon recently | was 
passing the Bundeshaus, the unpreten- 
tious Parliament building, when a mid- 
dle-aged, colorless man in shirt and 
suspenders came down the steps, carry- 
ing his jacket over his arm, and joined 
a group at the curb waiting for a bus. 
He was one of the seven Federal Coun- 
cillors who are elected by the Federal 
Assembly and form the Swiss govern- 
ment. There is no prime minister. Usu- 
ally the Councillors take turns as 
President of the Confederation for one 
year—they are elected by the Federal 
Assembly—but many people can’t tell 
you which Councillor is President right 
now. A Councillor makes slightly less 
than $10,000 a year, has a modest 
home, a hard-working wife, and prob- 
ably no private car. He uses official 
cars only for official business. The 
Swiss love the story of the Councillor 
who was asked why he traveled third- 
class on the-railroad. “‘Because there is 
no fourth,” he said. 

No fleets of American limousines 
are parked in front of the government 
offices of this wealthy capitalist coun- 
try such as you see before the minis- 
tries in Budapest, Bucharest and other 
impoverished citadels of Marxism. The 
Swiss Finance Department is housed in 
a former hotel. From the federal ter- 
race there is a fine view over M6nch, 
Eiger, Jungfrau, the famous peaks in 
the Bernese Oberland, and down to- 
ward the Aar River where blacksmiths 
and artisans live in the oldest, poorest 
section of Berne, and speak “*Matten- 
English,” unintelligible even to most 
Berners. (A ligu lam, for instance, 
means a piece of bread.) 

The beautiful Old Town of Berne 
with its arcades and clock towers 
would be even more beautiful if the 
busy housewives didn’t scrub away all 
the patina and charm. Fortunately the 
Old Town is protected by law and 
structural changes are forbidden. The 
people of Berne are conservative, are 
enormous eaters and are said to be a 
little slow; Swiss motorists often get 
exasperated by the slow-moving traffic 
in the congested capital. A story is told 
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of a Berne parachutist who was almost 
killed because it took him so long to 
count to three before pulling the cord. 

At the end of the Old Town where 
the dormitory of the Hospital of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost stood seven 
hundred years ago the Hotel Schweizer- 
hof, which last year celebrated its cen- 
tenary, is now located. Its owner, Jack 
Gauer, has put a million and a half 
dollars into his hotel during the last 
twenty years to compete with other 
hotels more favored by Nature. The 
most famous views of the Schweizerhof 
are inside: 17th Century rustic Swiss 
interiors, the Horse-Shoe Grill, French 
Gobelins and Riemenschneider wood 
statues, a Simmentaler Stube made 
from a peasant’s home in the Simmental 
with genuine oil lamps and hidden 
electric fittings, in case of an oil short- 
age. The Swiss think of everything. 

Gauer also collects Chinese art. The 
Tibetan Buddha in the Salon Chinois 
must have heard a lot of Allied top se- 
crets during World War II when Berne 
was a major. espionage center and the 
Schweizerhof was the unofficial Amer- 
ican headquarters. Gauer grows or- 
chids and bantam sugar corn in his 
hothouses and likes to get up early and 
fly with a few guests over the Maiter- 
horn and around Mont Blanc in his 
Cessna. He is back at the Schweizerhof 
at nine for a substantial Swiss break- 
fast—strong coffee, a large pitcher of 
milk, butter, jam and bread. On such 
mornings he feels he has used his al- 
lotted time well; he has seen how won- 
derful God made the world, particu- 
larly the Swiss world. The particular 
charm of the Swiss mountains is cre- 
ated by contrast and harmony at the 
same time. There is a sense of drama 
as you approach the wild peaks and 
rugged wilderness of the “Four- 
Thousanders” (the ones close to four 
thousand meters), but at the same time 
there are lovely Alpine meadows, beau- 
tiful wildflowers, and picturesque cha- 
lets nearby. Every abyss is matched 
by a funicular and every glacier by a 
hotel. The Swiss have civilized God's 
mountain wildnesses. 

In a good Swiss hotel the concierge, 
who is a combination >f hall porter, 
travel agent, theater critic and confi- 
dential adviser, will do anything to 
make you feel at home. One morning I 
watched one of the virtuosi of this pro- 
fession, Oskar Wirth, operating behind 
his desk at Zurich’s St. Gotthard Ho- 
tel. Wirth, a jovial, stocky man in a 
dark blue uniform, rarely talked to 
fewer than two people at a time. He 
recommended a dentist, gave the de- 
parture time of the fastest train to 
Genoa, recalled the program of a 
symphony concert in Lausanne, quoted 
the exchange rate of the Yugoslav 
dinar, gave the address of a bookshop 
selling the unabridged version of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover. He telephoned a 
colleague in Brussels to arrange for a 
hired car, made appointments for hard- 
pressed executives, never looked up ary 
information, never lost his patience. 
Wirth is president of the European 
Clefs d’Or, probably the only concierge 
in the world who wears crossed keys of 








18-carat gold, the sign of his rank, on 
his lapels. 

A good Swiss hotel is a home. It may 
be simple or luxurious, but always there 
is warmth and a distinctive atmosphere. 
At Zurich’s Eden au Lac, A. L. Thurn- 
heer, a perfectionist, and his wife have 
worked all their lives to develop a luxu- 
rious home with the finest food in Switz- 
erland. Thurnheer’s Hors d’Oeuvres 
Chauds and Amuse-Bouches Eden (small 
five-course menus for epicures who 
like to eat well and wisely), which he 
created after years of experimenting in 
the kitchen of his private home on 
Ziirichberg, are a triumph of gastron- 
omy over gluttony. A little caviar, 
oysters or scampi or a tiny filet de sole, 
a brochette a la Zurichoise (a miniature 
mixed grill) or a medaillon de chevreuil. 
Delicious and delightful, served in a 
perfect atmosphere. 

A different approach to hotel life was 
created by Fritz Frey, who owns and 
operates the Biirgenstock Hotel on 
a mountaintop overlooking Lucerne 
and its lake. Frey is a fanatic who dyna- 
mited a swimming pool, a golf course, 
a plaza, houses, paths and parking lots 
out of the mountain, filled his hotels 
with paintings by Rubens, Snyders, 
Van Dyck and made his mountain into 
one of the swankest resorts in Europe. 
Now he is planning a fantastic supper 
club. Audrey Hepburn and Sophia 
Loren have villas there. The Biirgen- 
stock is immensely popular with the 
Swiss. 

Not all hotel owners have been so 
farsighted and Switzer- 
land’s tourist industry has gone through 
many crises since World War I. Wars, 
depressions, revolutions and inflation 
have cost the Swiss some of their best 
Some famous resorts— 
Wengen, Miirren and Grindelwald in 
the Bernese Oberland, Engelberg in 
Central 


successful. 


customers. 


and 
Vevey near Lausanne, and Pontresina 
and Davos in the Grisons—were badly 
hit when many of their former guests 
were wiped out. One of the leading ex- 
perts on Swiss tourism, Florian Nie- 
derer, says the American G.I.’s turned 
the tide at the end of the last war. They 
discovered Switzerland on Army leaves 
and came back with their families to 
the ski runs of Klosters, the beluga 
barrels of St. Moritz, the palm trees of 
Locarno, the refined elegance and un- 
obtrusive distinction of the Beau- 
Rivage in Lausanne-Ouchy, a palace 
among the palaces managed by a hotel 
virtuoso named Walter O. Schnyder 
(an ex-G.I1., and Waldorf-Astoria alum- 
nus), and the little village of Gstaad in 
the Bernese Oberland where the ground 
around the Palace Hotel now costs 
fifty dollars a square meter. 


Switzerland, Montreux 


It cost three dollars a meter when 
Ernst Scherz, a dynamic entrepreneur, 
took over the Palace twenty years ago. 
Scherz credits Gstaad’s prosperity to 
the Rosey Institute, a famous private 
school, and to the late Aga Khan, who 
used to come to nearby Saanen in his 
private plane, followed by a second 
plane with his luggage. Scherz’ guest 
book contains the names of eleven mon- 
archs, some only recently dethroned. In 





winter the Gstaad Palace has become 
the hangout of Greek millionaires 
(“the ones who don’t want to meet 
Onassis in St. Moritz’’), Italian tycoons, 
French bankers and English aristocrats 
who have a hard time getting bored 
what with three curling rinks, seven ski 
lifts, sleigh rides, an ice bar, toboggan 
runs and Scherz’ Wasserngrat Club 
where they may lunch on the sunny ter- 
race overlooking seven lovely valleys. 

At night Gstaad’s habitués meet in 
their chalets, deceivingly rustic-looking 
abodes with palatial interiors. One 
chalet has two bars, another has a two- 
lane bowling alley in the cellar, a third 
is staffed by four servants. After a few 
days in this plutocratic atmosphere you 
aren’t surprised to meet a Silver 
Cloud Rolls-Royce with chauffeur and 
chambermaid on a narrow dirt road, or 
to see it disappear behind a modest- 
looking house. The finest of these 
chalets are pieced together from the 
beams of century-old peasant houses. 
One was recently sold for £150,000. Bel 
Air, California, was never like this. 
Milstein and Menuhin, composers and 
diplomats, celebrities and recluses live 
here. F've heard people in Gstaad com- 
plain that the ski lifts are “too slow.” 
Now three helicopters hurry skiers to 
the mountain tops. In his quiet mo- 
ments Scherz remembers the days, 
twenty years ago before ski lifts were 
installed, when you had to walk up a 
mountain if you wanted to race down. 


Despite the “American” tempo—the 
large U.S. cars many Swiss drive and 
their American-style gas stations, la- 
bor-saving gadgets and packaging 
methods, snack bars and modernistic 
cafeterias—Switzerland’s American ve- 
neer is very, very thin. Swiss business- 
men distrust bigness and waste. High- 
pressure salesmanship is a little sus- 
pect. There is no neighborhood life in 
the small German-Swiss towns. No one 
uses personal checks. Even bankers 
seldom carry travelers’ checks. 

Switzerland has no men in gray flan- 
nel suits, no expense-account aristo- 
crats, no press lords. The most influen- 
tial Swiss newspaper, Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung, founded in 1780, is liberal in 
thought, unsensational in tone, patri- 
archal in operation. The weekly Welt- 
woche, with a circulation of more than 
100,000 and a staff of half a dozen, ful- 
filled an important morale mission 
during World War II when it con- 
stantly reiterated its belief in an ulti- 
mate Western victory. The Weltwoche 
sees the world through Western eyes. 
The Swiss press was never neutral. 
Even government officials are neutral 
only during office hours. 

Neutrality never bothered the excel- 
lent Swiss cabarets that became popular 
during the war when people revolted 
against censorship. The Swiss have a 
genuine talent for sharp satire, and the 
cabarets mercilessly lampoon Amer- 
icans and Russians, pompous bureau- 
crats and inflated celebrities, and espe- 
cially the foibles of the Swiss. 

German-Swiss audiences are notori- 
ously lukewarm (no need to applaud, 
they say, since they paid for their 
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tickets), but listeners in Lausanne or 
Lugano often are enthusiastic. Every- 
thing closes at midnight in Zurich and 
Basel (though for a price you can find 
whatever you desire in Zurich in the 
early morning hours and the staid city 
of Basel turns into a bacchantic satur- 
nalia during the annual Fastnacht), but 
Lausanne has a lively night life, and 
Bal Tabaris offers star attractions from 
the Paris Lido. In that Puritan fortress, 
Geneva, the night clubs put on nude 
shows that leave nothing to be desired 
except the nudes. The majority of the 
guests are not foreigners but natives 
who left their wives at home. 


Cabaret comedians love to make fun 
of the Swiss language confusion. Ev- 
erybody in Switzerland speaks several 
languages and most people speak them 
badly. The French-Swiss are amused by 
the mispronunciation given francais 
fédéral by the German-Swiss who put 
the accent on the first syllable. The 
German-Swiss, on the other hand, are 
deadly serious about the ungrammati- 
cal German of their own people, and 
fiercely practice their throaty dialects 
as a protest against the Hochdeutsch 
of their powerful German neighbors. 
The French-Swiss who never feared 
their neighbors in France, speak beauti- 


ful French. Send your children to school 
in Lausanne and they'll come back 
speaking the purest French. 

You don’t have to go to a cabaret to 
notice how different the German-Swiss 
(73 per cent of the total population), are 
from the French-Swiss (21 per cent), 
the Italian-Swiss (5 per cent) and the 
comparatively few (1 per cent), Ro- 
mansh. In Zurich the people are 
often gloomy, but a hundred miles or 
so west, in Lausanne, they are relaxed, 
and the same distance south, in the 
Ticino, they are almost as easygoing as 
their neighbors south of the Italian bor- 
der. Everybody wants to go west or 


south where life can be fun. Currently 
there is much indignation because rich 
Germans are buying up land in the 
sunny Ticino where taxes are lower 
than in Germany. 


Before leaving Switzerland I change 
my Swiss francs at the border CHANGE 
office. I keep a little silver and buy my 
last chocolate bar, a little Scotch, a 
souvenir. Victor Hugo once said that 
the Swiss would have the last word in 
world politics. Perhaps the last sound 
of the nice world as we know it will be 
the cheerful tinkling of a Swiss cash 
register. THE END 





THE WISCONSIN 
NORTH. 


Continued from Page 58 


deen wilderness. Shafts of sun- 
light fall through the timber onto 
shoulder-high bracken. Bushes sag with 
ripe blackberries and blueberries. Guide- 
less explorations are dangerous, for the 
trails wind miles with only bird cries 
and the rippling of water to break the 
silence. One must be attuned with him- 
self to bear it long. 

Somewhere in the woods is Butter- 
nut Lake, one of the most remote and 
beautiful in the North, famous for its 
bass and thieving black bears. Nearby 
are cranberry bogs, neat and sym- 
metrical as Sumatran rice paddies. 
During blossomtime in July they look 
like vast pink quilts. The growers flood 
it in September, the fruit floats on the 
waters like red manna and is gathered 
by powered rakes. About the same 
time silent Indians sliding through 
marshes are shaking the brown grains 
of wild rice into their canoes. In the 
North the past and present are always 
side by side. 

Real Indians? We have twelve thou- 
sand. Their six reservations are not 
what tourists expect--no tepees, no 
beaded hunters—only an empty sec- 
ond-growth wilderness. I crossed Lac 
Du Flambeau reservation and didn’t 
see a single Indian until the village of 
Lac Du Flambeau (pop. 542), where 
they live beyond the sumacs in gray 
clapboard shacks with outhouses, flap- 
ping laundry and droves of slant-eyed 
children. The enterprising Menom- 
inees are the exception; they manage 
their forests so efficiently that some of 
thenr are prosperous. In 1961 their 
reservation will become an All-Indian 
Menominee County—Wisconsin’s sev- 
enty-second county. A drive through it 
on Highway 55 follows the rapids of the 
Wolf River past neat cabins with 
TV aerials spreading wider than the 
roofs supporting them. On a certain 
trail into the woods I find Mike, a 
chunky, moon-faced Indian who is 
custodian of a waterfall over which 
Coca-Cola-colored (from iron and 
mulch) water boils and foams. At the 
edge is this sign: 

Big Smoky Falls Menomenee Indian 
Reservtion many years 1925. There was no 
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road with which people could get into this 
place in order that tourist could come and 
see the wonderfull waterfall we build the 
road and bridges and you come here view 
the falls also beautiful surrounds it this is 
why I charge 10 cent each admission 
MIKE. 


Most of our North is undisputably 
male. Yet only an hour’s easterly drive 
from Mike’s we have a ladies’ North of 
fashion and society. “The Peninsula,” 
as they grandly call Door County, is 
the Wisconsin thumb that sticks sixty 
miles up into Lake Michigan. Its rocky 
coast, birch and hemlock forests, and 
waters too frigid for swimming, are 
much like Bar Harbor, Maine. So is 
its Society. 

The gateway is through Green Bay, 
home of the Packers and the tissue- 
paper capital of the world. Here, to 
guide me, I met an old friend, a red- 
headed native named Barbara. We ar- 
rived on Saturday afternoon in the 
midst of a music festival. By midnight 
we had seen an Inge play, heard a re- 
cital by a Brazilian singer, a symphony 
concert and a jazz session at a place 
called The Rock. Only once before, in 
Salzburg, had I plunged so indefati- 
gably into culture. 

Though Door County is never more 
than seven miles wide, its dilatory resi- 
dents are not fraternizers. Lakesiders, 
mostly Chicagoans, refer to baysiders 
as “the toilet-paper aristocracy.” Bay- 
siders, in turn, call lakesiders “‘bird- 
watchers,” presumably because, facing 
east, they rise with the sun. Fish Creek 
on the bay is liveliest for tourists. 
Without a doubt Fish Creekers are the 
heaviest drinkers; their explanation is 
that, facing the gorgeous sunsets, their 
cocktail hour is extended by nature. 

Door County’s year-round natives 
are descendants of Belgians, Swedes, 
Norwegians, and, on isolated Washing- 
ton Island, Icelanders. Theirs is a 
cherry-centered economy, the Penin- 
sula being the most concentrated red- 
cherry-producing area in the world. 


Finally, there is our northernmost 
North—the red-sandstone archipelago 
stretching out into Lake Superior, 
known as the Apostle Islands. One 
summer’s day Ray and Perry arrived at 
Deer Lake to fly me there. The first 
island we saw on Superior’s waters was 
a floating one, brown and in the shape 
of a tear, being towed by tugboat iti 


Chequamegon Bay. It was a boom of 
pulpwood a third of a mile in diameter, 
sixty thousand “weed trees” being 
floated into Ashland harbor for rail- 
roading to paper mills. 

Ahead twenty-three Apostles rose 
from the mists like shadows of clouds 
on the water. We picked the largest, 
Madeline, and gave it a warning buzz. 
We found a green strip cut through the 
forest and, like visitors from outer 
space, descended gently into a serene 
Arcadia. A blond Indian youth helped 
tie down our plane. There are still 
twenty-five French-bred Indians on the 
island, some as blue-eyed and fair as 
Norman Sicilians. Madeline belonged 
to the Ojibways who called her Mon- 
ingwunakauning —“*Home of the golden- 
breasted woodpecker.” 

The Apostles have one inn, the Cha- 
teau Madeleine (sic) at La Pointe, gen- 
ially operated by Minneapolis lawyer 
Tom Vennum and his beautiful wife, 
Margaret. It’s both in deep forest and 
on the water. Superior is the largest 
(31,820 square miles) fresh-water body 
in the world and one of the most ca- 
pricious, changing in a few hours from 
millpond calmness to Atlantic tur- 
bulence. It’s cold water, not for the 
fainthearted. 

One day and evening we navigated 
in and out of the islands on the Ven- 
nums’ cruiser, Jnvader II. Colors were 
bold and crisp. Prussian blue waters, 
burgundy cliffs a hundred feet high, 
green conifers, white birch, yellow 
beaches. Circling Madeline we passed 
bleak deserted farms, like Edward 
Hopper paintings, forgotten plots where 
man had battled nature and capitulated. 
In other places tendrils of smoke rose 
straight up from the forest. They might 
have come from Indfan fires but, actu- 
ally, they were from fishermen’s smoke- 
houses. Blond-bearded fishermen came 
from Norway, Finland and Lithuania 
to harvest Superior’s trout and white- 
fish. The seemingly everlasting supply 
ended suddenly in 1950, destroyed by 
the pernicious villain of Northern wa- 
ters, the lamprey eel. Only two commer- 
cial fishermen remain, Ever Bodin, a 
sixty-four-year-old Norwegian, and 
John Hagen, a rheumatic eighty-four- 
year-old Finn who has fished Superior 
for sixty years. In early sailboating 
years John caught a thousand pounds 
a day; now he takes less than fifty. 
But the old man looks forward five years 


when he expects the fishing to be good 
again. The Government-supported 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission is 
fighting lampreys with chemicals and 
electrical fences, and has restocked 
Superior with a million young trout. 

As we cruised eastward, Madeline’s 
forests grew thicker, her solitude 
deeper. We passed a sunken scow with 
birch trees growing from its deck, a 
tilted fish shed nearly collapsing from 
the weight of gulls jostling on its ga- 
bles. A dark eagle circled over a Nor- 
way pine. The white gulls broke rank 
and scattered over the waters. 

We turned into rough open waters 
toward other Apostles: Michigan with 
its two lighthouses, connected by a 
shoal to tiny (three acres) Gull Island; 
Stockton, second largest and loveliest 
island, known for a beach which, by a 
curious acoustical phenomenon, sings 
as you walk over its sands; Outer Is- 
land with its wailing fog horn; Cat, 
Otter and Bear Islands, twin North and 
South Islands, and finally the northern- 
most Devil’s Island, named by the In- 
dians for the deep caverns washed into 
its sand cliffs, looking from the distance 
like the arches of Roman bridges. 
Afterward there were only water and 
the far horizon of the Mesabi Range, 
lodestone of Pittsburgh wealth, now a 
source of low-grade taconite ore. 

At twilight we anchored in a forest 
lagoon and built driftwood fires for a 
beach picnic of grilled lake trout, 
roasted corn, potatoes and blueberries. 

Later, chugging gently over silent 
waters in the soft mist-silvered night, 
we lay on Invader’s deck, singing softly. 
On the blue hills beyond the waters the 
lights of waterside hamlets twinkled 
and I believed for a moment I was on 
Mediterranean waters, looking at Spain 
and the lights of Algeciras. Suddenly 
the northern lights exploded, lighting 
up the night, making a fiesta in the 
heavens. The brightness revealed still 
another dark, tear-shaped island of logs 
floating to the lumber mills, silently as 
a funeral cortege in Venice. On my ear 
feil wah-hoo-oo0, wah-hoo-oo over and 
over, the eerie lonely keening of the 
loon on his evening flight. Though the 
night was warm I felt in my heart the 
lonely chill that draws men to the 
North. Raising my eyes to the flashing 
sky, I thanked the universe for the 
blessed strength to endure loneliness. 

THE END 
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ABOARD AND ABROAD 
Get the most complete, up-to-date, 
handy guide to Europe. Pocket size, 
T,006 pp. $5.95 at your bookstore 
or from J. 8. LIPPINCOTT CO., 227 
S. 6th St., Phila. 5, Pa. 
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16 Day All-Expense 

Motor Tour $269.00 
Over 2,500 mile Motor Tour of 
MEXICO ... the only real way 
tosee Mexico. INCLUDES :—Guay- 
mas, Alamos, Mazat'an, San Blas, 
Guadalajara, Guanajuato, San Mi- 
guel, Mexico City, Acapuleo, Taxco, 
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forced to take what they could into 
their own hands. Many men who got 
back from German labor camps after 
the war found Warsaw had vanished 
and simply put up sheds to sleep in, 
while they searched for their families. 
These little boxes are often the sign of 
a man who has begun life again from 
the surface of the earth with what 
tools he could find. One of the young 
waiters at my hotel told me a bit of the 
story of his life, a typical story here. 

“Il came back from France at the end 
of the war,” he said. “In France they 
had put me to work in the mines at 
Valenciennes. I was sixteen and was 
glad to be back because Poles are de- 
spised in France and in many foreign 
countries. I never regretted returning. 
My wages are lower than a factory 
worker’s but I make something on tips. 
I've got a motor bike and now I’m 
married. My father-in-law built himself 
aroom out in the fields, and how he lived 
in that first year is a miracle. Luckily he 
was a carpenter and a mason. He had 
nothing but the clothes he wore. It took 
him six months to find his wife and chil- 
dren. Now he has added another little 
room. My wife and I and our daughter 
live in that one and’’—he added with 
dignity—‘“‘it has its own door.” 

The only complaint he had—and he 
whispered it—was that you did not 
know what was going to happen from 
day to day. “‘Now we are freer than we 
used to be; tomorrow it may come to 
an end.” The state changes its plans. 
Things go wrong, are altered, new 
drives and policies start and peter out. 

“The great mistake you Westerners 
make about us,” another Polish ac- 
quaintance said, “is that you think we 
are enslaved by a rigidly organized sys- 
tem from which we cannot escape. The 
truth is that our system is in a state of 
continual disorder. Planners make 
small miscalculations which lead to 
enormous mistakes. And the ordinary 
man spends a lot of his time picking his 
way through chaos. For example, the 
population grows fast, people stream 
into the cities; then the planners dis- 
cover that food is short and that we 
have to queue up at the butcher’s and 
have one meatless day a week.” 

You do not hear people speaking as 
plainly as this in Czechoslovakia or 
Rumania. 

Warsaw is poor in restaurants. The 
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two or three large hotels—one of them 
has 660 rooms—are modern and good, 
but they are packed with travelers at- 
tending conferences: School confer- 
ences, scientific conferences, confer- 
ences for all the industries. Large parties 
of foreigners come in from the whole 
Communist area, especially from China 
and East Germany. I saw them sitting, 
patient and drab, in the restaurant, 
among the foreign speculators, waiting 
to be served by half-trained waiters who 
were always quarreling with the mana- 
ger. It often took me as much as two 
hours to get a simple meal. If customers 
complain the manager runs off in a 
panic. At one hotel I saw the waiters try- 
ing to trip up the manager on his way 
to the kitchen. There is a peculiar sharp 
backward gesture of the open hand 
which Poles use to express contempt. 
The waiters used it often and, then, to 
recover their calm, they went off to have 
a pull at some customer’s carafe of 
vodka on the serving table. 

The lack of discipline is farcical. The 
state finds it difficult to get the Workers 
Committees out of their bad old ways. 
There \is, after all, so little incentive; 
undodbiedty the early pressure of Com- 
munism was too severe and people be- 
came demoralized. But any Pole who 
comes back from Russia is delighted to 
remark that the chaos is far worse 
there. “Go out of Moscow to some 
provincial town,” they say. “You'll 
soon see.” But so long as the Pole has 
his café and his cup of strong black 
coffee, a place where he can sit because 
he may be living in an overcrowded 
flat, he does not complain. There are 
one or two amusing café bars where 
writers and artists meet and concoct the 
jokes about Communism which circu- 
late throughout Eastern Europe. The 
satirical tongues of the students have 
been curbed a little in the last year. 


I was never bored in Warsaw. The 
people are proud, gracious and clever. 
The educated are deeply set in Western 
culture. They all speak French or Eng- 
lish very well and with excellent accents, 
even if they have never been to France 
or an English-speaking country. The 
shopkeeper, tram conductress or taxi 
driver can manage a smattering of Ger- 
man. The bookshops are the best in 
Eastern Europe. You can buy the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, for exam- 
ple—a thing that would give the 
Russians fits. You can buy Western 
newspapers—it is the only satellite 
country where you can—and some of 
the Western reviews. They are also 
freely available in the public reading 
rooms; you do not have to get an offi- 
cial permit to read them, as in Russia. 
Serious literature—all the European 
classics—has a very large sale. I did not 
go to the Annual Festival of Contem- 
porary Music but English critics tell me 
it is one of the best in Europe and that 
it has a strong Western outlook. 

““We regard ourselves as the vital link 
between the East and the West,” I was 
told by many Poles. 

The theater and the cinema are in a 
lively state. Shaw and Shakespeare are 
the good old steadies of the Eastern 


European theater, and you can always 
see Brecht. But the Poles have done 
Arthur Miller and Beckett and John 
Osborne. Where the Poles excel is in the 
wit and originality of their productions. 
In the park of the Belwederski Palace— 
undamaged because it was used by the 
Nazis as their headquarters—is the old, 
elegant 18th Century Royal Theater 
lately restored. 

I went there one evening with a 
young woman architect—she was the 
wife of a university professor—to see a 
charade called Parady which was amus- 
ing all Warsaw. It was written during 
the French Revolution by a young 
Polish poet, Jan Potocki, and was a 
satire which owed something to the 
Beggar’s Opera, to vaudeville and pan- 
tomime. I did not understand a word of 
it, but the clowning was exquisite. It 
was just the right kind of original im- 
pertinence to bring out Polish wit and 
spirit, The audience shouted with af- 
fectionate laughter when one of the 
actors made a speech in Gomulka’s 
tub-thumping manner. 

There was nothing drab about the 
audience. It is true that Polish women 
complain that they cannot get nice 
jewelry or pretty things and that Com- 
munist economy is hard on fernininity; 
but the women were carefully, even 
smartly dressed. Occasionally an old 
Party member turns up without collar 
and tie—it is a kind of snobbery—but 
generally the audience puts on its best. 
When we were walking away afterward, 
the young woman told me I must not 
exaggerate the madness and roman- 
ticism of the Poles. Their losses, she 
said, had sobered them. They had too 
often mistaken suicidal recklessness 
for courage. So many deaths had been 
unnecessary. Her generation, she said, 
had turned their backs on that tragic 
extravagance and were trying to be 
realists and to build. 

I was much amused on another eve- 
ning to see Thornton Wilder’s The 
Matchmaker. Again, a witty produc- 
tion, amusing caricature and clowning. 
The play became a charade. There is a 
shortage of cinemas in Warsaw and you 
have to book seats days in advance, but 
I managed to see a new film—the Eng- 
lish translation of the title is The 
Train—one of the first Polish attempts 
at comedy. The critics had reproached 
the lack of strong plot; I did not agree. 
It was full of real life, without a cliché 
in it and without a single suggestion of 
propaganda. The Polish venture into 
films is as exciting as the Italian. The 
Polish cartoons, of course, are well 
known all over Europe. They are bril- 
liant. The cinemas are very modern, 
simple in design and very comfortable. 

Polish film makers are fortunate. 
They can get all the money they need 
and do not have as much trouble with 
censorship as writers do. “We are be- 
ginning to wonder,” an editor said to 
me, “if general poverty such as we have 
here is not a great advantage to the 
arts. The public taste is not corrupted 
by materialism.” But the writers do not 
find life easy. The Party has been 
through a phase of indulgence, hoping 
that greater liberty would entice the 
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writers out of silence or mediocrity. The ed- 
itor said this had not succeeded. The writers 
are in a state of mistrust. They argue that 
in Poland things change overnight. They 
improve and then worsen with the whims 
of policy —since I was in Warsaw they have 
tightened up again. 

Above all, the writers have come to mis- 
trust themselves. It is not only a question 
of “Shall I be allowed to say this or that?” 
but of “Ought I to, or am I sure?” They 


are tied up in knots. It must be remem- 
bered that on the continent of Europe, 
and especially in Poland, writers have 
traditionally had great public prestige. 
They have been looked upon as leaders, 
especially in politics. There are far too 
many painters, and the state has a great 
stock of pictures on its hands that it does 
not know what to do with. There are few 
private buyers. Some of the painters are 
being diverted to applied art; and, in fact, 


some of the best Polish artists have turned 
out some brilliant and lovely posters. 

I was never bored by Polish conversa- 
tion. I was never bored by the streets. The 
Poles go to work early and finish at three- 
thirty in the afternoon. Then comes the 
rush hour of golden-headed girls and men 
with briefcases. They rush for the trams 
and hang on anywhere, in dense clusters 
mockingly called “the grapes.” Later on, 
in the evening, you may see many of this 
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crowd returning to some mysterious 
extra job which city people must have 
to support themselves. It is usual for 
both husband and wife to work. 

Over the river in Praga, the poor 
quarter, overcrowded and lively, there 
is a flea market which my friends were 
ashamed of: though they were not 
Party members, they thought there was 
something disgraceful about this sort of 
private trade. They regarded a free 
market as a swindle and thought that a 
lot of the stuff was stolen or smuggled. 
The market in Praga is a collection of 
tiny booths stocked with old clothes, 
displays of gaudy oleographs, stockings 
and boots. There was a pretty show of 
bridal dresses. I saw one old lady, a 
herbalist and witch, I suppose, who 
wore two pairs of glasses, one of them 
dark blue; she was selling what looked 
like big knobs of rock or fossil, but 
which turned out to be parasitic whorls 
of wood removed from the bark of 
trees. She told us it was a well-known 
cure for cancer and showed us a news- 
paper cutting quoting a foreign doctor 
to prove it. She could recite the scien- 
tific jargon. 

“Gomulka doesn’t approve of this 
place,” my friends insisted when I ad- 
mired an old man who was carrying 
strings of dried mushrooms over his 
shoulder. But the crowd liked it. The 
sellers rushed out into the crowd with 
skirts, dresses and coats on their arms, 
shouting. The state had its own small 
hut there, too, selling slippers at clearly 
marked prices. No one was at the state 
stall. People prefer to haggle. 

Selling things ‘‘on the arm” is one of 
the lowest occupations. It causes shame 
to families. | have one Polish acquaint- 
ance, a young teacher in the university, 
who had an aunt who did this. “I re 
gard my family,” he said, “as a cross- 
section specimen of the new Poland. 
My father was a factory worker, killed 
by the Germans; my mother a simple 
peasant, devoutly Catholic. My first 
aunt was a beautiful peasant girl. She 
became a cocotte, lived with various 
rich men, married a fashionable hair- 
dresser in Warsaw and was murdered 
by the Nazis. My second aunt, a shop- 
keeper, is the most detestable conven- 
tional type of petty bourgeois, who 
now pretends she has read all the latest 
books. My third aunt, the simple one, 
sells clothes on the arm in the markets 
and lives in misery. Myself—an atheist 
and a teacher. My brother an engineer. 
We are the history of modern Poland.” 

But every Pole is a piece of living 
history. Each one has his revolutionary 
story. With Poles, there was and is no 
such thing as evasion or noncommit- 
tal. | think of Prince Radziwill, once 
enormously rich and powerful, living in 
his little Warsaw flat among a few of his 
treasures. The prince was a leader of the 
Right Wing Party before the war, bit- 
terly anti-Communist, strictly Catholic, 
and a great landowner. He is a figure 
very much admired for his aristocratic 
and disdainful handling of German gen- 
erals during the war. He asked a group 
of them to dinner during the war and 
made them eat the starvation rations 
they allowed the Poles, served with full 





ceremony. His country house outside 
Warsaw is now a national museum and 
writers go there to work. The family 
servants are still there, and the old gen- 
tleman anxiously inquires from time to 
time “if the service is as good as it used 
to be.”” The house has a fine collection 
of pictures and a delightful library. 

I think of a genial middle-aged Polish 
lawyer who had been sent by his family 
to toughen up by working in the dock 
quarter of London when he was young. 
He grew up to manage the legal affairs 
of a great estate and became a small 
landowner himself. When the state took 
over his land his peasants came to him 
and gave him all the rents they had 
saved up during the Nazi occupation. 
He was a man of great charm who liked 
good food and was fussy about good 
tailoring. “There is no excuse for a man 
being poorly dressed in Warsaw,” he 
said, “and if anyone tells you a cadging 
story about needing new clothes you 
can be sure he is living beyond his 
means. This is a city of good tailors.” 

Or I think of 1940 and that tragic 
road on the far side of the Vistula 
where hundreds of thousands of civil- 
ians marched to join their regiments, 
which had already been overrun and 
scattered, and to fall in the great com- 
mon graves that were discovered toward 
the end of the war. It was down this 
road, in a chic garden café for polite 
Sunday excursions, that a worried mid- 
dle-aged official told me of the trouble 
he had with his young daughter. “She 
hates politics, she sneers at the Party” — 
his party—“she won’t work. When I 
ask, ‘What is the matter with your gen- 
eration?’ she says, ‘We are bored, 
bored. We want a good time.’ ‘Do some- 
thing,’ I say. “There is nothing to do,’ she 
says.and sulks. Is it the same in the 
West? I can’t get anything out of her.” 

I think of a professor laughing: “How 
can they know how many pickled cu- 
cumbers everyone is going to eat during 
the next three years? And if they don’t, 
how can they correctly plan the number 
of glass jars they will require for them?” 

Except for the skyscraping Palace of 
Culture, which dominates the city like 
an absurd wedding cake—it was a 
Russian present to the Poles, who mock 
and shudder at its vulgarity— Warsaw is 
a low-built place, and the sky is wide 
and seems to come down to the streets. 
The whirling clouds of pigeons, that 
darken and then are as dazzling as bits 
of tinfoil as they turn in the sky, seem 
to go higher than any other birds I have 
seen wheeling over cities. 

On the great Polish plain outside 
Warsaw, the sky seems to come down 
to your feet, and you feel that only a 
few chance trees prevent you from 
seeing for hundreds of miles all the way 
to Berlin in the West and to Moscow in 
the East. It is not a monotonous plain, 
for it is made gentle, graceful and a lit- 
tle melancholy by poplars and willows, 
by little woods and dark bands of forest. 
The famous paved road to Berlin lies 
empty under oaks, and ashes that are all 
movement, and in the autumn when I 
was driving down it the poplars were 
already turning yellow and the maples 
were reddening. 


I went one Sunday on this road out 
to Lowicz and we turned off on rough, 
dusty side roads into one or two little 
villages just as the peasants were going 
to church in long single-file processions. 
We were making for Chopin’s house— 
where they nowadays give informal 
concerts—and you could understand 
how out of this gentle and delicate 
country of long distances and long 
skies, something tender yet wild, lonely 
yet lyrical and spirited, was taken into 
his music. The house is a music master’s 
small villa on a great estate, and you 
can see from its garden that Poland is 
the meeting place of the trees and shrubs 
of the north and the south of Europe. 
By the roadside cornflowers and dark 
scabious were growing in the shallow 
ditches, and across the stubble we oc- 
casionally saw three or four youths 
wearing the stiff black-peaked caps and 
the high black boots of the country; 
they were out partridge shooting. 

We stopped for a while in one of the 
villages. The air was softened by the 
blue smoke and fragrant smell of burn- 
ing peat; I might have been in Ireland. 
Most of the houses were single-story 
buildings, built of wood and thatched 
with rushes. The small windows were 
filled with geraniums and other window 
plants and hung with lace curtains. The 
cottages usually have two rooms—a 
summer room and a winter room, the 
latter with a bulky tiled stove in one 
corner, reaching to within a couple of 
feet of the ceiling. In another corner is a 
single bed piled with quilts. At night 
those members of the family who can- 
not squeeze into the bed sleep on the 
floor and the young children on the 
stove. 

In this village there was a show house 
in which I saw the ritual possessions of 
a rich peasant of the old days. There 
was always a loom. All the weaving, 
embroidery, the making of clothes, was 
done in the house and, to a small extent, 
still is. 

In this part of Poland, all the peas- 
ants over the age of about forty still 
wear the traditional clothes on Sundays 
and feast days—the men in their 
orange-and-black-striped pantaloons 
and high boots, under a long flowing 
overcoat, and the women in bunched- 
out skirts which are hidden by a black 
apron in front and have broad stripes in 
gaudy yellow, violet, green and red 
behind. Their bodices are black. 

These skirts are weighted with 
sequins and worn in pairs. They are 
very heavy indeed, but the old women 
march fast along the dusty roads in 
them, wearing a great load of lace-em- 
broidered petticoats as well. It is a 
marvel that the girls can dance in this 
dress, but they are muscular creatures 
and once they are worked up to the full 
speed of the Polish mazurka they make 
these weighted skirts and petticoats spin 
as easily as a spinning top. The ladies, 
young and old, were alert and merry to 
talk with but they had simple notions of 
history. Did the war ever get to Eng- 
land? they asked. 

There were fine cows in the fields. A 
dog was chasing a sow and her piglets 
down the village street; the geese— 
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important birds in Poland—were sitting 
in their circle on the green. There was 
a long brick barn, no longer used for 
storing grain; it was probably a miller’s 
barn at one time. In this flat country 
you often see wooden windmills. We 
went into two churches that day, the 
village church and afterward the splen- 
did church of the town of Lowicz; in 
both we saw how strong the theatrical 
feeling is in the Poles. 

The village church was a large and 
pretentious building in dark pink and 
glazed brick. The inside was startling. I 
could not believe I had not walked into 
the setting of a Christmas party. Heavy 
festoons of green moss were looped 
from the high roof to within a yard 
of our heads, and among them hung 
gaudily painted shields and medallions 
of the brotherhoods of the church. Be- 
tween them were the elaborate mobiles 
of tinsel and paper which are traditional 
in the folk art of the Poles; I’ve seen 
dozens of these exquisite and brilliant 
fantasies in many Polish cottages and 
museums. The walls of the church were 
garishly painted and you had the im- 
pression of being inside some strange 
fair booth or box of toys. 

While we were staring at these things 
in the very cold air, we noticed that two 
or three old women, wrapped in gray- 
and-black blankets, were sitting in vari- 
ous pews. Suddenly one of them struck 
up a raucous chanting; the chant was 
taken up by one or two of the others, 
and these harsh and eerie high-pitched 
sounds came echoing off the walls more 
like a clash of arms than the sound of 
the human voice. 

In Lowicz the performance was less 
primitive, indeed we were present at the 
Mass. The church is a fine example of 
the Baroque style, with rearing statues 
and soaring angels, and in this theatri- 
cal setting the country people stood or 
knelt. One woman, a penitent, in the 
full finery of the country, knelt bare- 
footed before the altar, at the head of a 
crowd which had grouped itself in- 
stinctively as if it were a crowd in a 
play. Once again when the choir sang, 
we heard that peculiar harsh, shrill and 
hoarse note of Polish religious singing, 
though here it had the purity of train- 
ing. The country people looked as if 
they had been carved out of wood, and 
out of the wood stared the large, carven, 
steady blue eyes that seem to be the 
mark of the Slavs. 

Afterward we went to a smoky res- 
taurant in the town, to eat a watery 
stew of tripe with fennel floating in it, 
and then potato salad and ham; every 
time we finished our large glasses of 
vodka, the solid wench in her white 
apron rushed to bring us more. Your 
glass must never be empty. The place 
filled up with young men and women 
from cyclist clubs and with weekend 
motorcyclists; all the countryside had 
come to eat, drink, and hang about the 
square, thousands in their best clothes. 
There were buses and even half a dozen 
motorcars. The vodka got us talking 
about politics, about the peasants, the 
land and the Catholic Church. My 
friends were not Communists but they 
were strong supporters of Gromulka. 
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For Gromulka, a peasant himself, had 
allowed the dissolution of the state 
farms and co-operatives, which had 
been the heart and soul of Communist 
agriculture up to 1956. Out of 10,000 
large state farms, there were only 2000 
left when Gromulka laid down the new 
liberal policy in 1956. The Polish peas- 
ant has always fanatically wanted his 
few poor acres for himself and nobody 
else. He has lived badly on uneconomic 
patches for centuries; the population is 
growing at a terrible speed and he lives 
worse. “Yet,” my friends kept saying, 
“they have shoes. They are well clothed. 
We have at any rate seen to that.”’ Once 
he had got his way, the peasant grew 
more, worked harder, may even have 
looked after the machinery properly, 
instead of leaving it to fall to pieces. The 
bigger farmers, the so-called kulaks 
who had been expropriated, were not 
permitted to come back—many of them 
had in fact become small farmers—but 
slowly (I was told) some of the peasants 
are seeing the virtue of co-operation 
and are joining up once more. There 
may even be more than 2000 state 
farms now. The peasants malingered 
when forced; self-interest has led some 
back to voluntary associations and this 
is what the Party hoped for. 

The Roman Catholic Church is as 
powerful in Poland as it is in Ireland. 
No government can dispense with it, 
ignore it or override it in this peasant 
country. Under Gromulka, it has be- 
come the great negative partner. It is 
not persecuted—there are no political 


prisoners in Poland—and the arch- 
bishop’s sermons on political co-opera- 
tion in Warsaw every Sunday draw 
crowds. The state may set up its birth- 
control clinics; the Church does not 
protest, but it sees to it that propaganda 
is not distributed and that theclinics do 
not thrive. And again, like the Irish 
peasant, the Polish peasant is puritanical 
and severe in the matter of sexual knowl- 
edge and morality. It seems that Polish 
women marry earlier and have more 
children than they did before the war. 
The land is crowded; the big cities are 
crowded, because there has been a 
rapid advance in industrialism; only 
the small market towns are getting 
smaller. This is partly due to the dis- 
appearance of tens of thousands of 
Jewish shopkeepers in the gas chambers 
of Auschwitz and the nationalization of 
the retail trade. 

To travel out of Warsaw to other 
cities requires planning. Trains and 
the airplanes are booked for days 
ahead. There are a couple of night 
trains to Cracow, with good prewar 
sleepers and restaurant cars. And you 
can get there by plane in a couple of 
hours. This is a crowded route not only 
because Cracow is the most historically 
interesting city in Poland and one of 
the most beautiful in Europe, but be- 
cause just outside the old city is Nowa 
Huta, the new steel town of 100,000 
workers and one of the great hopes of 
Polish industrialization. : 

Luckily Cracow was undamaged 
during the war..Old Cracow is a joke, 
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a respectful joke in Warsaw because 
of its old-fashioned society and its 
deep conservatism. Its solid Catholic 
population crowds the churches, week- 
days and Sundays. There are people 
there, they say, who still believe they 
are living under the Austrian emperor 
and who conduct themselves in the im- 
perial manner. As a piece of modern 
planning the new town makes a dra- 
matic impression, though it is distinctly 
bleak. A British authority on town 
planning who visited the place a few 
years ago remarked that it was the only 
town he had ever seen whose center 
was on the outside. He was right, as the 
Poles sadly admit; the town was built 
in a half circle, with the streets radi- 
ating from the center—but on one side. 
Poles often complain they are the slaves 
of blueprints. In spite of Nowa Huta, 
Cracow is very overcrowded. 

At Cracow you are near the Slovak 
border and on the edge of the Tatra 
Mountains, the holiday region for Poles 
and Czechs. The mountains are not 
very high (Rysy, the highest peak, is 
about 8000 feet) but they have deep 
gorges and rugged peaks. People go 
there for winter sports, and Zakopane 
is a good resort. Whether the Poles can 
cope with foreign tourism, as it is un- 
derstood in the West, is another matter. 
They frankly say it will be another two 
years before they will be ready for great 
crowds. The undemanding traveler can 
enjoy himself immensely now. It is 
one of the merits of a state tourist 
agency that it looks after every detail, 
but, so far, it has dealt with people who 
are unexacting. 

There are little resorts on the Baltic 
near Gdansk (Danzig), a fine old ship- 
building town, and farther east in this 
region are the Masurian lakes, which 
seemed to be the favorite holiday 
ground of my Polish friends. There, 
covered with antimosquito lotions and 
injected against snakebite—as in the 
Finnish lake country—they go camping, 
fishing and hunting. They watch the 
beavers build their dams. They keep an 
eye open for lynx. There is really savage 
life in the Polish forests—the bison, for 
example, survives and is carefully pre- 
served—but in the chaos of the war 
years, the wolves crept in close and are 
only now being driven back. 

“Next year, if you come,” my friends 
eagerly said, “we'll organize a real 
Polish hunting expedition for you.” It 
sounded as though they wanted to kill 
me. I am sure it would be thrilling, but 
I’m afraid that this luck will fall to the 
West German magnates who have re- 
turned to the grounds where they used 
to hunt all over Europe, beyond the 
Tatra into the Carpathians. 

But if I do ever pitch a tent among 
the lakes or go climbing in the moun- 
tains of the south, I know I shall fall 
upon gay and volatile friends, full of 
brains and talk. They will be proud, 
touchy even, in matters of personal dig- 
nity; dilatory, occasionally dangerous, 
but quick to laugh. There will be noth- 
ing of the German in them, nothing of 
the Russian. They will be themselves. 
Among Eastern Europeans I put them 
at the top. THE END 
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The world’s newest jetliner—the Boeing 720 


The new Boeing 720 is now flying over American Airlines 
and United Air Lines routes, bringing more cities the speed 
and comfort of pure-jet travel. Later the 720 will go into 
service with Braniff, Irish, Lufthansa and Western air 


lines. The superb 720 operates easily from shorter run- 
ways, yet cruises at more than 600 miles an hour. It’s 
sleek, roomy and wonderfully comfortable. Fly the 720— 
by Boeing, world’s most experienced builder of jetliners. 
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Puerto Rico 





Summer comes with a breeze 
TO THE 


Conibe Liteon 


SAN JUAN+ PUERTO RICO: U.S.A. 


Cool trade winds welcome you to 
gaiety—swimming in ocean or 
pool, relaxing on sandy beaches, 
dancing in the Cli Caribe. Liv- 
ing is invitingly pleasant in your 
air-conditioned room with private 
balcony. Seventeen acres, in the 
heart of San Juan are all yours. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Single from $16. Double from $20. 
RESERVATIONS —See your Travel Agent, 
or call Hilton Carte Blanche Reservation 


Office—LOngacre 3-6900 in N.Y.C. 
Bermuda. 
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Lantana Colony Club—Bermuda 
Vacation luxury at the Island's gayest, most sophisticated 
waterfront Colony. Every cottage air conditioned. Coior 
folder from Travel Agents or Leonard Hicks, Jr. & Assoc. 
532 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 

Bridge. B d 


Chris Gronlund, Mgr., S$ 
Nassau 


Oceanfront, 44 mile beach. Air j ¢ \ 
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conditioned, open al! year. All 
water sports, golf, tennis. En- 
tertajnment nightly. Color foid- 
er. Wesler T, Keenan, Gen. Mgr. 
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Colorado 


WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout Fishing, 
Squére Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated Swimming Pool, 
Wonderful Meals. American Plan from $87.50 weekly. Pack and 
Sighitaveing Trips Available. See your Travel Agent or yrite for 
folder, Open to October. 10% discount in rates during S@pt. Rates 
for children. Phone: Colo. Springs, Mulberry 7-9046 


HANK HODDER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 
Arizona 


sh 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 































Free color booklet write: 


Sunshine Climate Club, 6015-L, Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 
Nevada 


t 
TWIN LAKES LODGE 
Nevada's All Year Dude Ranch 
Beoutiful Sunrise, Superb desert view from your picture win- 
dow. Languid Boating and Poolside ioafing. Laughing children 
with boot heels hooked in arena fence. Gourmet food at the 
Bor-8-Que Grille. A round of Golf at Sunset. Glamorous eve- 
ning In Fabulous Las Vegas and so to bed. Request Brochure. 
Couple $50 weekly, family of four $85. Join the world wide 
family of guests enjoying a budget vacation at 
. TWIN LAKES LODGE 
Box 1583, Las Vegas, Nevada, Orchard 8-2002 
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Virginia 
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Cqvilter 
A Complete Domain of Pleasure 


Beach & Cabana Club, Yacht & Country 
Club, 2 championship golf courses, 3 pools, 
tennis, 3 par Pitch 'n Putt. Entertainment. 
Dancing nightly under the stars to 
top bands. 100% air-conditioned. 
Under Direction of Sidney Banks 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA 


IN FLORIDA, THE LAGO MAR, FORT LAUDERDALE 
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utur re 
at Buck Hill 


Pleasant, mild days beckon you to en- 
joy the colorful Fall foliage of this 
Pocono Estate. Meals to match moun- 
tain appetites. Sports include golf, 
tennis, riding, hiking, lawn bowling. 






3 HOURS FROM 
NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 

Reservation 
Office 

ae) : 30 Rockefeller 


Pee Plaza 
Uv tw :-. ClIrcle 5-5620 
Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 


In the Pocono Mts., on sparkling Fairview Lake. Elev 
1650 ft. Outstanding cottage-lake resort for families, all 
ages honeymoon specials! Round-the-clock activities, 
water sports. Water skiing, entertainment, land sports. Fa 
mous fine food. Literature on request. Phone: Hawley 4596. 


Connecticut 
The Homestead Inn 


New England Country Inn. All rooms private bath. Quiet 
Swimming Pool. Good food. National Credit Cards Hon- 
ored. Leave Conn. Tpk. Exit *3. Left onto Horseneck 
Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel. TO 9-7500 

Philip A. Waldron, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 


New Hampshire 
Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 


Located in the White Mountain National Forest. A moun- 
tain Inn with flowers, gardens, fields and woodland walks. 
Swimming, outdoor sports, and mountain climbing. Rest 

Relaxation. $10-$12 incl. meals. A tradition in hospi 
tality R. P. Whipple, Mgr., Jackson, New Hampshire 
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NEXT MONTH 


In the September issue Welshman Gwyn Thomas 
takes you ona JOURNEY THROUGH WALES 
that will delight you with its satire and high spirits. 
Charlton Ogburn, Jr., presents a wide-screen pic- 
ture of the U.S. ARMY of today and relates the 
modern G.l.’s to their tradition-rich past. 

On his third stop in Eastern Europe, V. S. 
Pritchett finds HUNGARY resigned and sur- 
prisingly tranquil; police surveillance is relaxed 
for most, but is more severe for Party members. 
Paul Bowles visits the remote island of MADEIRA 
and learns that man can live there happily in a kind 
of outer space. Ronald Searle sketches the annual 
occupation of PARIS by summertime travelers. 

In the second of a series on United Nations 
agencies Peter Lyon reports on the important world- 
wide work of the PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE. Frances Gray Patton studies 
CHARLESTON and bridles at the city’s com- 
placency, but is won over by its beauty and 
charm. Hal Burton is charmed from the very be- 
ginning by the fall colors on a shun-pike tour 
through THE BERKSHIRES. 

New York's newest and most controversial land- 
mork—THE GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM— 
is described, pro and con, by Francis Steegmuller. 
J. Bryan, Ill, tells about an academic landmark, 
Switzerland’s LE ROSEY SCHOOL, where heirs- 
apparent prepare for college and coronation. 

In Party of One, Lucius Beebe declares his 
thoughts ON BEING NOT LOVED, a condition 
in which he sees certain advantages. Frank Schoon- 
maker offers a HANDBOOK OF LIQUEURS, 
urbane CYRIL RITCHARD is the star of 
Frederic Morton’s Antic Arts, and the Taj Mahal 
reigns as the PLACE OF THE MONTH. 


THE EDITORS 
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Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel 


On the Boardwalk. One of America’s most famous resort 
hotels. Pvt. entrance to beach & ocean. Outdoor swimming 
»0ol, ocean-front sundecks, complimentary entertainment. 
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68. ANNIE GET YOUR GUN. 107. JUNE CHRISTY. June's 100. GUY LOMBARDO and 122. FERDE GROFE. The 66. GRLAHOMA. Movie 9. THE MUSIC MAN. Orig- 199. FELIX SLATKIN. Slct- 137. JUDY GARLAND. Hear 








13. PAL JOEY. Frank Sinotro Frank Sinotra 
Original TY cost with really got rhythm in this the Royal Canadians ploy Grand Canyon Suite and sound track with Gordon his irresistible piene inal cast album, recorded kin conducts America’s the songs that made Judy belts them out from the 
Mory Mortin, John Reitt. new group of hits: When forty Irving Berlin hits: Mississippi Suite, bril- MaocRaeand Shirley Jones. style, with lush instru- in Capitol’s “big sound”. favorite bond music fomous...Over the Rain. movie sound track. You 
Doin’ What Comes Notu Lights Are Low, They Can't Say it Isn't So, Be Core liantly performed by Felix {! Coin't Soy No, Surrey mental background. Heor Hear Meredith Willson's The Stors and Stripes For- bow, For Me and My Gal, heer | Didn't Know Whol 
rally Hy ag agag Take Thot Awoy From ful, It's My Heart, many any aie et With The Fringe On sok Whot is There to Ay 7 Seventy-six Trombones, ever, Anchors Aweigh, 11 The Trolley Song, ten Time It Wes, Bewitched, 
With A Gun, etc Me, nine more $3.98 other fovorites $3 Bow! Symphony many more Block Satin, 8 more ef it’s You, 17 others. $5.96 other morches $4.98 other fovorites $3.98 ond other greats. $4.98 
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VIRTUOSO! 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY on the Albums you want... Prceenpermetup ens hapten peer ts 
from the greatest of classics to the biggest of hits!) $A*!TO* RECORDS Pt. 5112, Scranton 5, Pennsylvania | 


Please accept my application for membership. These are the 4 records 
YOU GET FOUR ALBUMS — RETAIL VALUE UP TO $22.92 | I choose. 
as a trial member of the Capitol Record Club, and pay only 
97¢. As a member, you will be offered over 200 albums | WRITE ALBUM NUMBERS IN BOXES: | | } | | ; 
in the next 12 months. World famous musicians and per- Fepes - 
. formers... magnificent classical albums... Original Cast | All you will bill me is 97¢ plus a small charge for postage, packing 
Seotee Lond ee ery’; It, ROGER WAGNER CHO- 125. STARLIGNT WALTZES. Broadway shows and movie hits. ..music to dance and listen ! and mailing. 
feotest bond o bren reathtoking per The music of Strouss, : . . : ’ “ht ” 
new collection of polished formances of Hondel’s Tchaikovsky, Sibelius, tO... Will be yours to enjoy in Capitol s famous “big sound”! | 



















CHECK THE DIVISION IN WHICH YOU WISH TO BE ENROLLED 


1. () Best Seller Hit Albums (Dancing, Listening, Mood 2. C2 Classical Albums 
Music and Show Albums from Theetre, Screen and TV) 3. () Hi-Fi Jozz 


ballads and sags te Hallelyiah Chorus, music others, played by Felix You need buy as few as six future selections at the rate of 
ae. Le Ge at least one every other month. Then you may resign, or 
retain membership by buying only 3 albums annually with 
full bonus credit. For the records you buy, you'pay $3.98 or 
$4.98 (occasionally $5.98) ieotalio on the selection, plus 
a small charge for postage, packing and mailing. 
BONUS ALBUMS! Each time you buy two more records 
after your agreed-upon six future selections, you may choose 
a 12” long-play BONUS ALBUM from a list of current (C) Check here if you own a STEREO record player and agree to buy your 
Capitol best sellers. 6 a STEREO which = pos pre tn byes 
monaural. Then t lour records you have chosen e wi sent ou 
103. JUMPIN’ WITH JONAM. 192, FOUR FRESHMEN. An 110. GATE’ PA . UNLIMITED CHOICE! Each month you receive the Record in STEREO with a bill for only $1.00 more ($1.97). BONUS ALBUMS 
The Jonah Jones combo in even dozen love songs in Club Review, desc ribing the month’s selections. If you — | and future selections wiil also be in STEREO. NOTE: Stereo records can be 
0 ee rs oe the, enciting “Frochmen atte A ee the selection in the division you joined (Classical . played cule ear cluster enat emaye cpio $ 
A Kise ‘© Build @ Dream Night, It Could Heppen kin ond the Hollywood Seller Hits and Show Music...or Hi-Fi Jazz), do nothin | oes 
On, ten others. $3.98 fo You, others $3.36 Bowl Symehony. $488 it will come automatically. If you wish any of the other NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, I will return these 4 ALBUMS within 7 
selections—or no record that month—simply notify the Club | days and my membership will be cancelled without further obligation. 
on the form always provided. : 
BUT HURRY to get your FOUR ALBUMS-~—and pay — 
97¢. One is a gift for your agreement to buy 6 selections » print NAME 
from the Club during the next 12 months. The other three 
are Bonus Albums which will be earned when you buy your 
second, fourth and sixth additional albums (at the rate of 
at least one every other month), but which are given to you | 
now in advance. 
joey 4 ryt com eels og nena If not aed. or | city 
e four albums within 7 days and your mem! ip an " 
charges will be cancelled without further obligation. Mail to: | Faia) ‘sucntly histor in Canada Addvees Capitol Record Club of pt ae age -« 
Capitol Record Club, Dept. 5112, Scranton 5, Pennsylvania. * Castieneid Avenue, Toronto 19, Ontario. 


anee rolens THIS feqesti-ze), | = eee meth to pte Sanaa S CATSENS cenend Gaciee SNES 90 eatted See 


subscriptions, write his name and address in the margin. 1-8 


Bron ucaedirgo shy: eon pey senate. A 


Slatkin and Hollywood 
Bow! Symphony 


I agree to buy 6 records during the next 12 months (at the rate of at least 
one every other month) at $3.98 or $4.98 (occasionally $5.98) plus a 
small charge for postage, packing and mailing. After these purchases 
| I may cancel my membership. 








Offenbach’s exuberant 
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131. PEGGY LEE. “| Like 174. BAKOTA STATON. 21. BOBBY , Uae 
Men”, sings Peagy. in a Jozzcdom’s newest hit vo- TEAGARDEN. Their for out 
delightful album of favor colist in another thrilling Ri interpretations of 
ites: Oh Johnny. So in clbum. Hear *Too Close ov Please 
love. When A Women for Comfort, Say tt Ain't 
Loves A Mon, 9 more. $3.98 So. Joe. many more. $3.98 ful and 8 others 
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SHELTERED BY ITS MOUNTAINS, POSITANO LOOKS OUT ACROSS THE GULF OF SALERNO 


In Italy as in 87 lands its “The Best in the House” 


Why this whisky’s world-wide popularity? es Canadian Club is lightest of. them all. This 
The reason is an overwhelming one: of the ys happy combination means you can stay with 
world’s greatest-tasting whiskies, the lightest 


it all evening long—in cocktails before 
. BY APPOINTMENT 5 E A c O y : 
are Scotch and Canadian. And what’s more, R"nourSese, dinner, in highballs after. Try it tonight. 
HIRAM WALKER @ SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVULE CANADA 


CANADIAN CLUB 1S 6 YEARS OLD, 90.4 PROOF, © IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY, 


HOLIDAY /AUGUST 








it’s so easy to rent a car from 


HERTZ 


PHONE HERTZ TO RENT A CAR ANYWHERE 








One call to your local Hertz office reserves a There’s no delay. Show Hertz your driver’s The low Hertz rate includes everything — 
car anywhere in the world — at any one of license and proper identification, and in just insurance, gas and oil (even if you buy it on 
the many conveniently located Hertz offices. a minute you’re on your way in a new car. the road) ! Rent by the day, week or longer. 


WITH HERTZ YOU CAN “RENT IT HERE...LEAVE IT THERE!” 





You can pick up a Hertz car in one city — Only Hertz gives you complete “Rent it here Next time you need a car—here, there, any- 
leave it at a Hertz office in another city, any ... Leave it there” service, because Hertz is where—call Hertz to reserve a spanking new, 
distance away, for a small service charge! the largest rent a car service in the world. sparkling clean Chevrolet or other fine car! 










Hertz rents new Chevrolets, Corvairs, 
Cadillacs, Buicks, Oldsmobiles, Pontiacs. 
Convertibles, sports cars, station wagons, too. 


ER TZ puts you in the driver’s seat! 


Charge He service your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel, Rail Travel, American Express, Diners’ Club, Hilton Carte Blanche or other accredited charge card. 




















